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Sir  henry  M.  STANLEY,  K.C.B. 

("BOULA  M ATARI.") 

Dear  Sir  Henry, 

In  placing  your  name  in  the  front  of  this  sketch  of  Belgium's 
history,  I  should  at  the  same  time  "  show  cause  "  why  the  little 
volume  was  written.  The  explanation  is  really  very  simple. 
Three  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  live  in  Brussels,  I  looked  in 
vain  for  a  compendious  history  of  Belgium.  There  was  nothing 
in  English,  and  nothing  really  very  good  in  French.  Imagining 
that  some  of  my  compatriots  might  feel  a  like  need,  I  devoted 
my  leisure  time  to  studying  the  authorities  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  supply  that  want.  The  book,  consequently,  pretends 
to  no  originality  of  research.  Its  one  aim  is  to  occupy  a  place 
that  was  "  to  let."  Beyond  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  I  desire  to  express  my  particular  indebtedness  to, 
of  course,  the  imperishable  pages  of  Motley,  and  the  equally 
learned,  if  less  brilliant,  volumes  of  that  eminent  Belgian  his- 
torian, M.  T.  Juste,  and  the  "Histoire  des  Beiges  et  de  leur 
civilisation  "  of  M.  V.  Mirguet.  For  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Belgium  in  Africa,  I  am  a  borrower  from  the  ''  Publications  de 
r  Etat  Inddpendant  du  Congo,"  and  from  your  own  invaluable 
works. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Henry, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
Carlyle  Smythe. 
/?««  de  Itigne,  Brussels, 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  the  Belgians  separated  from  Holland, 
whose  armorial  motto  is,  **  Je  Mantiendrai," 
they  selected,  with  a  pleasing  irony,  as  their 
national  device,  "  L' Union  fait  la  Force." 
More  than  once  it  has  been  insisted  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Belgians,  throughout  their  immemorial  struggle 
for  freedom,  was  precisely  an  inability  to  discern 
that  union  is  strength.  Throughout  the  in- 
numerable wars  against  their  various  foreign 
rulers,  they  have  never  dishonoured  the  patron 
saint  of  Belgium,  that  stalwart  fighter,  Saint 
Michael ; 

"  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Tho'  baffled  oft," 

has  been  at  last  won.  But  the  concert  of  the 
Belgian  peoples  has  proved,  through  the  cen- 
turies, almost  as  difficult  to  maintain  as  is  now- 


adays  the  Concert  of  Europe.  It  might, 
accordingly,  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
modern  Belgian,  tardily  recognising  the  lesson 
of  history  and  the  logic  of  events,  will  in  future 
live  and  act  up  to  the  national  legend.  But 
his  pride  in  his  heritage,  and  his  love  for  his 
**  petit  pays,"  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  primary 
characteristics  of  the  Belgian  of  to-day.  There 
is  in  English  no  exact  equivalent  for  what  the 
Frenchman  means  by  "  la  patrie,"  or  the  Bel- 
gian by  **lepays."  Probably  that  missing 
word  explains  why  the  Englishman  is  rather 
more  of  an  imperialist  than  a  patriot ;  he  never 
has  had  to  repel  a  foreign  invasion  or  endure 
an  alien  rule.  How  different  has  been  the  lot 
alike  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  of  Flan- 
ders. Accordingly,  in  the  Belgian's  case,  patrio- 
tism has  a  different  and  a  deeper  significance  ; 
it  denotes  not  only  a  strong  affection  for  the 
native  land,  but  an  almost  invincible  veneration 
for  the  **  atmosphere"  of  his  country. 

*'  The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale ; 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale ; 
The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies 
Are  to  him  opening  Paradise." 
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For  this  reason  neither  the  Fleming  nor  the 
Frenchman  makes  a  really  good  colonist :  he  is  • 
too  anxious  to  return  home.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  7,170,861  persons,  501,129  Belgians  are 
located  abroad.  Even  these  figures  are  decep- 
tive, for  over  460,000  of  those  absentees  live 
in  France.  But  the  Bruxellois,  who  imagines  a 
residence  in  Paris  expatriation,  deludes  himself. 
Between  the  two  countries  there  is  little  ap- 
preciable difference  ;  between  the  two  peoples 
still  less  ;  only  an  expert  could  tell  them  apart. 

A  fervid  patriotism  is  accordingly  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  modern  Belgian  that  makes 
for  union  and  strength.  Another  almost  equally 
important  is  religion :  almost  to  a  man,  the 
nation  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  political  divisions  that  seem  to  be  Ty 
inconsistent  with  that  statement.  For  years 
the  battle  of  politics  has  been  waged  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals,  but  the  difference 
was  mainly  one  of  convenience  and  degree,  not 
of  kind.  Besides,  since  the  initiation  of  man- 
hood suffrage,  the  Liberal  party  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist.      There  are  to-day  a  greater 
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number  of  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties than  Liberals;  and  it  was  an  impregnable 
Catholic  majority  that  fathered  a  bill  for  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  the  minority. 
That  is,  if  anything,  a  plank  of  the  Liberal 
platform. 

When  to  a  peculiar  patriotism  and  a  common 
faith  is  added  an  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
reigning  house,  and  an  unexampled  national 
prosperity,  we  seem  to  have  the  most  important 
essentials  for  ensuring  a  thoroughly  united 
people.  But,  even  united,  Belgium  is  a  small 
nation  ;  and  although  conscription  is  the  law, 
the  effective  army  is  not  more  than  150,000. 
With  such  a  trifling  force  the  country  could  not 
to-day,  against  France  or  any  great  power,  make 
nearly  so  good  a  show  as  gallant  Flanders 
alone  did  in  the  time  of  the  Arteveldes.  But 
although,  from  a  military  point  ofview,  Belgium 
may  be  a  power  ofno  importance,  and,  therefore, 
hardly  repay  study,  yet,  from  other  standpoints, 
she  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  and, 
therefore,  amply  repay  study. 

The  common  notion  of  the  Belgian  people 
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IS,  that  they  are  a  small  and  an  overcrowded 
Catholic  community,  with  an  incurable  taste  for 
festivals,  and  an  inclination  for  hard  drinking  as 
insuperable  as  their  disinclination  for  hard  work; 
that  they  are  a  nation  whose  power  of  great 
initiative  and  of  high  thinking  is  exhausted  ; 
who,  ignorant  of  the  work  outside,  are  quite 
content  to  live  ignored  by  the  world ;  and  that 
their  great  men  are  nothing  but  excellent 
mediocrities.  In  effect  they  are  accepted  as  a 
homely  people  with  ever  homely  wits.  **  La 
Belgique,"  said  a  genial  critic,  *'  sent  le  ren- 
ferm^."  A  lengthened  residence  in  Belgium 
has  left  quite  a  different  impression  upon  the 
author.  A  land  where  one-fifth  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  where 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  population  can 
read  and  write,  is  hardly  the  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  an  appreciation  and  culture 
of  the  Arts  that  puts  our  own  mighty  empire  to 
shame.  Yet,  such  a  land  is  Belgium.  The 
people  as  a  whole  are  musical.  There  is  not 
a  commune  that  has  not  its  **  soci^td  de  la  fan- 
fare," or  its  ^'soci^td  de  rharmonie";  there  is 
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hardly  a  public  square  or  park  where,  at  regular 
times  during  the  week,  excellent  military  or 
industrial  bands  do  not  give  free  performances 
of  good  music ;  whilst  the  conservatoriums  of 
Brussels  and  Li6ge  are  deservedly  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  The  Monnaie  Opera 
House  is  the  recruiting  ground  for  Paris  and 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  a  Belgian  tenor,  M.  van 
Dyck,  is  the  best  Lohengrin  of  the  day,  and 
M.  Eugene  Ysaye  is  in  the  very  front  of  the 
world's  violinists  J  In  statuary  and  painting  a 
like  distinction  is  to  be  remarked.  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  are  centres  of  art  culture  second 
only  to  Paris,  and  have  erected  palaces  of  art 
that  should  make  us  blush  for  Trafalgar  Square; 
whilst  Jef  Lambeaux,  and  that  Millet  of  bronze, 
Constantin  Meunier,  together  with  Alfred  Stee- 
vens  and  Van  Beers,  are  known  and  appreciated 
wherever  art  is  loved  for  art's  sake.  Finally, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  cite  a  living  English 
author   whose    fame  is  more  widespread  than 

'  A  Belgian,  M.  Auguste  Wiegand,  has  for  years  been 
city  organist  in  Sydney,  which  possesses  the  largest  organ 
in  the  world. 
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that  of  Maurice  Materlinck,  or  a  political  econo- 
mist whose  work  is  more  generally  respected 
than  that  of  Emile  Laveleye.  So  that  although, 
as  a  political  and  military  power,  Belgium  can 
never  hope  to  compare  with  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  a 
Belgian  composer  should  not  be  superior  to  an 
English,  or  a  Belgian  painter  be  better  than  a 
German,  or  a  Belgian  poet  the  equal  of  a 
French  one.  To  be  sure  the  people  have  not 
exhibited  any  ungovernable  appetite  for  indi- 
gestible territory  abroad ;  neither  has  Austria. 
But  a  Belgian  sailor.  Lieutenant  De  Gerlache, 
has  put  up  an  honourable  record  in  Antartic 
exploration ;  and  it  was  Belgian  initiative  and 
enterprise  that  began  the  great  work  of  civilisa- 
tion and  colonisation  in  equatorial  Africa.  The 
nation's  beadroll,  in  the  Congo  State  alone, 
proves  that  the  vein  of  which  heroes  are  made 
has  not  yet  been  exhausted  in  Belgium. 

Between  the  English  and  that  compact  little 
kingdom  across  the  North  Sea,  there  has  been 
a  community  of  interest  extending  over  cen- 
turies.     Besides   the   blood-brotherhood  cele- 
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brated  at  Waterloo,  Ramilies,  Audenarde,  and 
many  an  earlier  famous  field,  we  have  had  pro- 
bably more  frequent,  and  certainly  more  friendly, 
relations  with  Belgians  than  with  any  other 
European  Power.  It  is,  above  all,  interesting 
to  remember  that  England  once  commercially 
stood  towards  Belgium  in  a  position  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  which  Australia  now  holds  in 
respect  to  the  mother-country.  England  was 
the  land  of  wool  and  Belgium  the  manufacturing 
centre.  The  Flemings  were  the  first  **  nation 
of  shopkeepers."  Even  to-day,  with  the  largest 
port  in  Europe,  Belgium  enjoys  an  eminence  as 
a  producer  and  shopkeeper  that  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  But  while  the  commercial  con- 
nection has  been  enormously  modified,  the 
strategic  relationship  has  become  rather  more 
intimate.  As  a  sponsor  of  Belgian  indepen- 
dence we  are  linked  to  the  destiny  of  the  little 
kingdom ;  and  that  alone  seems  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Englishmen  should  not  be  unin- 
terested in  a  short  and  simple  story  of  the  Bel- 
gian people. 


THE  STORY  OF  BELGIUM 

CHAPTER  I 

BEGINNINGS  OF  BELGIUM 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  occupies,  roughly 
speaking,  about  one-fourth  of  Gallic  Belgica,  whose 
conquest  Caesar  began  half  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  corresponds  to  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  three  Celtic  tribes,  the  Menapii,  the  Nervii,  and 
the  Eburones.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  indigenous 
race,  for  the  famous  Commentaries  afford  our  earliest 
historical  data  of  the  country  and  its  people.  Neither 
is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining,  with  anything 
approaching  plausibility,  the  population  of  Belgica, 
but  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  it  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  sparse.  The  land  assuredly  did 
not,  at  that  period,  invite  the  attention  of  immigrants, 
or  favour  the  growth  of  villages ;    what  was   not 

tangled   forest  was  either  dangerous  marsh  or  de- 

17 
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solate  beach.  The  pleasant  pastures  of  Belgium 
to-day  have  been  reclaimed,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
by  the  untiring  industry  of  man,  aided  by  the  slow 
processes  of  Nature.  If,  however,  the  population  was 
small,  the  resistance  encountered  by  the  Roman 
legions  was  far  from  feeble ;  and  eight  years  passed 
before  Caesar  was  able  to  leave  the  country 
"  submissive  and  pacified " :  in  other  words,  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  butchered  to  make 
a  Roman  province.  Five  centuries  ensued,  during 
which  Belgium  formed  a  part  of  the  corrupt  and 
putrescent  Empire,  gradually  assimilated  its  laws, 
religion  and  customs,  and  contributed,  in  blood  and 
tribute,  to  buttress  up  its  assaulted  and  tottering 
dominion.  Dynastic  convulsions,  in  the  obscure  and 
remote  realms  of  Asia,  precipitated  the  Huns  into 
Europe,  and  thus  caused,  also,  hordes  of  Teuton  tribes 
to  swarm  across  the  Rhine.  The  success  of  the  first 
invasion,  tolerated,  and  even  sanctioned,  by  the 
Roman  rulers  of  the  Belgian  province,  invited  others, 
until  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals  joined  the 
Prankish  stream,  and,  as  a  mighty  torrent,  over- 
whelmed the  whole  of  Belgium,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
This  irresistible  current  swept  away  the  final  traces 
of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Belgium.  Although 
Dinant,  Namur,  and  Li^ge  mark  the  position  of 
ancient  military  posts — cradles,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
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modern  cities — there  are  only  two  existing  towns, 
Tournai,  and  Tongres,  whose  foundations  were  laid 
by  the  Romans.  Indeed,  so  superficial  were  the 
ultimate  effects  of  Caesar's  eight  compaigns,  that 
whereas  in  Gaul  the  Celtic  tongue  yielded  place 
to  the  Latin,  in  the  regions  corresponding  to  modern 
Belgium  a  Teuton  dialect  continued  uninterruptedly 
to  be  the  language  of  the  people.  The  Walloon 
idiom  could  only  have  been  introduced  several 
centuries  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Romans.^  The  uses  to  which  the  Caesars  devoted 
their  remote  province  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  exaction  of  taxes  and  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  can  hardly  have 
differed  in  any  appreciable  degree  at  the  termination 
of  the  Roman  Government  from  what  it  was  when  the 
legions  of  Caesar  shattered  the  intrepid,  but  undis- 
ciplined, ranks  of  Ambiorix,  and  drove  their  heroic 
leader  into  headlong  flight.  Even  the  great  military 
roads  constructed  by  the  conquerors  barely  skirted 
the  regions  which  have  since  become  the  provinces  of 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Antwerp, 

The  victory  of  Meroveus  over  Attila  at  Chalons- 

sur-Marne  (451)  not  only  saved  Belgium  from  a  new 

and  sanguinary  devastation,  but  definitely  established 

there  the  dynasty  called,  after    its  founder,  Mero- 

^  Schayes,  '*  Les  Pays-Bas. ' 
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vingian.  The  name  Merowig  (sea-hero)  was  common 
to  all  the  Prankish  chiefs  who  claimed  a  descent 
from  some  fabulous  and  titulary  ancestor  ;  but  the 
particular  tribe  to  which  the  victor  of  the  Huns 
belonged  was  settled  at  Tournai,  and  in  that  town 
his  grandson,  Clovis,  aged  fifteen,  ascended  the 
throne  in  481.  The  king  professed  the  Arian  creed, 
although  his  wife,  Clotilde,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army  were  Catholics.  As  persuasion 
failed  to  convert  the  monarch,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  a  wily  ecclesiastic,  on  the  eve  of  an 
important  battle,  that  his  Majesty  had  to  choose 
between  his  own  conversion  and  his  soldiers'  de- 
sertion. He  elected  that  a  victory  was  worth  a  mass, 
and  having,  on  the  plains  of  Tolbiac  next  day, 
routed  the  enemy,  he  performed  his  vow  by  becoming 
a  Christian,  and  swearing  "  to  adore  what  he  had 
burnt,  and  to  burn  what  he  had  adored."  The 
consecrated  water  was  hardly  dry  on  his  royal  head 
before  he  determined  to  consolidate  still  further  his 
power  by  the  removal  of  all  relatives  and  rivals  who 
might  aspire  to  the  crown.  Two  he  killed  with  his 
own  hands.  After  this  sanctimonious  and  sangui- 
nary prelude,  he  contrived  to  reign  unchallenged  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  to  extend  his  rule  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  lying  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees, 
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upon  the  death  of  Clovis  his  kingdom  was,  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  cut  up  into  allotments  like 
a  "  family  farm,"  and  distributed  among  his  four  sons. 
Then  ensued  a  century  of  savage  horrors  and  in- 
ternecine struggles,  nearly  half  of  which  period  is 
occupied  by  the  sanguinary  rivalry  of  two  women, 
Brunehaut  and  Fr^ddgonde.  The  catalogue  of  crime 
was  exhausted  by  these  gentle  beings,  who  brooked 
no  obstacle  to  either  their  passion  or  ambition.  It 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  infamous  queens  of  Austrasia 
and  Neustria,  or  even  to  chronicle  the  names  of  the 
feeble  and  debauched  kings  who  succeeded  them,  and 
completed  the  wreck  of  the  dynasty  founded  by 
Clovis.  Monarchs  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
are  bound  in  the  end  to  evoke  a  race  of  usurpers.  In 
the  case  of  the  Merovingian  decadents,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  formidable  family  of  pretenders  was 
hastened  by  the  presence  in  the  royal  household  of 
an  officer,  styled  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  the  English 
rendering  of  "  major  domus."  Originally  a  mere 
steward  of  the  king's  estates,  this  official  by  degrees 
acquired,  under  the  indolent  Clotaires  and  Dagoberts, 
a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  finally 
commanded  the  royal  troops  and  dispensed  the  royal 
patronage.     Thus,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  able  and 
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ambitious  underling  assumed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  entire  control  of  the  royal  automaton. 
From  such  a  position  to  the  assumption  of  the  crown 
was  but  a  short  step. 

The  founder  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  like  that 
of  the  Merovingian,  was  a  native  of  Belgium.  Charles 
Martel  was  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  of  Herstal,  to 
give  him  his  common  historical  cognomen,  in  whose 
family  the  mayoralty  of  the  palace  had  become 
hereditary.  By  judicious  assassination,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  the  security  of 
whose  property  was  jeopardised  by  the  weakness  of 
the /am^ants  kings,  the  disowned  son  of  Pepin's  con- 
cubine became  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  Franks, 
notwithstanding  a  vehement  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  Even  this  opposition  was 
assuaged  when  Charles,  with  his  fair  legions  from  the 
white  North,  annihilated  the  tanned  and  turbaned 
forces  of  Islam  at  Poitiers  (732),  and  decided  that  the 
Gospel,  not  the  Koran,  should  prevail  in  Europe.  Thus 
when  his  son  and  successor,  Pepin  the  Short,  consulted 
the  Pope  whether  the  automaton,  who  nominally 
reigned,  or  the  man,  who  actually  governed,  should 
wear  the  crown,  the  response  was  as  agreeable  as  it 
was  astute :  "  Only  he  should  be  king,"  said  the  head 
of  the  Church,  "  who  performed  the  functions  of  king- 
ship."   A  few  days  later  the  last  ignoble  descendant 
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of  Clovis  was  shorn  of  his  long  locks  and  flowing 
beard — the  Teutonic  ceremony  of  deposition — and 
Pepin,  raised  on  a  shield,  was  acclaimed  by  the  army, 
King  of  the  Franks.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  German  monarchial  principle,  that  the  king 
was  the  elected  ruler  of  the  nation,  received  formal 
illustration,  but  the  consequences  of  the  act  were  of  a 
deep  and  an  enduring  significance.  The  theory  of 
democratic  monarchy  had,  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  become  a  dead  letter.  In  reviving  it  for  his 
own  purpose,  Pepin  irrevocably  admitted  that  he  was 
king  by  the  grace  of  his  nobility,  without  whose 
imprimatur  Papal  sanction  and  victorious  campaigns 
availed  him  little.  In  other  words,  the  accession  of 
the  Carolingians  signalled  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy  over  the  monarchy,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Feudalism,  whose  sinister  structure  was  to 
dominate  Belgium  until  the  rise  of  the  Communes ; 
and  was  only  to  be  finally  razed  by  the  French 
Revolution  a  thousand  years  later. 

Another  considerable  consequence  for  Belgium,  ot 
the  dynastic  change,  was  the  consolidation  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  Low  Countries.  Despite  the 
conversion  of  Clovis,  with  three  thousand  of  his 
followers,  and  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  intrepid 
missionaries,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
sunk  in  Paganism,  which  the  pious  but  effete  Mero- 
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vingians  were  powerless  to  extirpate.  But  the 
elder  Pepin,  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
heathen  races  north  of  the  Rhine,  assured  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Dauntless  missionaries  from 
England  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  victories,  and 
founded  monasteries  in  the  depth  of  the  tangled 
forests.  In  the  peasants'  huts,  which  began  to  group 
themselves  for  protection  round  these  privileged 
abbeys,  are  to  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  opulent 
bishoprics  and  populous  cities.  Maestricht,  Lidge, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Malines,  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other,  were  erected  into  religious  foundations, 
which  rapidly  became  centres  of  civilisation  and 
commerce.  Nivelles  was  founded  by  the  wife  of 
Pepin,  while  an  ancestress  of  Charles  Martel  built  the 
abbey  of  Andenne.  Finally,  Charlemagne  ordained 
that  a  tithe  of  every  man's  substance  and  labour 
should  be  given  to  the  Church. 

Under  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and  that  of  his 
mighty  son,  Charlemagne,  the  empire  of  the  Franks 
was  a  second  time  welded  into  one  whole ;  and  the 
administration  of  Belgium  was  superintended  by 
lieutenants  of  the  Emperor  ("missi  dominici"),  whose 
kingdom  soon  assumed  vast  dimensions.  These 
officials  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  were 
charged  in  his  name  to  levy  troops,  dispense  justice, 
maintain  order,  and,  above  all,  to  collect  taxes.     The 
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Imperial  representatives — the  treasury  officials,  so  to 
speak — must  not  be  confounded  with  the  barons  and 
bishops,  whom  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  military  ser- 
vice, had  endowed  with  broad  lands,  over  which  they 
exercised  an  almost  independent  jurisdiction,  and  the 
chiefs  of  whom  formed,  as  in  Merovingian  times,  "the 
pivot  of  provincial  government."  The  loyalty  of  this 
class  was  fulfilled  by  the  provision  of  a  certain  armed, 
if  undisciplined,  force  to  support  the  Emperor  in  his 
foreign  wars.  They  constituted  the  nobility  of  the 
Franks.  Immediately  below  them,  in  the  social  scale, 
were  the  freemen,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
small  land-holders.  They  also,  according  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  tenure,  were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  into  the  royal  army ;  and  they 
likewise  had  a  voice  in  the  national  assemblies  that 
Charlemagne  caused  to  be  held  twice  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  those  august  communications, 
which  subsequently  became  the  law  of  the  land  and 
famous  in  history  as  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne. 
The  lowest  strata  of  Carolingian  society  were  formed 
by  the  villeins  and  the  slaves.  Nearly  the  whole 
remnant  of  the  original  Belgian  tribes  was  to  be 
found  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  whose 
ranks  were  further  swelled  by  captives  taken  in 
foreign  wars,  criminals  unable  to  pay  the  scheduled 
tariff  for  their  misdeeds,  freeman  who  had  married 
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slaves,  and  peasants  who  had  sold  themselves  into 
servitude  to  escape  starvation.  The  distinction 
between  the  villein  and  the  slave  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  enjoyed  absolutely  no  hope  of  ever  attain- 
ing freedom  or  any  share  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labour.  He  was  a  chattel  attached  to  the  property, 
and  transferable  with  it.  The  villein,  on  the  other 
hand,  owed  his  lord,  in  return  for  protection,  a  certain 
fixed  tribute,  which  could  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind. 
After  the  debt  had  been  discharged  he  could  work 
for  himself,  and  by  assiduous  thrift  might  succeed  in 
purchasing  his  freedom.  The  villein  thus  enjoyed  a 
residuary  interest  in  his  own  life  and  labour,  and  to 
that  extent  his  condition  was  less  forlorn  than  that  of 
the  slave.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Carolingian  regime  was  that  the  tenure  of  land 
was  not  only  the  symbol  of  freedom,  but  involved 
certain  military  duties  for  the  defence  and  extension 
of  the  Empire.  Consequently  it  was  impossible  for  a 
female  to  succeed  to  an  estate.  The  Salic  law, 
interdicting  all  uterine  succession  to  the  throne,  was 
but  an  extension  of  this  old  Prankish  principle.  The 
Church,  however,  was  perfectly  competent  to  hold  or 
inherit  property,  for  the  sword  was  as  essential  as  the 
cross  in  the  proper  equipment  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
ready  at  his  Emperor's  call  to  bless  with  the  one  or 
butcher  with  the  other,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
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moment  Such,  succinctly  stated,  were  the  chief  re- 
lations of  life  in  Belgium  under  the  rule  of  the  great 
Charles,  who  had  striven  to  harmonise  the  govern- 
ment of  a  simple  Prankish  community  with  the 
establishment  of  an  enormous  absolute  monarchy. 
The  effort  was  beyond  even  his  constructive  genius  ; 
and  in  his  respect  for  the  customs  of  the  diverse 
nations,  who  comprised  the  vast  fabric  of  his  empire, 
can  be  detected  the  little  rift  which,  widening  into  a 
chasm,  was  to  destroy  the  mighty  structure  almost  as 
soon  as  the  hands  of  its  architect  were  cold.  The 
political  and  masterful  genius  of  the  dynasty  seemed 
to  run  out  with  the  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  for  the 
later  Carolingians  proved  hardly  less  feeble  and  de- 
praved than  the  Merovingian  decadents;  and  the 
victory  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  monarchy,  signalled 
by  the  accession  of  Pepin  the  Short,  was  repeated. 
The  result  of  this  second  triumph  of  the  turbulent 
baronage  necessarily  intensified  the  drift  of  power 
signalised  during  the  previous  century.  Nothing  less 
than  the  complete  supremacy  of  Feudalism  has  to  be 
chronicled  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  during 
which  period  the  regions  which,  in  the  terms  of 
modern  geography,  constitute  Belgium,  are  alternately 
an  appanage  of  the  French  and  German  crowns. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CRUSADES  AND  COMMERCE 

There  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  exactly  the 

birth  of  Feudalism,  nor  can  any  one  king  be  regarded 

as  its  author.    It  was  not  in  existence  during  the  early 

Merovingian  monarchs,  although  it  was  in  course  of 

vigorous     development     throughout     the    reign    of 

Charlemagne,^   as    certain    capitularies   significantly 

attest.     The  seeds  of  the  system  are  doubtless  to  be 

traced   in   the   habit   of  the    Prankish    kings,   who, 

anxious  to  reward  the  nobles  that  had  contributed  to 

the  conquest  of  Gaul,  granted  to  each  a  portion  of 

the    newly   acquired    territory.      Indeed,    extensive 

grants  of  land  were  the  only  means  which  the  early 

kings  possessed  of  discharging  past  obligations  and 

assuring  future  assistance.     Charles  Martel,  after  his 

victory  at  Poitiers,  found  even  the  conquered  provinces 

inadequate  to  satisfy  all  demands,  and  was  obliged 

to   confiscate   Church   property  by  investing  secular 

barons  with  the  titles  and  domains  of  rich  abbeys. 

'  Hodgkin,  **  Charles  the  Great." 
t8 
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In  the  beginning  these  grants  entailed,  on  the  part  of  the 
vassal,  the  performance  of  important  duties — "  aids," 
as  they  were  called — towards  the  suzerain,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  obligations  became  gradually 
attenuated,  and  the  territorial  magnates,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  independent.  Thus  Belgium  was  par- 
celled out  into  petty  sovereignties  of  shreds  and 
patches,  such  as  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  the 
barony  of  Louvain,  and  the  duchies  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders. 

Three  causes  contributed  most  potently  to  the 
nascent  power  of  the  feudatories.  The  first  was 
that  in  consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  Empire 
upon  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  same  man  might 
be  the  vassal  of  different  lords  for  different  portions 
of  his  tenure.  For  instance,  the  Count  of  Flanders 
owed  fealty  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  sworn  **  homage  and  service,  even  unto 
death  inclusive."  The  quandary  in  which  this  con- 
flict of  duties  often  placed  him  tended  naturally  to 
the  vassal's  independence.  The  second  cause,  making 
towards  the  same  end,  was  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans.  These  Scandinavian  sea-dogs  penetrated 
in  their  light  skiffs  the  shallowest  estuaries  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Flanders. 
To  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  inland,  the 
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long-haired  barbarians  raided,  sacking  and  burning 
every  farm  and  village  within  reach,  and  slaughtering 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  not  taken 
refuge  in  the  unfathomable  forests.  So  enduring 
was  the  terror  thus  created  during  eighty  years  of 
chronic  invasion  that,  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
the  Litany  of  the  Belgic  Church  included  the  inter- 
colation :  "  From  the  wrath  of  the  Normans,  good 
Lord  deliver  us.'*  As  the  village  population  were 
interdicted  the  use  of  arms,  they  were  driven  to  seek 
security  within  the  protected  precincts  of  the  feudal 
lord's  domain,  and  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald 
enjoined  his  vassals  to  surround  their  castles  with 
fortified  fences.  In  this  way  the  "  burg,"  or  castle  of 
the  baron,  developed  into  a  populous  and  walled  city, 
whose  frowning  ramparts,  originally  a  defence  against 
the  foreigner,  ultimately  enabled  the  revolted  vassal 
to  bid  defiance  to  his  suzerain.  Among  the  towns 
which  owed  their  growth  and  strength  to  the  Norman 
invasion  are  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Ypres,  Louvain, 
and  Alost. 

By  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  the 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  legalising  the  practice  of 
handing  down  "  fiefs  and  offices  "  from  father  to  son, 
contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  By  the  famous 
capitulary  of  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  the  degenerate  Caro- 
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lingian  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  dynasty  and 
shed  his  last  vestige  of  sovran  power,  for  not  only  did 
the  landed  baronage  consolidate,  under  that  magna 
charta  of  Feudalism,  a  right  they  had  hitherto  surrep- 
titiously exercised,  but  the  official  administrators  of 
each  province  regarded  their  offices  and  the  servient 
estates  as  likewise  private  and  hereditary  property. 
In  fact,  every  post,  whose  tenure  was  valuable,  was 
similarly  treated  ;  even  the  position  of  Court-fool 
became  a  family  heir-loom. 

Independent  of  his  nominal  suzerain,  and  endowed 
with  spacious  possessions,  the  feudal  noble  was 
within  the  limits  of  his  domain,  an  absolute  monarch. 
He  was  the  only  surviving  "  freeman,"  since  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  that  class  had  ceased  to  exist. 
His  rights  over  his  serfs  were  as  inequitable  as  they 
were  arbitrary.  The  third  of  the  farmer's  crop  went 
to  his  lord.  The  guardianship  of  minors  was  dis- 
charged at  usurious  rates  by  the  noble,  who  also 
possessed  the  right  to  impose  a  husband  on  each 
heiress.  The  serf  himself  could  only  marry  on  con- 
dition of  according  his  superior  the  odious  "jus 
primse  noctis."  To  the  lord  alone  belonged  the 
privilege  of  hunting  over  his  tenant's  farm  and  allow- 
ing game  the  run  of  his  cultivated  lands.  Even  the 
grain  that  survived  the  ravages  of  huntsmen  and  the 
voracity  of  game  was  still  further  taxable :  a  tithe 
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of  the  diminished  crop  was  due  for  the  use  of  the 
baronial  mill,  and  one  in  every  six  loaves  for  the 
oven.  If,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  the  wretched 
beast  of  burden  attempted  by  flight  to  escape  from 
his  infamous  servitude,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  being 
hounded  down  as  an  outlaw.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  the  capital  of  the  lord's  dominion,  enjoyed  a 
slightly  preferable  servitude  to  that  of  the  rural 
villein.  The  former  had  some  semblance  of  civic 
liberty.  All  the  towns  possessed  the  municipal 
institution  of  the  "  echevinat "  established  by  Charle- 
magne, although  the  "echevins,''  or  councillors,  were 
nominated  by  the  feudal  lord  of  the  town.  As  a 
rule,  the  citizens  likewise  had  the  right  to  erect  a 
belfry — the  first  symbol  of  communal  liberty — whose 
original  purpose  was  doubtless  that  of  a  watch-tower, 
whence  the  alarm  might  be  given  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  but  whose  sonorous  bell 
survived  to  call  the  citizens  together  for  public  debate. 
Centuries  were,  however,  to  elapse  before  even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  enjoyed  any  real  right  of 
public  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  grievances ;  and 
if  their  condition  from  the  first  was  a  trifle  preferable 
to  that  of  the  country  folk,  it  was  still  an  ignominious 
servitude,  for  alike  they  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  horrors  of  tumult,  rapine,  and  private  war.  At  a 
period  when  nothing  approaching  public  law  existed, 
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the  right  of  private  vengeance  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal form  of  justice,  and  no  pretext  was  too  vain,  no 
incident  too  trivial,  to  justify  the  most  summary  and 
sanguinary  reprisal.  The  theft  of  a  cow  in  an  obscure 
village  of  Li^ge  set  province  against  province,  and 
ultimately  plunged  almost  the  whole  of  Belgium  into 
a  civil  war  which  lasted  two  years,  devastated  a 
hundred  villages,  and  cost  the  lives  of  fifteen  thousand 
persons.  In  vain  august  emperors  proclaimed  a  term 
of  universal  peace  ;  in  vain  mitred  abbots  preached  a 
truce  of  God.  Confusion  and  anarchy  enveloped  the 
whole  land.  Commerce  was  confined  to  the  secluded 
enterprise  of  a  few  monasteries,  and  industry  limited 
to  the  production  of  those  few  articles  indispensable 
to  the  gross  and  precarious  life  of  the  period. 

The  preaching  of  an  inspired  fanatic  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  course  of  events,  and  if  it  failed  to 
moderate  the  license  of  the  territorial  barons,  at  least 
diverted  it  into  a  less  noxious  channel.  Peter  the 
Hermit's  tour  through  Belgium  attracted  to  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  a  horde  of  turbulent  men  who 
had  been  little  better  than  chartered  pirates  or  con- 
secrated bandits.  The  prowess  and  unsullied  renown 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who  resigned  his  duchy  of 
Lothier  and  marquisate  of  Antwerp  to  win  a  crown 
of  immortal  glory  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  has  shed  an 
undeserved  lustre  over  the  motjey  crowd  of  ruffians 
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who  composed  the  first  Crusade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  seductive  privileges  accorded  by  the  Pope  to 
all  crusaders, — the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity,  coupled 
with  the  discharge  of  all  earthly  liabilities, — not  to 
mention  the  expectations  of  unlimited  plunder,  were 
precisely  those  ideals  which  appealed  irresistibly  to 
some  of  the  worst  elements  of  society.  Impecunious 
nobles  granted  liberal  charters  to  the  citizens  of  their 
towns  in  consideration  of  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  their  travelling  expenses  to  the  Holy  Land, 
or  the  whole  baronial  estate  was  sold  to  some 
Benedictine  monastery.  In  either  case  the  result  was 
a  distinct  amelioration  in  the  life  and  status  of  the 
labouring  population,  and  something  not  unlike  peace 
settled  on  the  land.  From  the  first  Crusade  may  be 
traced  the  renaissance  of  social  life,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  those  associations  among  merchants  and 
artisans,  of  those  guilds,  fraternities,  and  corporations 
which,  in  the  near  future,  were  to  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  political  development  of 
Belgium,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  kernel  of 
modern  municipal  government. 

It  would  be  tedious,  even  if  space  permitted,  to 
attempt  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  various 
Baldwins,  and  Guys,  and  Godfreys  who  by  fair  or 
foul  means,  by  marriage  or  murder,  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending their  baronial  and  baneful  influence  by  the 
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union  of  Flanders  to  Hainaut,  Brabant  to  Antwerp. 
Their  names  are  remembered  in  history  chiefly  for  the 
crimes  with  which  they  are  sullied,  or  the  pathetic 
moral  they  serve  to  illustrate.  As,  however,  one 
duchy  hardly  differed  from  another,  it  may  be  useful 
to  glance  rapidly  at  the  story  and  polity  of  Flanders, 
which  was  not  only  the  most  powerful  province  of  the 
period,  but  the  one  which  was  most  intimately  linked 
to  the  history  of  England,  a  relationship  from  which 
Belgium  was  to  derive  the  chief  source  of  its 
mediaeval  prosperity.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
that  portion  of  Belgium  east  of  the  Scheldt  was 
allotted  to  the  Emperor  Lothair,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  generic  name  Lotharingia  (Lotharii 
regnum),  of  which  Lorraine  is  the  modern  form.  The 
portion  situated  west  of  the  Scheldt,  and  known  as 
Flanders,  fell  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  then  a  fief 
of  France.  Its  first  Count  was  the  intrepid  Baldwin, 
surnamed  Iron-arm,  who  had  forcibly  abducted  the 
beautiful  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles,  and  widow  of 
our  Aethelwulf.  During  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
the  successors  of  Iron-arm  carried  on  a  bitter  struggle 
with  Germany,  chiefly  for  possession  of  the  rising 
towns,  Ghent  and  Alost.  When  William  of  Normandy 
was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  his  father- 
in-law,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  then  acting  regent  of 
France,  placed  at  his  disposal  Flemish  soldiers  and 
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ships.  In  consequence  of  this  aid  Belgium  shared  in 
the  spoils  of  Hastings,  and  several  Flemish  families 
became  feudal  lords  in  England.  The  Crusader, 
Robert  II.,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  offered  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem  previous  to  the  election  of  Godfrey,  but 
preferred  to  lead  his  followers  back  to  Belgium.  The 
anniversary  of  his  arrival,  with  the  remnant  of  an 
army,  is  still  celebrated  by  an  annual  fete  in  Brussels, 
where  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
January  the  chimes  of  St.  Gudule  recall  the  prodigals' 
return  eight  centuries  ago.^  With  the  view  of  alluring 
population  to  an  uncultured  and  inhospitable  portion 
of  his  province,  the  Count  of  Flanders  (1068)  founded 
the  town  of  Grammont,  and  in  one  of  the  earliest 
charters  2  that  have  come  down  to  us,  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  city  (i)  individual  liberty;  (2) 
the  right  to  hold,  buy,  sell,  inherit,  or  devise 
property ;  (3)  the  privilege  of  being  judged  by  a 
tribunal  of  "dchevins"  elected  in  accordance  with 
local  statutes,  of  giving  evidence,  and  of  being  exempt 
from  judicial  ordeals  that  still  obtained  throughout 
Belgium.  Finally,  they  were  endowed  with  the 
ownership  of  the  neighbouring  forest  and  the  usufruct 
of  the  meadows  to  pasture  their  cattle.     The  Charter 

^  Hyman's  "Histoire  Populaire  de  la  Belgique." 
2  The  most  ancient  Belgian  charter,  whose  text  has  survived, 
was  the  charter  of  Huy  (1060). 
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of  Grammont  was  the  model  after  which  many  later 
communities  were  fashioned,  and  its  niggardly  pro- 
visions afford  the  earliest  gleam  of  the  substitution  of 
the  settled  law  of  the  burghers  for  the  arbitrary 
violence  of  their  betters.  It  was  the  first  feeble 
shield  against  the  tyranny  of  feudalism,  and 
declared  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civic 
liberty. 

Thirty-three  years  later  an  enactment,  styled 
variously  "  Paix  de  Flandre"  and  "  Paix  d'Ypres," 
established  over  the  whole  of  the  barony  a  limited 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  rule, "  the  greater  the  delinquent, 
the  greater  the  delict."  For  the  rest  this  document 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  very  elementary  stage 
which  society  in  Belgium  had  then  reached.  While 
theft,  burglary,  and  a  threat  of  arson  were  punished 
by  death,  murder  and  bodily  violence  were  under  this 
statute  still  to  be  expiated  according  to  the  dis- 
criminating tariff  of  talion :  head  for  head,  eye  for 
eye.  The  villein's  only  justice  was  that  of  a  tribunal 
presided  over  by  his  lord ;  and  no  burgher,  other 
than  an  ofificial  of  the  Court,  could  bear  arms. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  ranked  among  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  and  modelled  his  court  upon  that  of 
his  suzerain.  As  at  Paris,  so  in  Flanders  there  were 
the  great  officers  of  the  household,  at  whose  head  was 
the  Chancellor,  who  combined  with  his  secular  dignity 
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that  of  Provost  of  St.  Donat  at  Bruges.  Under  him 
were  the  constable,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer 
(boutillier),  and  seneschal.  The  several  districts  of 
the  barony  were  held  as  fiefs  by  powerful  aristocrats. 
If  the  chief  place  of  the  department  consisted  of  a 
castle  and  its  surrounding  town,  the  governor  was 
called  the  "  chatelain,"  or  viscount ;  if  there  was  no 
castle  the  place  was  known  as  a  "  burg,"  and  the 
administrator  as  "bailli."  The  rulers  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Courtrai,  Audenarde  were  *'  chatelains,"  and 
those  of  Tournai,  Termonde,  and  Courtrai  were 
"  baillis."  Each  of  these,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
dimensions  of  his  district,  provided  military  con- 
tingents to  the  army  of  his  suzerain,  the  Count  of 
Flanders.  They  were  also  expected  to  discharge  the 
feudal  *'aids"  in  due  season,  but  otherwise  they 
enjoyed  unlimited  dominion  within  the  limits  of 
their  "  ch^tellenies  "  or  "  balliages." 

In  each  province  there  existed  a  supreme  court 
composed  of  the  leading  vassals  as  well  as  deputies 
from  the  "  ^chevins  "  of  the  free  burghers.  The  general 
administration  of  the  department  came  within  the 
purview  of  this  tribunal.  Each  town,  however,  had 
its  council  of  thirteen  "  ^chevins  "  elected  for  life  by 
the  count  himself  from  the  leading  families  of  the 
place,  and  over  whose  deliberations  he  or  his 
"  chatelain  "  presided.    As  the  members  of  this  select 
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corporation  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  wealthier  burghers,  the  labouring  and  unfree 
population  had  often  flagrant  cause  for  complaint. 
In  order,  consequently,  to  protect  as  much  as 
possible  their  individual  rights,  they  early  instituted 
a  working-man's  magistracy  elected  from  their  own 
ranks.  Needless  to  say  that  these  "jur^s"  or 
**consaux,"  as  they  were  called,  received  no  official 
recognition  from  the  wealthier  burghers.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  contempt  was  excited  by  these  early 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  degraded  orders  to  impinge 
upon  the  judicial  preserves  of  the  Tich  aristocrat. 
But  the  despised  "juries"  had  yet  a  momentous  role 
to  play  during  the  social  upheaval  that  arose  from 
the  relations  of  Flanders  with  England,  and  of 
Belgium  in  general  with  the  Orient. 

When  Baldwin,  the  ninth  and  most  enlightened 
of  that  name,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
in  the  course  of  what  is  known  as  the  fourth  Crusade, 
the  kingdom  of  Byzantium  became,  so  to  speak,  a 
remote  colony  of  Flanders,  and  a  brisk  com- 
mercial exchange  was  initiated  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  distant  possession.  Lucrative  re- 
lations were  also  established  with  the  Portuguese, 
Venetians,  and  Arabs ;  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
became  the  common  and  convenient  highway  for  the 
ships  of  Flanders  carrying  English  wool  and  Flemish 
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cloths  to  the  Levant,  and  returning  laden  with  the 
silks  and  spices  of  the  East.  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  commerce,  were  trans- 
formed from  sordid  capitals  of  narrow  baronies  into 
the  most  considerable  trading  centres  of  Europe — 
the  ports  were  crowded  with  foreign  shipping,  and 
their  streets  filled  with  picturesque  ambassadors 
and  merchant  princes.  Industry  and  commerce  had 
their  natural  sequel.  Freemen  became  burghers,  and 
villeins  became  freemen.  The  meanest  hind  felt 
wealth  within  his  reach ;  and  the  thoughts  of  all  were 
widened  by  the  vistas  of  a  new  world. 


CHAPTER  III 


RISE  OF  THE  COMMONS 


The  birth  of  liberty  in  Belgium  was  to  be  a  long 
agony.  Upon  the  great  commercial  awakening  and 
general  prosperity  caused  by  the  crusades,  the  civic 
privileges  of  every  important  town  in  the  country 
were  gradually  extended.  Each  prince,  anxious  to 
share  in  the  enormous  wealth  flowing  into  Belgium 
through  trade  channels,  endeavoured  to  make  ex- 
istence in  his  towns  particularly  attractive  to  the 
merchant  and  artisan.  Immigration  was  consequently 
encouraged  by  the  grant  of  liberal  charters,  and  even 
by  the  practical  abolition  of  slavery.  The  earliest 
liberal  "  keures "  or  charters  of  Brabant,  Hainaut, 
and  Li^ge  nearly  all  belong  to  this  epoch.  But  in 
almost  every  case  the  immediate  result  was  to 
strengthen  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  wealthier 
burghers,  and  to  confine  all  municipal  power  to  the 
ranks  of  a  few  families.  At  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Louvain,  and  Li^ge,  to    mention    only  the   largest 

centres,  the  "  6chevins"  developed  into  a  close  corpora- 

41  c 
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tion,  the  members  of  which  nominated  their  successors 
from  among  their  relatives.  Thus  arose  those  civic 
aristocracies  known  in  Flanders  as  "  Poorters,"  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  as  "  Lignages  "  or 
"Vinages,"  which  comprised  all  the  families  whose 
members  were  eligible  for  the  position  of  councillor. 
Monopoly  had  its  common  effect :  the  interests  of 
the  wealthy  few  became  the  measure  of  justice.  The 
tradesmen  and  the  artisan,  weighed  down  by  inequit- 
able taxes,  and  excluded  from  all  civic  offices, 
clamoured  in  vain  for  redress.  Reviving  an  ancient 
Scandinavian  institution,  the  discontented  and  dis- 
franchised majority  had  associated  themselves  into 
various  guilds  which  not  only  served  the  end  of 
trade  protection  societies,  but  facilitated  communal 
action  for  the  assertion  of  individual  rights.  There 
were  as  many  different  guilds  as  there  were  divisions 
of  industry,  but  the  degree  of  importance  varied 
considerably,  the  Weavers  and  the  Brewers  being 
invariably  the  highest.  Generally  speaking,  they 
were  all  known  by  the  appellation  "  metiers."  The 
"  juries "  were  the  sworn  representatives  of  the 
"  metiers,"  selected  from  the  members  of  the  cor^ 
porations;  and  the  two  chairmen,  annually  elected, 
of  these  "  juries "  were  ultimately  known  as 
burgomasters. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  position  of  the 
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privileged  burghers  could  only  be  carried  at  the  cost 
of  bloodshed ;  but  the  two  hostile  forces  chose  a  some- 
what circuitous  mode  of  attack.  As  the  decisive 
events  took  place  in  Flanders,  it  will  be  well  to 
confine  our  attention,  for  the  moment,  exclusively 
to  that  battlefield.  For  many  years  the  suzerain 
authority  of  the  King  of  France  in  the  great  Belgian 
barony  had  been  purely  nominal.  When,  however, 
the  crown  of  Flanders  passed  to  a  woman,  Jeanne  of 
Constantinople,  in  12 14,  Philip  Augustus  seized  the 
occasion  thus  presented,  as  he  thought,  of  riveting 
the  dependence  of  Flanders  upon  France.  Exer- 
cising his  feudal  right  of  imposing  a  husband  on  his 
liege's  heiress,  he  chose  Ferrand  of  Portugal,  in  whom 
he  expected  to  find  a  grateful  and  submissive  vassal. 
Philip  had  reckoned  without  the  Flemish  people,  who 
drove  their  new  ruler  to  assume  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  King  of  France.  Alliances  were 
speedily  formed  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Bra- 
bangons,  and  help  was  also  obtained  alike  from 
England  and  Germany.  The  battle  of  Bouvines 
decided  the  day  for  France,  and  the  power  of 
Feudalism  in  Belgium  was  shattered.  Royalty 
triumphed  over  an  insurgent  aristocracy,  and 
Flanders  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
integral  part  of  France. 

The  moment  seemed  propitious  to  the  "  metiers  " 
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for  compelling  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  reorganise 
the  corrupt  government  of  the  "  ^chevins,"  who  on 
their  side  appealed  to  the  King  of  France  for  pro- 
tection. The  astute  Philip,  recognising  a  further 
opportunity  for  minimising  the  power  of  his  vassal, 
supported  the  "^chevins,"  and  thus  drove  the  re- 
luctant count  into  the  arms  of  the  "  metiers."  In 
this  way  two  irreconcilable  political  groups  were 
begotten  in  Flanders:  the  "leliaarts"  (people  of 
the  lily),  composed  of  all  those  having  French  ten- 
dencies ;  and  the  "  clauwaarts  "  (people  of  the  claw), 
representing  the  national  party,  who  chose  the  claws 
of  the  Flanders'  lion  as  their  titular  emblem.  No 
ties  of  affection  or  devotion  united  the  members  of 
either  group:  the  whole  matter  was  purely  one  of 
interest.  The  count  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  Com- 
mons, to  declare  the  independence  of  Flanders,  while 
the  Commons,  with  his  aid,  hoped  to  establish  their 
municipal  rights. 

At  the  outset  the  national  cause  seemed  hopeless. 
In  the  first  battle  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  beaten 
and  taken  prisoner  ;  his  province  was  confiscated,  and 
its  towns  were  occupied  by  French  soldiers.  But  the 
triumph  was  of  brief  duration.  Two  disfranchised 
commoners — Pierre  de  Coninck,  a  weaver,  and  Jean 
Breydel,  a  butcher — rallied  the  nationalists,  and 
surprised  Bruges,  in  spite  of  a  strong  French  garrison. 
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Every  inhabitant  who  failed  to  pronounce  the  shib- 
boleth, "Schild  en  vriend,"  was  summarily  despatched 
by  the  victorious  Flemings.  To  this  first  act  in  the  long 
fight  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  this  mediaeval 
prologue  to  the  September  massacres,  history  has 
given  the  name,  "  Matines  brugeoises." 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  King  of  France 
would  leave  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of  3000  of  his 
subjects  and  soldiers  unavenged  ;  yet  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  the  undisciplined  burghers  of 
Flanders,  groaning  under  four  centuries  of  oppression, 
would  be  any  match  for  the  majestic  chivalry  of 
France — the  heroes  of  a  hundred  fights.  Neither 
shield  protected,  nor  uniform  graced,  these  Flemish 
knights  of  labour.  Dressed  in  their  habits  just  as  for 
every  day's  toil,  with  necks  bared  and  sleeves  rolled, 
they  marched  out,  20,000  strong,  and  armed  with  a 
simple  lance  or  facetious  bonjour,^  offered  battle  to 
the  flower  of  the  French  army  on  the  plain  of 
Groeninghe,  nth  July,  1302.  A  force  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  armed  cap-a-pie,  had  marched  up  from 
Paris,  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  path,  as  far 
as  Courtrai.  Before  rushing  on  what  seemed  certain 
death,  the  Flemings  had  confessed  themselves  and 
partaken  of  the  Communion.  Then,  as  the  whole 
army  was  still  kneeling,  each  man  lifted  to  his  mouth 
^  A  heavy  club  garnished  with  iron  points. 
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a  handful  of  Flemish  soil  and  fervently  kissed  it. 
In  that  moving  ceremony  lay  the  secret  of  the  day's 
victory.  A  force  hitherto  unknown  in  Belgium  had 
been  generated,  indirectly,  as  a  result  of  the  crusades. 
Then  was  cradled  a  spirit  and  sentiment  of  nationality 
against  which  the  fearful  odds  of  France  were  to  hurl 
themselves  in  vain.  Courtrai  was  the  Bannockburn 
of  Flanders ;  in  the  one  case,  as  the  other,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  nation's  independence  was  laid. 

Although  over  five  centuries  were  to  elapse  before 
the  fabric  begun  by  De  Coninck  and  Breydel  was 
completed,  the  immediate  sequel  of  "  the  battle  of  the 
spurs,"  ^  as  the  fight  at  Courtrai  was  popularly 
christened,  was  of  very  considerable  importance. 
The  duel  between  the  "  metiers  "  and  the  "  echevins  " 
had  been  short  and  sharp,  and  the  effect  throughout 
every  commune  of  Belgium  was  electrical.  In  the 
cities  of  Li%e,  Namur,  Brabant,  and  Hainaut,  as 
well  as  in  Flanders,  the  associated  trades  clamoured 
for  their  political  rights,  which  the  princes  and  dukes 
were  not  in  a  position  to  withhold  any  longer. 
Within  two  years  of  the  triumph  of  trade  over 
tyranny,  the  city  of  Bruges  received  its  great  charter, 
guaranteeing  citizenship  to  all  who,  for  a  year  and  a 

^  So  called  from  700  golden  spurs  found  on  the  field,  and  sub. 
sequently  hung  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Courtrai.  The 
anniversary  is  celebrated  in  Belgium  to-day. 
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day,  had  resided  in  the  Franchise  ^  of  Bruges,  and 
according  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  municipal 
government  to  the  artisans  of  the  city.  At  Ghent  a 
clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  "echevins,"  and  the 
"  Poorters  "  ceased  to  have  any  practical  existence  as 
a  political  force.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  any  civic 
function,  it  was  first  of  all  imperative  to  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  guilds.  A  few  years  later  saw  at 
Cortenberg,  a  village  between  Brussels  and  Louvain, 
the  inception  of  representative  government  in 
Brabant.  By  the  charter  of  Cortenberg  was  con- 
stituted a  council  of  sixteen  deputies  from  the 
principal  towns  of  the  province ;  and  to  this  council, 
in  which  the  burghers  had  a  complete  majority,  was 
delegated  the  consideration  of  all  matters  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

If  Flanders  occupied  the  van  in  the  fight,  Li^ge 
assuredly  led  the  way  in  progress.  The  genuine 
founder  of  this  princely  bishopric  was  the  sagacious 
and  unscrupulous  Notger,  whose  fame  grew  so  great 
that,  among  generations  of  grateful  Li^geois,  it  was  a 
current  proverb,  '*  Li^ge  owed  Notger  to  Christ,  and 
all  the  rest  to  Notger."  Being  an  independent 
ecclesiastic  principality,  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  easier  than  was  the 

1  The  Franchise  included  the  city  itself,  and  all  that  portion 
situated  outside  the  walls,  and  styled  the  Franc  of  Bruges. 
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case  in  any  other  province  of  Belgium.     The  govern- 
ment was,  of  course,  always  feudal,  but  the  hardships 
of  that  system  had  become  largely  mollified  by  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  the  Church.     As  early  as 
the    thirteenth    century    serfdom    had   almost    dis- 
appeared, and  the  population  was  roughly  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  clergy,  including  all  those  of    " 
either  sex  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  the  citizens  or  wealthy  burghers,  and 
the  artisans.       The  last  were  not  eligible   for   any 
municipal  office,  but  otherwise  enjoyed  all  the  civic 
privileges.        As     usual,    the    monopoly  of   power 
encouraged  the  malversation  of  municipal  funds,  and 
an  attempt  to  extort  an   unpopular  tax  provoked  a 
conflict  in  which  the  "  ^chevins  "  were  worsted.     By 
a  happy  chance  the  successful    resistance    of   the 
Lidgeois  artisans  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
victory  of  Courtrai,  which  added  an  irresistible  force 
to   the  demands  of  all   labour  organisations.      An 
equal   share   in   the    communal   administration   was 
accorded  alike  to  artisan  and  burgher.   The  " dchevins  " 
were  obliged   to  render  an  annual  account  of  their 
stewardship    to    the     assembled    "metiers,"    whose 
members   were   exempted   from   any   tax    and   any 
military  enlistment  unless  the  previous  consent  of  the 
"juries"  had  been  obtained.      The   triumph  of  the 
working  class  received  a  further  confirmation  by  the 
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Paix  d'Angleur  (13 13),  which  converted  the  con- 
stitution of  Li^ge  into  a  pure  democracy.  The 
administrative  power  was  confined  to  the  burgo- 
master and  the  "  juries"  alone,  while,  according  to  the 
same  enactment,  nobody  was  eligible  for  either 
office  without  being  first  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
twenty-five  trade  guilds.  At  the  same  time,  member- 
ship of  a  "  metier  "  did  not  necessarily  imply  practice 
of  the  particular  industry.  Thus  the  guild,  which 
owed  its  revival  to  the  pretensions  of  the  "^chevins," 
became  the  unit  of  the  State,  and  the  source  of  all 
political  power.  The  provisions  of  the  "Paix 
d'Angleur"  were  extended  three  years  later  by  the 
"  Paix  de  Fexhe,"  which  may  be  considered  the 
province's  declaration  of  right,  to  which  all  sub- 
sequent sovereigns  were  supposed  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance.  By  this  famous  statute  that  spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler  of  Li6ge,  the  Prince-bishop,  was  made 
the  mere  head  of  the  executive,  and  the  people  became 
the  sole  source  of  legislative  power. 

Precisely  five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  and  although  immediately 
upon  that  event  the  fountains  of  tumult  and  tyranny 
broke  their  former  bounds,  the  ark  of  liberty  is  still 
found  floating  on  the  flood.  The  country,  instead  of 
being  a  congeries  of  more  or  less  detached  de- 
pendencies, had  discovered  in  a  common  religion  a 
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common  tongue  and  a  common  purpose,  a  force  of 
cohesion  that  assured  their  ultimate  combination  as 
a  poh'tical  entity.  The  scattered  villages,  mere 
aggregations  of  oppressed  peasants,  had  developed 
into  civic  corporations  endowed  with  considerable 
vitality  and  strength,  and  administered  by  trade 
unions  of  free  citizens,  whom  the  prosperity  and 
commerce  of  the  country  had  made  its  actual 
governors.  In  brief,  that  fabulous  personage,  the 
Commune,  had  been  born,  whose  simple  name  acts 
like  a  charm  and  safeguard.  The  citizen,  who 
found  himself  beset  by  any  danger,  had  but  to  cry 
out  "  Commune ! "  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  a 
force  of  friends  jealous  to  defend  a  fellow-burgher 
within  the  privileged  precincts.  Not  only  was  every 
inhabitant  of  these  miniature  republics  free,  but 
every  one  who  succeeded  in  sheltering  himself 
within  the  city's  boundaries  attained  emancipation 
and  often  a  settled  residence — citizenship.  In  this 
way  the  population  of  the  principal  centres  of  in- 
dustry daily  increased.  Brussels,  Louvain,  Li^ge, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges  counted  each,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  communal  entity  was,  however,  not 
actually  independent.  Feudalism  was  only  wounded 
at  Courtrai,  not  killed  ;  and  as  the  Count  of  Flanders 
remafned   still   a  nominal   vassal    of   the    King  of 
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France,  so  cities  like  Ghent  and  Bruges  became 
vassals  of  the  count.  Brussels  and  Louvain  had 
likewise  to  discharge  feudal  duties  to  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  The  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied 
the  position  of  suzerain  towards  dependent  towns 
and  domains.  Thus  Bruges  exercised  authority 
over  the  Franc  of  Bruges,  Ghent  over  Les  Pays  de 
Waes,  Alost,  Audenarde,  and  Courtrai.  In  the 
surviving  dependence  of  village  upon  city,  of  city 
upon  count,  and  count  upon  king,  is  to  be  traced 
the  poison  which,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  undermined  the  vigorous 
growth  of  Belgian  independence  and  reduced  the 
nascent  nationality  to  an  almost  comatose  con- 
dition. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AGE  OF  THE  ARTEVELDES 


An  intermittent  struggle  between  Flanders  and 
France,  enduring  eighteen  years  after  the  battle  of 
the  Spurs,  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1320,  under 
which  Philip  le  Bel,  wearied  by,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "the  incessant  downpour  of  Flemings," 
guaranteed,  for  a  territorial  consideration,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Flanders.  Intoxicated  by  their  success, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  proved  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  had 
contributed  to  their  victory.  A  spirit  of  decentralisa- 
tion hovered  in  the  air;  and  just  as  the  count  had 
successfully  evaded  the  French  suzerainty,  so  the 
Communes  attempted  to  emancipate  themselves 
entirely  from  that  of  the  count.  The  strain  was 
too  much  for  the  delicate  and  unnatural  union  of 
prince  and  plebeian.  The  authority  of  the  former 
was  defied,  his  prestige  injured,  his  very  crown 
jeopardised ;   and  in  the  short  span  of  eight  years 

after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  found  himself  in  the 
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dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  a  humiliating 
capitulation  to  the  exactions  of  an  unsatiable  rabble, 
and  an  equally  humiliating  appeal  for  protection  to 
the  King  of  France.  At  length  the  excesses  and 
lawlessness  of  the  mob  deprived  him  of  any  alterna- 
tive, and  a  large  French  force  invaded  Flanders  to 
extinguish  a  formidable  jacquerie.  The  insurgents 
were  badly  beaten  at  Cassel,  and  nearly  all  their 
leaders  perished  on  the  field.  For  the  next  sixty 
years  the  Count  of  Flanders  degenerated  into  a 
mere  creature  of  the  French  king.  But  the  genius 
of  a  Flemish  burgher,  and  the  ambition  of  an  English 
monarch,  were  to  make  matters  very  unpleasant  both 
for  the  count  and  his  suzerain. 

Philip,  the  first  of  the  Valois,  had  hardly  time  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  victory  at  Cassel  before  his 
right  to  the  French  crown  was  challenged  by  Edward 
III.  In  his  extremity  Philip,  exercising  his  feudal 
right,  called  upon  Flanders  to  provide  him  with 
military  aid ;  but  Edward,  likewise  recognising  the 
value  of  Flemish  auxiliaries  in  such  a  contest,  made 
overtures  of  alliance  to  the  principal  Communes ;  and 
in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
the  burghers,  where  the  shoe  would  pinch  worst,  he 
prohibited  the  export  of  English  wool  into  Flanders. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  looms  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres 
were  idle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  reduced 
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to  the  verge  of  starvation.  As  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  for  the  crown  was  uncertain,  the  unfortunate 
Flemings  decided  to  pursue  a  middle  course  :  in  the 
hope  of  at  once  averting  the  English  king's  rage  and 
of  abstaining  from  war  against  their  suzerain,  they 
declared  the  neutrality  of  Flanders.  This  decision  is 
credited  to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Jacques 
Artevelde,  a  wealthy  burgher  of  Ghent  and  a  member 
of  the  Weavers'  Guild.  This  man  already  enjoyed  a 
unique  position  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  who, 
according  to  Froissart,  had  distinguished  him  with 
the  title,  "  le  saige  homme."  His  advice  in  this  case 
proved  the  appellation  to  be  not  undeserved. 

Philip,  fearful  of  driving  the  burghers  into  the  arms 
of  the  English,  pretended  to  respect  the  neutrality ; 
and  Edward,  still  hopeful  of  effecting  an  alliance, 
agreed  to  permit  the  purchase  of  English  wool  at 
Dordrecht.  Artevelde  has  been  suspected,  not 
unreasonably,  of  having  leaned  from  the  very  outset 
towards  an  English  alliance,  and  of  having  affected 
an  opposition  because  he  hoped  first  to  realise  a  con- 
federacy of  the  various  Belgian  provinces.  But 
Artevelde  was  an  age  too  soon ;  the  spirit  of 
decentralisation,  the  commercial  rivalries  of  the 
Communes,  and  the  egotistic  tyranny  of  the  large 
cities  over  the  small,  raised  insurmountable  obstacles. 
The  federal  scheme  was   not,  however,  without  a 
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certain  initial  success.  The  Communes  of  Brabant, 
Hainaut,  and  Flanders  did  ostensibly  unite  their 
destinies  by  political  and  commercial  convention*. 
Thereupon  the  Count  of  Flanders  fled  to  the  Court 
of  France,  and  Philip  harried  the  frontier  villages  of 
the  province.  At  length  the  occasion  seemed  ripe  for 
Artevelde  openly  to  favour  an  alliance  with  England  ; 
and  in  order  to  spare  the  Flemings  the  sensation  of 
bearing  arms  against  their  feudal  suzerain,  he  per- 
suaded Edward  to  substantiate  his  trumped-up  claim 
to  the  French  throne  by  assuming  the  title,  King  of 
France.  Thus  Philip  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
usurper,  and  the  Flemish  conscience  became  easy. 
In  token  of  his  satisfaction,  Edward  erected  Bruges 
into  the  principal  continental  port  for  English  wool, 
and  authorised  the  free  circulation  of  Flemish  cloths 
in  England.  No  time  was  lost  in  plucking  the  first 
fruits  of  the  alliance.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ecluse 
an  English  fleet,  assisted  by  the  Brugeois,  annihilated 
the  French  Navy  ;  and  the  allied  forces  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Tournai,  then  in  the  possession  of  Philip, 
who,  more  discreet  than  valorous,  offered  terms  that 
were  acceptable  to  Edward  and  honourable  to 
Artevelde. 

The  period  of  peace  that  ensued  was  employed  by 
Artevelde  in  consolidating  the  unity  of  Flanders,  and 
reorganising  the  government  of  his  native  town.     He 
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established  a  general  council  for  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  and  revived  the  "  Poorters  "  as  a  political 
force.     In  the  steps  of  peace  and  good  government 
followed  a  commercial  prosperity  that  eclipsed  all 
former    periods;    but,   unfortunately,   the    union    of 
Flanders  which  adversity  had  compelled,  the  race  for 
wealth  quickly  dissolved.     The  greater  trade  centres 
oppressed  the  smaller,  and  the  patrician  guilds  per- 
secuted the  plebeian.     Even  in  the  city  of  Artevelde, 
the  weavers,  made  an  unprovoked  and  brutal  attack 
upon  the  subordinate  guild  of  the  fullers.     Fifteen 
hundred  burghers  fell  in  this  affray  on  the  Place  du 
Vendredi,  where  to-day  stands  the  colossal  statue  of 
the   illustrious   tribune.     Artevelde  immediately  re- 
signed  his  membership  of  the  Weavers'  Guild,  and 
entering  that  of  the  Brewers',  championed  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  corporation.      The   march   of  events 
forced  him  to  assume  a  position  that  savoured  of 
dictatorship,   and    provoked   a   threatening   attitude 
among  many  whom  his  stern  rule  controlled  within 
the  bounds  of  law  and  order.     Conscious,  however, 
that  only  a  strong  central  authority  could  cope  with 
the  incipient  anarchy,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the 
English  alliance,  Artevelde  endeavoured  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  the  Count  of  Flanders*  son  and  a 
daughter  of  Edward.      The  design  was  purposely 
misrepresented   to    the  burghers  by   the  Count  of 
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Flanders,  whose  French  prejudices  compelled  hini  to 
view  the  projected  union  as  a  mere  subterfuge  for 
rendering  Flanders  a  fief  of  England.  French  gold, 
liberally  squandered  among  the  turbulent  elements  of 
the  city,  generated  a  formidable  party  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  the  tribune,  who  was  publicly  accused  of  mis- 
appropriating the  revenues  of  the  province.  During 
his  absence  in  England  the  enemies  of  Artevelde 
plotted  his  destruction,  and  on  the  night  of  his  return 
the  great  leader  was  assassinated  on  the  threshold  of 
his  house  by  hired  minions  of  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  good  that  Artevelde 
had  done  would  live  after  him.  The  alliance  with 
England  was  continued,  and  when,  in  the  following 
year,  the  Count  of  Flanders  perished  on  the  field  of 
Cr^cy,  the  Flemings  endeavoured  to  force  his  son, 
Louis  de  Maele,  into  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Edward  III.  There  were  even  indications  that 
Artevelde's  dream  of  a  Belgian  confederation  would 
be  realised.  Appearances,  however,  proved  deceptive. 
The  English  marriage  scheme  revolted  the  new 
count,  who  declined  to  wed  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  murderer ;  and  far  from  the  federation  of  the 
Belgian  Communes  being  accomplished,  even  those  of 
Flanders  found  united  action  impossible.  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ypres,  the  three  great  cities  in  whose 
hands     Artevelde    had    concentrated    the    adminis- 
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tration  of  the  whole  province,  discovered  in  their 
commercial  rivalry  a  continual  source  of  trouble. 
The  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
and  heiress  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fissure  in  communal  amity. 
An  act  savouring  of  partiality  drove  the  Gantois 
once  more  into  open  rebellion.  The  count,  hard 
pressed  for  funds  to  provide  the  extravagances  of  his 
court,  sold  the  Brugeois  the  right  of  constructing  a 
canal  to  the  Lys,  and  of  obtaining  thus  an  avenue 
into  the  internal  navigation  of  Flanders  which  the 
Gantois  had  hitherto  regarded  as  their  indefeasible 
monopoly.  A  desperate  struggle  thereupon  ensued 
between  the  two  towns,  and  Flanders,  hopelessly 
divided  into  two  camps,  was  ravaged  alternately  by 
rebel  and  Royalist.  On  the  field  of  Nevele  the 
insurgent  burghers  were  completely  routed  by  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  aided  by  a  strong  contingent  of 
Burgundian  troops.  The  city  of  Ghent,  however, 
defied  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Fire 
and  famine  alike  failed  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to 
terms.  In  the  moment  of  their  deepest  distress  the 
burghers  implored  Philip  Artevelde,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  their  murdered  hero,  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  town.  Since  the  assassination  of 
his  father  and  brother,  Philip  Artevelde  had  lived  in 
obscure  retirement,  and  was  forty-one  when,  in  1381, 
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his  townsmen  raised  him  to  a  practical  dictatorship. 
In  the  administration  of  this  difficult  office  he  dis- 
played as  much  intelligence  as  vigour.  With  the 
enemy  at  the  gate,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to 
banish,  under  pain  of  death,  all  questions  of  private 
quarrel.  But  although  the  great  chieftain  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  burghers  as  one  man,  he  could  not 
assuage  the  pangs  of  starvation.  The  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  grew  appalling.  Philip  endeavoured 
to  make  terms  with  the  besiegers,  who  proved 
intractable.  Goaded  to  desperation,  and  unflinching 
in  their  resistance,  the  burghers,  on  Artevelde's 
advice,  decided  upon  a  sortie.  In  spite  of  an 
enormous  disparity  in  numbers,  the  Royalist  troops 
and  their  Burgeois  auxiliaries  were  routed  at 
Beverhout,  and  Artevelde,  at  the  head  of  the  Gantois, 
took  possession  of  Bruges. 

Once  more  Flanders  became  united  in  the  popular 
cause,  and  Philip  Artevelde  was  everywhere  accepted 
as  regent  (rewaert)  of  the  province,  whose  count  had 
sought  the  usual  refuge  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
consternation  created  in  Paris  by  the  success  of  Arte- 
velde was  both  real  and  general.  Once  again  the 
flower  of  a  feudal  army  had  been  annihilated  by  insur- 
gent burghers,  grossly  inferior  in  numbers  and  equip- 
ment. The  danger  of  allowing  the  revolt  of 
the     Gantois     to     remain     unpunished     was     daily 
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forced  upon  the  anxious  attention  of  the  French 
nobility  by  rumours  of  communal  conspiracies 
at  Paris,  Orleans,  Chalons,  and  Rheims.  Accordingly, 
elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  crush  the 
Flemings,  and  six  months  after  Artevelde's  victory,  a 
numerous  French  army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  its 
young  king,  Charles  VI.  himself,  invaded  Flanders. 
Meanwhile,  the  Gantois  had  not  been  idle.  Strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  to  enlist  English  help  against 
the  common  foe,  and  when  Philip  Artevelde  led  out 
his  forces  towards  West  Roosebeke,  it  was  mainly 
with  the  notion  of  holding  the  French  in  check  until 
the  Flemings  should  receive  English  reinforcements. 
The  issue  of  the  fight  rendered  extraneous  aid  un- 
availing, and  completely  reversed  the  effects  of  the 
battle  of  Groeninghe.  In  spite  of  prodigies  of  valour, 
the  Flemings  were  overwhelmed.  Nine  thousand 
perished  on  the  field ;  and  hidden  among  a  heap  of 
slain  was  found  the  body  of  the  heroic  Artevelde. 
But  even  this  disaster  failed  to  drive  the  inhabitants 
of  Ghent  into  submission.  A  lieutenant  of  Artevelde's, 
named  Frans  Akermann,  was  elected  commander  of 
the  forces,  who,  defying  the  united  power  of  the 
French  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  succeeded  in 
reducing  Ypres  to  ashes  because  of  the  town's 
adhesion  to  the  royal  cause.  At  length,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  English  under  John  of  Gaunt, 
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a  truce  was  concluded  a  year  later.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Louis  de  Maele  died  in  France,  and  Flanders  fell 
under  the  rule  of  his  son-in-law,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who,  anxious  to  establish  peace  in  his  new 
possessions,  successfully  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Gantois. 

The  epoch  of  the  Arteveldes  marks  the  apogee  of 
the  Communes  in  Belgium.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  artisans  and  burghers  had  succeeded  in  abolishing 
the  exclusive  political  privileges  of  the  "  ^chevins  "  and 
municipal  aristocracy.  If,  as  in  Lou  vain  after  the 
insurrection  of  Pierre  Coutereel,  the  "  metiers  "  failed 
finally  to  secure  the '  franchise,  the  effect  to  the  town 
was  disastrous.  The  workers  emigrated  to  England, 
where  the  enlightened  policy  of  Edward  III.  had 
offered  many  allurements  to  the  Flemish  weaver  to 
establish  himself  in  the  great  wool  country.  The 
commercial  decay  of  Louvain  began  with  the  exodus 
to  England  that  followed  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocrats  in  1383.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  guilds  were  successful,  and  the  Belgian  Communes 
developed,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  into  au- 
tonomous republics.  Their  inhabitants  enjoyed 
individual  liberty,  the  right  of  being  under  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  their  elected  "6chevins,"  exemptions 
from  all  charges  levied  without  the  sanction  of  the 
community  expressed  through  its  delegates  (le  sens 
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du  pays),  a  very  limited  liability  to  military  service, 
and  the  privilege  of  having  an  annual  public  statement 
of  the  communal  administration — a  Budget  speech. 
The  last  was  no  needless  precaution,  for  in  Lidge,  as 
late  as  1385,  the  "^chevins"  were  impeached  and 
degraded  for  the  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds. 
But  despite  the  political,  administrative,  and  judicial 
independence  of  the  Communes,  there  was  in  the  fruit 
of  liberty,  garnered  after  many  long  years  of  bitter 
and  bloody  strife,  that  "  little  pitted  speck  that, 
rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  all."  The  Communes 
had  laid  feudalism  in  ruins,  but  they  had  failed 
egregiously  to  erect  any  concrete  structure  in  its 
stead.  Their  petty  trade  jealousies  and  selfish 
provincialism  had  obstructed  any  stable  combination. 
Jacques  Artevelde  recognised  the  flaw,  and  his 
attempted  confederation  of  the  Belgian  Communes  is 
the  chief  title  to  fame  of  that  immortal  rebel.  Had 
he  succeeded,  not  only  would  the  inception  of  the 
United  Netherlands  been  ante-dated  by  four  centuries, 
but  Belgium  would  have  been  spared  the  terrible 
agony  of  Burgundian  and  Austrian  domination. 
Artevelde  failed  precisely  as  Indutiomas  had,  and  as 
William  the  Silent  was  to  fail,  because  of  the  inherent 
incapacity  of  the  Belgians  to  subordinate  individual 
interest  to  the  common  weal.  What,  however,  the 
recognition   of   a    mutual    advantage    should   have 
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effected  for  the  Communes  in  particular,  matrimonial 
alliances  and  the  acumen  of  a  Burgundian  prince  did 
for  the  country  in  general ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  now  included  within  the  borders  of  modern 
Belgium  were  united  under  the  rule  of  Philip  the 
Good. 

The  epoch  of  the  Arteveldes  marks  also  the 
foundations  of  Flemish  literature  and  art.  As  long 
as  the  supremacy  of  feudalism  endured,  all  public 
degrees  were  written  in  Latin.  With  the  social  up- 
heaval of  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  necessary  to 
publish  the  municipal  acts,  decrees,  and  sentences  in  a 
language  that  would  be  understood  by  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  charter  of  Cortenberg  ( 1 3-1 2)  is  among  the 
earliest  of  those  written  in  Flemish.  Thus  the  rise  of 
the  Communes  promoted  the  birth  of  a  literature  in  the 
popular  tongue  by  according  the  speech  of  the  people 
official  recognition.  The  upper  classes  continued  to 
speak  French,  for  the  survival  of  which  the  troubadours 
are  mainly  responsible.  In  the  fourteenth  century  no 
Fleming  could  consider  himself  educated  unless  he 
spoke  the  language  of  these  itinerant  reciters. 
Flemish  literature  thrived  first  as  a  coarse  under- 
growth ;  and  the  works  of  Van  Maarlandt,  a  sort  of 
Belgian,  William  Langland,  and  Jean  Ruysbroeck, 
the  father  of  Flemish  prose,  endowed  it  with  a  realism, 
not  to  say   grossness,   that  assured    its   popularity 
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among  the  multitude.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
Communes  is  also  plainly  traceable  in-  the  architecture 
of  the  period.  Although  there  still  exist  in  Belgium 
religious  structures  which,  in  part  at  least,  as  for 
instance,  the  choir  of  St.  Gudule  in  Brussels,  date 
back  to  the  period  of  the  Arteveldes,  that  epoch  is 
mostly  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  civic  and 
commercial  buildings,  necessitated  by  the  increasing 
importance  and  wealth  of  the  guilds.  The  famous 
belfry  at  Bruges,  as  well  as  that  at  Ghent,  the  guild- 
houses  and  markets  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and 
Louvain,  and  the  majestic  hdtels  de  ville  of  Alost 
and  Bruges,  still  give  some  faint  notion  of  the 
opulence  and  power  of  the  people  in  the  days  of 
Courtrai,  of  Cassel,  and  of  Roosebeke. 


CHAPTER  V 

BURGUNDIAN  DOMINATION 

Philip,  surnamed  the  Bold,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 

imperial  structure  that  during  four  centuries  was  to 

cast  its  baneful  shadow  over  the  seventeen  provinces 

which,  under  the  Burgundian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish 

domination,  constituted  what  was  known  generally  as 

the   Pays-Bas,   and   occasionally,  but   not   often,  as 

Belgium.    At  the  outset  there  was,  however,  nothing 

to  forecast  the  ages  of  woe  that  lay  in  store  for  the 

unhappy  Flemings.     Philip,  in  his  treaty  with  the 

Gantois    (1385),    promised    to    "observe    the    law, 

privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  city " ;  and  his  son 

John,   surnamed    Sans    Peur,   who    succeeded    him 

twenty  years  later,  even  extended  this  concession  by 

recognising  the  use   of  Flemish  in  judicial  decrees, 

encouraging  the  trade  with  England,  and  exempting 

Flanders  from  the  payment  of  an  onerous  tax  (la 

taille)  hitherto  due    to    the   King    of   France.     In 

Brabant,  likewise,  hopes   of  a   liberal   regime  were 

raised   at   the    accession    of   a    Burgundian   prince, 
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Anthony  (1406),  whose  son,  John  IV.,  granted — to  be 
sure,  not  without  considerable  communal  pressure — a 
charter  to  the  people  of  Brussels  (1421),  which  re- 
organised the  "  metiers,"  and  constituted  a  common 
council  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  same 
ruler  founded  at  Louvain,  five  years  later,  the  first 
university  in  Belgium,  and  instituted  a  sort  of 
supreme  court  of  appeal,  whose  members,  as  part  of 
the  royal  retinue,  toured  the  country  to  decide  dis- 
puted decisions  of  the  "  ^chevins."  In  Li^ge  alone 
signs  of  the  coming  terror  were  discernible  ;  and  the 
political  progress  and  the  material  prosperity  which 
had  so  honourably  distinguished  the  episcopal 
province,  received  a  sudden  and  disastrous  check. 
For  half  a  century  the  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  bloody  reprisals 
for  efforts  to  modify  the  intolerable  tyranny ;  and  the 
fair  valley  of  the  Meuse  resembled  one  vast  execution 
ground.  By  the  Piteous  Peace  the  Li^geois  acknow- 
ledged their  complete  subjection  to  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy;  but  the  people  of  Dinant  preferred 
annihilation  to  capitulation  ;  and  in  1466  the  town, 
together  with  its  population,  were  literally  swept  out 
of  existence. 

The  earlier  Burgundian  princes  were  too  actively 
engaged  in  the  regency  of  France  to  devote  more 
than   a  spasmodic  attention  to  the  government  of 
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their  Belgian  provinces ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
divided  duty  that  the  communal  aspirations  received 
at  first  an  apparent  encouragement.  With,  however, 
the  reign  of  Philip,  ironically  surnamed  the  Good,  the 
centralising  policy  of  the  Burgundians  was  fairly 
initiated.  From  his  father,  John  Sans  Peur,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  inherited  Flanders  (1419).  Two 
years  afterwards  the  young  Philip  purchased  the 
marquisate  of  Namur.  In  1428  his  cousin,  the  luck- 
less Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  to  him  Hainaut, 
together  with  her  provinces  north  of  Antwerp.  Again, 
two  years  later  he  inherited  Brabant,  Limbourg,  and 
Antwerp;  and  finally,  in  1441,  he  acquired,  by 
purchase  from  his  aunt,  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
Thus,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
almost  the  whole  of  what  now  corresponds  to  Belgium 
became  united  under  the  rule  of  Philip  the  Good, 
who,  in  virtue  of  his  French  duchy  alone,  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  France.  By  craftily  setting 
one  commune  against  another,  Philip  gradually 
succeeded  in  reducing  Bruges  and  Ghent  into 
unconditional  surrender.  Their  privileges  and 
franchises,  so  dearly  bought  by  the  struggle 
of  centuries,  were  either  completely  abolished  or 
ruthlessly  emasculated.  The  insignia  of  the 
"  metiers "  were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  and  the 
members  mulcted  in  a  crushing  tribute.     With  the 
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decline  of  the  cities  of  Flanders,  Philip  fostered  the 
primacy  and  prosperity  of  Brussels  as  a  cardinal  item 
in  his  programme  of  centralisation ;  and  the  capital 
importance  of  that  city  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Good. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  an 
open  quarrel  with  his  son,  the  notorious  Charles  the 
Bold,  who,  desirous  that  his  future  subjects  should  be 
the  umpire  of  his  actions,  summoned  elected 
delegates  from  the  different  provincial  states  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  father  and  son.  The 
congress  met  at  Antwerp  (1464),  and  having  heard 
Charles  explain  his  attitude,  repaired  to  Bruges,  where 
Philip  resided,  in  order  to  use  its  influence  with  him. 
Although  at  first  exasperated  by  the  impudent 
invasion  of  his  absolute  power — the  congress  had 
assembled  without  his  sanction — Philip,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  convoked  the  deputies  to  meet  him  at 
Brussels  in  order  to  announce  to  them  his  reconciliation 
with  Charles,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledged 
as  his  successor.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
national  body  which,  a  century  later  as  the  States- 
General,  was  to  play  so  important  a  r61e  in  the 
history  of  Belgium. 

The  boisterous  youth  of  Charles  hardly  augured 
well  for  the  peace  of  the  country  when  he  should 
become    king.     Expectations  were    amply   fulfilled. 
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His  short  reign  of  ten  years  was  a  period  of  unin- 
terrupted repression  and  bloodshed.  The  miserable 
remnant  that  still  inhabited  the  defenceless  city  of 
Li^ge  were  the  first  to  provoke  his  unbridled  wrath. 
Allured  by  offers  of  alliance  and  support  from  the 
perfidious  Louis  XL,  the  Li6geois  defied  the 
supremacy  of  the  Burgundian  duke,  only  to  find 
themselves  shortly  afterwards  menaced  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Charles  and  Louis.  The  city  was 
without  ramparts,  walls  and  munition ;  but  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  and  the  consciousness  that 
no  mercy  would  be  accorded  them,  the  handful  of 
defenders  resolved  upon  a  midnight  sortie,  in  the 
hope  of  capturing  or  killing  both  the  king  and 
duke.  The  effort  failed,  and  the  noble  six  hundred 
Franchimontois,  who  composed  the  forlorn  hope, 
perished  to  a  man  in  the  attempt.  The  doomed  city 
was  immediately  devoted  to  pillage,  every  inhabitant 
assassinated  or  hounded  into  the  river,  and  every 
secular  building  destroyed  by  fire,  while  the  instigator 
of  the  rebellion,  Louis  XL,  witnessed  the  holocaust, 
and  with  diabolical  perfidy  urged  the  demoniacal 
Charles  to  be,  above  all,  thorough  in  his  vengeance. 

The  ruthless  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  hardly  satiated 
his  thirst  for  revenge  at  Li^ge  when  he  directed  h!s 
attention  towards  Ghent,  which  had  previously  shown 
symptoms  of  insurrection.     But  the  lesson  of  Li^e 
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had  not  been  wasted,  for  the  Gantois,  in  the  hope  of 
assuaging  his  wrath,  despatched  deputies  to  implore 
his  pity.  Charles  consented  to  spare  the  city  of 
Artevelde  on  condition  that  the  charter  accorded  to 
the  Gantois  after  the  battle  of  Courtrai  should  be 
destroyed  in  his  presence,  and  that  the  *' metiers" 
should  thereby  forswear  all  right  to  participate  in 
the  government  of  their  town. 

Foreign  embarrassments  in  other  parts  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions  monopolised  Charles's  attention  for 
the  rest  of  his  stormy  career.  After  establishing  at 
Malines  something  not  unlike  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  thus  erected  a 
centralised  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  prostrate 
provinces,  he  attempted  to  combine  his  vast  and 
scattered  possessions  into  one  joint  and  independent 
kingdom. /The  details  of  this  portion  of  his  history 
do  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  this  sketch.  He 
recklessly  threw  away  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Nancy 
(1477),  where  he  perished,  "  without  a  grave,  unknell'd, 
uncoffin'd,  and  unknown." 

Charles  had  not  only  squandered  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  thrift  of  his  father,  the  richest 
prince  in  Christendom,  had  amassed,  but  he  had 
reduced  Belgium  from  a  condition  of  unrivalled 
prosperity  to  one  of  widespread  depression.  Im- 
poverished by  excessive   taxation,  circumscribed   in 
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their  industrial  privileges,  the  inhabitants  had 
emigrated  in  thousands  to  England.  The  commerce 
of  Bruges  had  been  usurped  by  Antwerp,  and  the 
stable  wealth,  based  upon  the  manufacture  of 
necessaries  of  life,  had  yielded  place  to  the  transient 
'  prosperity  produced  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
luxury :  the  principal  product  of  Antwerp  then  was 
jewellery.  Fortunately,  what  the  insatiable  ambition 
and  military  incompetence  of  Charles  had  all  but 
dissipated,  the  tact  of  the  tyrant's  young,  fair,  and 
unprotected  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  was  to 
preserve.  A  crisis,  fraught  with  the  gravest 
possibilities,  had,  however,  arisen  in  this  history  of 
Belgium.  Nothing  less  than  the  independent 
existence  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  since  if  Mary 
espoused  the  son  of  Louis  XL,  Belgium  would  once 
again  become  merged  into  the  history  and  destiny  of 
France,  as  was,  in  fact,  the  case  with  Burgundy. 
Mary  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  her  impending 
fate,  for  after  proving  her  good- will  to  her  new 
subjects  by  reforming  all  the  abuses  of  the  late  reign, 
and  restoring  all  the  communal  privileges,  she 
afforded  a  further  earnest  of  her  desire  to  emancipate 
Belgium  by  marrying,  at  the  dictate  of  the  Gantois, 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
Guinegate,  put  a  period  to  the  designs  of  Louis  upon 
Belgium.     Under  the    marriage    settlement   it  was 
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agreed  that  the  heirs  of  Mary  should  inherit  her 
dominions.  A  fall  from  her  horse  five  years  after  her 
marriage  raised  her  son  Philip  to  the  throne,  and 
Maximilian,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  on  the  part 
of  Flanders,  was  elected  governor  of  Belgium  and 
guardian  of  the  boy.  Thus  the  union  which  was  to 
guarantee  the  country  against  the  craft  of  Louis, 
succeeded  only  in  converting  Belgium  into  a  satellite 
of  Austria. 

Although  the  Flemings  had,  under  pressure,  given 
a  grudging  consent  to  the  regency  of  Maximilian, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
they  cherished  a  deep  suspicion  of  his  designs ;  and 
when  shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Bruges,  they  seized 
his  person  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  house  called  the 
Cranenburg,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Grand' 
Place.  Sundry  plausible  promises  seduced  the 
credulous  citizens,  who  released  the  regent,  and  soon 
found  themselves  besieged  by  a  large  Austrian  force 
led  by  their  late  prisoner.  Brabant  threw  in  her  lot 
with  Flanders,  and  for  three  years  a  civil  war 
desolated  the  kingdom,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  peace  of  Cadzand 
(1492)  terminated  a  struggle  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  political  and  commercial  importance 
of  Bruges.  In  the  following  year  Maximilian  became 
Emperor   of   Austria,   and   the    young    Philip,   sur- 
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named  Le  Beau,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Pays-Bas. 

Agitated  by  the  civil  discord  that  synchronised 
with  the  regency  of  the  unpopular  Maximilian  and 
his  foreign  followers,  the  Belgians  welcomed  with  a 
spasm  of  relief  the  accession  of  Philip,  who  although 
in  visage  a  pure  Hapsburg,  was  in  character  and  birth 
a  pure  Fleming.  Two  years  later,  in  accordance  with 
a  project  of  Maximilian  to  unite  the  Austrian  and 
Spanish  crowns  on  one  head,  Philip  was  married  to 
the  Infanta  Joanna.  This  brilliant  marriage,  which 
was  to  be  the  source  of  Belgium's  deepest  agony,  was 
acclaimed  by  Philip's  subjects  as  an  additional 
rampart  against  French  domination.  Within  a  year 
of  the  celebration  of  this  august  union,  Don  Juan,  the 
heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  died,  and  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  Thus  the  wife  of  Philip 
le  Beau  became  sole  heiress  to  the  crown  of  the 
Peninsula ;  and  Belgium  and  Spain  suddenly  found 
themselves  face  to  face  in  a  duel  for  dominion  one 
over  the  other. 

Although  but  sixteen  at  the  date  of  his  accession, 
Philip  displayed  a  firmness  of  will  that  recalled  "  le 
T^m^raire."  He  declined  to  renew  the  charter  which, 
under  the  title  of  the  Great  Privilege,  his  mother  had 
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granted  to  the  Pays-Bas  ;  in  defiance  of  his  father,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France,  and  thus 
removed  the  nightmare  of  a  French  invasion ;  he 
cemented  the  commercial  union  between  England 
and  Belgium,  and  by  re-establishing  at  Malines  the 
Grand  Council,  inaugurated  by  Philip  the  Good,  he 
assisted  the  centralising  process  initiated  by  that 
king.  In  the  train  of  peace,  prosperity  returned  to 
the  land ;  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  began  to  break 
when,  on  the  24th  February,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  son  was  born  to  Philip  at  Ghent. 
A  week  later,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  now 
dedicated  to  St.  Bavon,  the  young  heir  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Belgium  was  baptised  Charles, 
in  memory  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
ceremony  was  the  occasion  of  widespread  rejoicing. 
Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  in  November, 
1 504,  the  young  Charles  became  Infanta  of  Spain ; 
and  in  January,  1506,  Philip  left  Belgium  to  present 
their  future  king  to  the  hidalgos  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  reception  took  place  at  Burgos,  when  Philip  was 
crowned  King  of  Spain  by  the  assembled  nobles  of 
Castille.  The  shouts  of  the  coronation  ceremony 
were  still  ringing  in  his  ears  when  Philip  le  Beau, 
attacked  by  a  mortal  fever,  died  at  Burgos,  the  25th 
September,  1 506.    Her  sudden  bereavement  destroyed 
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the  reason  of  his  young  widow ;  and  his  sister, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
orphan  ruler  of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  had,  as  far 
as  their  Belgian  possessions  were  concerned,  one 
definite  purpose  in  view :  to  augment  the  central 
authority  of  the  kingdom  as  personified  in  the  prince ; 
and  this  policy,  which  entailed  the  suppression  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  rich  and  populous 
Communes,  became  the  perennial  spring  of  dis- 
cord and  insurrection.  By  dint  of  force  and  fraud, 
however,  and  largely  aided  by  Charles  the  Bold's 
innovation  of  a  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  the 
rulers  gradually  overcame  all  opposition ;  and 
although  they  generated  a  well-nigh  universal  distress, 
and  in  consequence  evoked  the  hatred  of  their 
subjects  before  the  victory  was  achieved,  the 
Burgundian  princes  did  succeed  in  welding  into  one 
coherent  mass  the  scattered  miniature  republics, 
which  during  the  fourteenth  century  audaciously  and 
continually  warred  against  their  rulers  and  each 
other.  Thus,  although  the  Burgundians  deserved  all 
the  unpopularity  which  the  excessive  vigour  and 
rigour  of   their  rule  engendered,  they  built  up  a 
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political  unity  on  the  ruins  of  a  chaos  of  communes, 
and  fashioned  that  nation  which,  long  after  the 
dynasty  became  extinct,  battled  with  unflinching 
ferocity  against  the  most  diabolical  persecution  and 
inhuman  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  known. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CHARLES  THE    FIFTH 


The  Emperor  whom,  immediately  upon  the  death  of 

Philip,    the     States-General     had     elected    Regent, 

nominated  his  daughter  governor   of  the  Pays-Bas, 

and   guardian    of    the   young   prince.     Margaret   of 

Austria   is   the   first    of   that   remarkable   series   of 

women,  Elizabeth  of  England,  Catherine  and  Marie 

de  Medicis,  Maria  Theresa  and  Catherine  the  Great, 

who    in    strange    sequence    personally    guided    the 

destinies    of    different    European    kingdoms.     Nor, 

although  confined  within  a  narrower  stage  than  the 

others,  was  her  administration  unworthy  those  more 

illustrious  members  of  her  sex  who  bore  with  glory 

the  weight  of  empire. 

Tranquillity  for  Belgium  could  only  be  assured  by 

accord  in  a  common  purpose  of  Germany  and  France. 

That  she  contrived  by  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  (1508). 

The  union  was,  however,  destined  to  be  but  frail  and 

transient.     Owing  to  the  defection  of  Maximilian,  its 

effect  lasted  only  five  years,  when,  in  order  to  repel  a 

77 
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French  invasion,  Margaret  was  obliged  to  secure  the 
support  of  Henry  VIII.  The  allied  troops  defeated 
the  French  at  Guinegate;  and  the  provisional 
pacification  of  Europe  was  established  exactly  one 
year  after  the  "  day  of  spurs."  ^ 

During  these  ten  years  of  turmoil  Charles  was 
being  carefully  trained  for  the  Imperial  heritage  he 
was  to  enjoy.  In  feats  of  chivalry  he  seems  to  have 
proved  a  prodigy  of  a  prince ;  but  in  matters  of 
learning  his  progress  was  deplorable.  The  Emperor 
is  credited  by  a  later  tradition  with  the  knowledge  of 
Italian  to  address  the  Pope,  of  Spanish  to  com- 
municate with  his  mother,  Joanna  the  Mad  ;  of  English 
to  converse  with  his  aunt,  Catherine  of  Aragon ;  of 
German  for  the  Emperor  his  grandfather,  of  Flemish 
for  his  subjects  and  friends,  and  of  French  to  talk  to 
himself.  But  during  his  tutelage  Charles  gave  little 
promise  of  the  future  polyglot.  "  Latin,"  says 
Gachard,  "  repelled  him ;  he  never  succeeded  in 
speaking  German ;  he  knew  but  a  few  words  of 
Spanish  when  he  went  to  Castille;  he  was  never 
quite  at  home  in  Italian,  while  he  learnt  Flemish 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  Maximilian."  In 
youth   also    his    facial    deformity,   inherited    in    an 

1  The  battle  of  Guinegate  (15 13)  was  christened  **  La  journ^e 
des  ^perons"  because  the  French  knights  exhibited  greater 
efficiency  with  their  spurs  than  their  spears. 
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exaggerated  form  from  his  Burgundian  ancestors,  was 
positively  hideous;  but  in  the  eyes  of  his  Belgian 
subjects  he  was  endowed  with  a  quality  that 
outweighed  all  apparent  intellectual  or  physical 
deficiencies  :  he  was  a  Belgian  born  and  bred.  Thus 
when,  in  presence  of  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Brussels  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Caudenberg, 
the  son  of  Philip  the  Fair  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
of  the  Pays-Bas,  January  5,  15 15,  the  people 
rejoiced  as  one  man.  The  following  year,  upon  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands,  then  aged  sixteen,  became  also  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  two  countries  were  first  cemented  into 
that  union  whose  sequel  was  to  provide  the  most 
revolting  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind.  For 
fifteen  centuries  Belgium  had  existed  more  or  less  in 
a  condition  of  vassalage ;  but  in  each  instance  there 
had  been  some  link  of  community  between  the  vassal 
and  the  suzerain  states.  Between  Spain  and 
Belgium,  however,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
common ;  in  language  and  lineage  they  were  com- 
pletely distinct,  in  policy  and  polity  they  were  utterly 
opposed.  The  one  was  populous,  industrial  and  rich ; 
the  other  proud,  idle  and  poor.  Looking  at  the 
manners  and  history  of  the  two  countries,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  Spain  would  suffer  most  from  this 
accidental  and  unnatural  alliance.     Such,  indeed,  was 
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the  apprehension  excited  among  the  Spaniards  when 
Charles  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa  in  September,  15 17. 
Creatures  of  the  Flemish  prince  overran  the  capital, 
deposed  the  aged  Regent,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  seized 
all  the  lucrative  posts  of  the  Government,  and,  so  to 
speak,  put  the  kingdom  up  to  auction.  The  Dutch 
weaver's  son,  Adrian  Boyens,  the  tutor  of  Charles,  and 
afterwards  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  appointed  Inquisitor- 
General  ;  the  relative  of  another  tutor,  although  but  a 
youth  of  twenty,  supplanted  Ximenes  as  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  all  places  and  privileges  were  recklessly 
bestowed  upon  Flemings,  who  publicly  sold  them  to 
the  highest  bidders.  The  resentment  provoked  by 
the  scandalous  transactions  of  his  compatriots  fell 
upon  Charles,  who  in  15 19,  when  he  was  elected 
Emperor,  had  become  dangerously  unpopular 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  He  was  just  twenty,  and 
the  unquestioned  autocrat  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

Margaret  had  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
viceroy  over  the  Pays-Bas  with  the  same  discrimina- 
tion and  acumen  that  had  characterised  her  first 
term.  Li^ge  was  still  outside  the  Belgian  federation. 
The  Prince-bishop  owed  certain  feudal  aids  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  was  otherwise  independent. 
The  episcopal  province  remained,  accordingly,  a 
dangerous  element  in  case  of  a  war  between  Charles 
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and  Francis  I.  Moreover,  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Pays-Bas  and  Li6ge  was  of  considerable 
importance.  Margaret,  profiting  by  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  Prince-bishop  towards  Charles,  seized 
the  occasion  to  conclude  with  Erard  de  la  Mark  a 
treaty  (151 8)  whereby  the  neutrality  of  Li6ge,  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Francis,  was  guaranteed,  and  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  that  province  and  Belgium 
were  yet  further  encouraged.  The  prescience  of 
Margaret  in  inaugurating  this  friendly  understanding 
with  the  eastern  principality  was  more  than  once 
justified  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ;  and  her  policy 
was  continued  under  his  son  and  successor, 
Philip  II. 

Soon  after  he  had  received  the  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Charles  seems  to  have 
conceived  that  notion,  which  became  the  nightmare 
of  his  long  life,  of  founding  a  universal  monarchy,  and 
concentrating  in  his  own  family  the  thrones  of  the 
world.  Not  only  did  this  glutton  for  empire  covet 
the  crown  of  France,  but  even  the  Triple  Tiara  was 
not  beyond  the  dreams  of  his  avarice.  With  Francis 
he  was  perennially  at  war,  and  when  after  wrenching 
from  him  Tournai  (1521),  which  then  became  de- 
finitely part  of  Belgium,  Charles  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing Francis  at  Pavia  (1525),  the  dream  of  universal 
dominion   must    have    appeared   on    the    point    of 
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realisation.      Dissensions   within    the    irreconcilable 
nations  of  his  own  realms  dissipated  the  vision. 

Outraged  by  the  power  and  depravity  of  the 
Church,  thousands  of  persons  in  Germany  and  the 
Pays-Bas  lent  ready  ears  to  the  preaching  of  Luther, 
whose  tracts  for  the  times  were  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  by  the  recently  invented  printing 
machines.  Charles,  who  at  the  outset  of  his  reign 
regarded  religion  as  a  political  instrument  rather 
than  an  ethical  creed,  passively  encouraged  the  revolt 
of  Luther  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  inconvenient 
primacy  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Suddenly  recog- 
nising, however,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  might  in 
the  course  of  time  wander  from  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  political  sphere,  he  invited  a  sanguinary  crusade 
against  the  Reformers.  The  bloody  work  began  (i  523) 
in  Brussels,  where  two  Augustines  were  burned,  **  the 
first  victims  of  Lutheranism  in  the  provinces."  Persecu- 
tion begot  only  a  fiercer  antagonism,  and  the  subjects  of 
his  northern  realms  were  soon  engaged  in  the  religious 
duty  of  slaughtering  each  other  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  "  The  fires  are  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  human  fuel  by  monks,  who  knew  the  art  of 
burning  reformers  better  than  arguing  with  them,  and 
still  the  people  remain  unconvinced.  Thousands  of 
burned  hereties  have  not  made  a  single  convert." 
As,  however,  the  relentless  struggle  with  Francis,  who 
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had  gained  his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1526), 
must  be  yearly  waged,  Charles  discovers  soon  that 
he  must  either  employ  Protestant  legions — so  alarm- 
ing is  the  growth  of  Lutheranism — or  abandon  all 
hope  of  defeating  his  rival.  But  even  this  concession 
to  emergency  is  denied  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium, 
who  are  treated  to  the  strange  spectacle  of  having 
German  Protestant  troops  quartered  in  Brussels  as 
part  of  the  Emperor's  army,  while  citizens  are  being 
sent  in  scores  to  the  scaffold  for  holding  the  faith 
that  is  daily  preached  in  the  barracks. 

That  the  Netherlands  made  no  desperate  attempt 
to  rebel  against  the  iniquitous  edicts  of  Charles  must 
be  attributed  to  the  incomparable  prudence  of 
Margaret,  for  beyond  an  occasional  appeal  to  the 
States-General  for  military  subsidies,  and  the  im- 
placable campaign  against  Lutheranism,  the  Emperor 
hardly  concerned  himself  with  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Through  her  instrumentality  a  second 
treaty  of  Cambrai  was  concluded  with  Francis  ( 1 529), 
under  which  the  French  king  finally  abandoned  his 
shadowy  pretensions  over  Flanders ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  did  obeisance  to  the 
Pope,  who  had  recently  been  his  prisoner,  and  by 
whom  he  was  now  crowned,  like  a  second  Charle- 
magne, Emperor  of  the  Romans.      Meanwhile,  the 
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rule  of  Margaret,  despite  the  rigorous  repression  of 
heresy,  fostered  the  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  Belgium ;  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Regent  kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bloody  feud  continually  waged 
between  France  and  Austria,  she  pursued  an  entirely 
national  policy,  and  invariably  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  of  the  country  over  which  she 
ruled.  As  her  court  vied  in  splendour  with  those  of 
Medicis  and  Francis,  so  it  rivalled  them  in  the 
patronage  accorded  to  art  and  letters.  Bernard  van 
Orley  and  Roger  Van  der  Weden  painted  under  her  en- 
couragement, while  Erasmus  fashioned  his  shafts 
of  raillery  within  the  precincts  of  her  palace.  At  her 
death  (1530)  Charles,  to  whom,  as  a  last  legacy,  she 
recommended  "  above  all  things,  peace,"  lost  his  most 
sagacious  adviser  and  lieutenant,  and  her  subjects 
their  most  enlightened  friend  and  guardian. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Charles's  attention,  during  his 
long  reign  of  half  a  century,  was  monopolised  by 
foreign  wars  in  the  event  of  which  Belgium  took 
little  interest,  although  to  the  support  of  them  she 
was  called  upon  to  make  in  men  and  money  very 
considerable  contributions.  He  had  rarely  occasion 
to  visit  the  country,  and  never  the  leisure  to  reside 
there.  It  was  needful  accordingly  to  find  a  successor 
to  Margaret ;  and  oddly  enough  the  new  Regent  of 
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the  Pays-Bas  was  also  a  woman.  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Charles,  and  relict  of  Louis  II.  of  Hungary,  was 
born  in  Brussels  (1505),  but  her  rule  of  twenty-five 
years  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  inhuman  perse- 
cution of  her  compatriots.  Her  attitude  towards  the 
heretics,  whether  repentant  or  not,  exceeded  in  severity, 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself;  and  her  persecution 
was  limited  only  by  her  desire  to  preserve  the 
provinces  from  depopulation.  But  "  the  daily  deadly 
work  continued  with  such  diligence  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  the  humane  limits  set  by  the  Regent 
might  not  be  overstepped."  If  we  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  Grotius,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  suffered  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  a  number 
which,  according  to  Gibbon,  "  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
and  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

In  1536  Mary  convoked  the  States-General,  and 
demanded  a  grant  of  1,200,000  florins,  which  Charles 
required  for  his  campaign  against  Francis.  The 
provinces  of  Brabant  and  the  three  members  of 
Flanders,  Bruges,  the  Franc  of  Bruges  and  Ypres, 
voted  their  moiety;  but  Ghent,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  as  usual  foremost  in  asserting  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Communes,  declined  to  con- 
tribute.   The  reason  alleged  was  that,  in  accordance 
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with  their  ancient  charters,  the  people  were  exempted 
from  providing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
policy  pursued  in  every  corner  of  Europe.  The 
Grand  Council  of  Malines  overruled  the  objection ; 
but  the  Gantois  adhered  to  their  determination,  and 
as  usual  became  excessive  in  their  manifestations. 
Citizens  who  counselled  moderation  were  promptly 
executed,  the  Imperial  officials  hounded  from  the 
city,  and  the  intention  to  declare  the  independence 
of  Ghent  was  noisily  proclaimed.  Further,  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Francis,  that 
overtures  were  made  to  France  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Flanders.  The  disaffection  assumed 
alarming  proportions,  because  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Ghent,  which,  since  the  decline  of  Venice 
and  Bruges,  had  become  the  commercial  capital  of 
Europe,  and  was  so  large  that,  as  Charles  himself 
had  said,  "  he  could  put  Paris  inside  Ghent."  With- 
in the  circuit  of  its  walls,  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, dwelt  over  a  hundred  thousand  prosperous 
citizens,  who  were  divided  into  fifty-four  guilds,  one 
of  which,  that  of  the  weavers,  contained  alone  thirty- 
two  subordinate  corporations.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  city  and  suburbs  could  put  into  the  field  a  force 
of  80,000  armed  men.  Charles,  who  was  in  Spain 
when  news  of  the  revolt  reached  him,  immediately 
appreciated  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  readily 
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accepted  the  French  king's  friendly  offer  of  a  safe 
conduct  through  France. 

The  middle  of  February,  1 540,  he  reached  Ghent, 
where  no  effort  was  made  to  delay  his  entry.     At- 
tended  by  the  Regent  Mary,  the   royal  princesses, 
the  prelates  of  the  country,  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  Court,  accompanied  by  the  Papal  Ambassador 
and  the  accredited  representatives  of  ten  sovereign 
states,  and  escorted  by  a  military  force  of  2,000  men, 
with   a  formidable  train   of  cannon,  Charles   made 
his  appearance — a  sceptre  and  a  sword  in  either  hand 
— among    his    disaffected,   not    to  say  treacherous, 
subjects.     In  all,  it  is  reckoned  that  60,000  strangers 
were  entertained  within  the  walls  of  Ghent  on  that 
memorable     occasion.      Sentinels     were     promptly 
placed  before  each  door,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the 
revolt  forthwith  arrested.     Their  trial  possessed  all 
the  aspect  of  an  impartial  inquiry,  and  the  verdict, 
with  all  due  regard  for  legal  form,  was  pronounced 
ten  weeks  later.     All  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  Commune  and  its  guilds  was  confiscated  ;  the 
Gantois   were    condemned    not    only   to    pay  their 
moiety  of  the  subsidy,  but  half  as  much  again  by 
way  of  fine ;  a  citadel  was  to  be  built  to  command 
the  city,  whose  walls  were  to  be  razed,  and  whose 
inhabitants  were  mulcted  with  the  perpetual  payment 
of  six  thousand  florins  a-year.     Finally,  the  sixteen 
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Gantois,  most  prominent  in  the  disturbances,  were  put 
to  death,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most 
horrible  torture  at  the  order  of  a  tyrant  insensible  to 
all  appeals  of  prayer  and  pity.  The  remainder  of 
the  ringleaders  were  either  imprisoned  or  banished. 
Even  this  drastic  decree  failed  to  satiate  the  out- 
raged monarch's  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  wretched 
remnant,  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  had 
publicly  to  endure  the  most  dramatic  humiliation. 
The  deans  of  the  proud,  industrial  corporations  were 
condemned  to  file,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  with  a 
cord  around  their  necks,  and  clad  only  in  their  shirts, 
to  the  king's  palace,  where  in  the  presence  of  a  gorgeous 
assemblage  of  princesses,  prelates,  and  ambassadors, 
they  craved  the  monarch's  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of 
the  citizens. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  of  destruction, 
Charles  devoted  the  rest  of  his  brief  vocation  in 
Belgium  to  the  work  of  construction.  The  abrogated 
charters  of  Ghent  were  replaced  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Caroline  Concession.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  document  the  nomination  of  the  chief  city 
magistrate  belonged  to  the  king;  the  number  of 
guilds  was  reduced  from  fifty-three  to  twenty-one, 
and  their  deans  were  chosen  by  the  king's  representa- 
tive ;  the  right  of  public  meeting  was  suppressed 
under  pain  of  death,  and  finally,  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  city  over  the  neighbouring  towns — Courtrai, 
Termonde,  Audenarde,  Alost,  and  the  Pays  de  Waes 
— was  annulled.  In  this  way  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  the  great  city  had  cherished  for  centuries, 
was  crushed  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  the  commercial 
eminence  of  Ghent  dates  its  decline  from  the  wrath 
of  Charles  V.  against  his  native  town.  But  the 
agitation  excited  throughout  the  country  by  the 
treatment  of  Ghent  embarrassed  the  king,  who,  in 
order  to  dissipate  the  incipient  storm,  summoned 
the  States- General  at  Brussels,  and  magnanimously 
declared  his  solemn  intention  to  respect  the  privileges 
of  the  other  provinces.  Having  thus  handsomely 
acknowledged  the  loyalty,  and  effectually  allayed  the 
apprehensions,  of  the  rest  of  Belgium,  Charles  left 
to  prepare  for  his  chronic  campaign  against  Francis. 
But  the  struggle  between  these  redoubtable  rivals 
was  approaching  its  term.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Crespy  (1544),  and  before  a  fresh  occasion 
for  renewal  had  matured,  Francis  was  borne  to  his 
grave  (1547).  Thus  the  Emperor  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  fanaticism  against  the  daily  in- 
creasing army  of  Lutheranism.  The  inquisitors  of  the 
Pays-Bas  were  imperatively  enjoined  to  use  a  little 
more  rigour;  whilst  at  Muhlberg  Charles  himself 
crushed  the  Protestant  troops  under  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  taken  prisoner.     Profiting  by  his 
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victory,  Charles  convoked  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  rivet 
the  Pays-Bas  more  closely  to  the  Empire  by  in- 
cluding them  in  the  Burgundian  circle.  The  Nether- 
lands were  thereby  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Further,  in  1549,  with  the  hope  of 
consolidating  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  his 
Belgian  possessions,  the  Emperor  issued  the  Great 
Pragmatic.  But  the  long  day  of  his  might  and 
success  was  waning.  In  1552  he  was  compelled,  at 
the  dictation  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to  accept  the 
Convention  of  Passau,  by  which  religious  toleration 
was  established  throughout  the  Empire ;  and  the  ink 
of  his  signature  had  scarcely  dried  when  Charles  was 
called  away  to  defend  Lorraine  agaia^t  a  French 
invasion.  He  saw  sixty  thousand  of  his  troops 
perish  in  the  wintry  siege  of  Metz,  stubbornly 
defended  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise;  and  the 
almost  bed-ridden  Charles  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siQge,  ungratefully  complaining  that  "  fortune,  like 
,a  strumpet,  deserts  the  old  man  to  lavish  her  favours 
on  the  young." 

It  was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  that  Charles 
V.  executed  his  memorable  resolution  of  abdicating 
the  vast  empire  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  con- 
vert into  a  universal  dominion.  He  was  not  an  old 
man,  being  only  fifty-five,  but  gluttony  and  intern- 
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perance,   added   to  the   fatigues    of    incessant    and 
innumerable   campaigns,   had   shattered   his    robust 
physique.     Moreover,  the  great  aims  of  his  life  had 
one  by  one  been  foiled.     Not  only  had  his  dream  of 
world-wide  empire  been  dissolved  by  the  invincible 
resistance  of  France,  but  he  had  proved  unable  to 
secure  even   the  Austrian   succession  for  his   son  ; 
whilst  Protestantism,  against  which  he  had  battled 
with  a  cruel   and   barbarous   persistency,   had   ulti- 
mately   wrung    a    reluctant    recognition    from    the 
remorseless  bigot.      His  life  had  been   not  only   a 
battle  and  a  march,  but  it  had  been  from  the  outset, 
as  events  proved,  one  long  forlorn  hope ;    and  thus 
baffled  in  his  policy,  and  bankrupt  in  his  vitality,  the 
bowed,   decrepit,   stammering   autocrat   of  half  the 
globe  determined  to  depart.     In  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Caudenberg,  whose  rafters  fifty  years  pre- 
viously had  resounded  to  the  acclamations  of  joy  that 
heralded    his   accession,   Charles  V.    convened    the 
States-General    to  receive   his   abdication.      In  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  his  family,  the  magnates 
of  the  Empire,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers, 
and  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  Charles, 
leaning   on   the   shoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  fame  with  posterity  was  to  eclipse  that  of  him- 
self, read  his  celebrated  valedictory;  and  then  handed 
over    all   his   hereditary   dominions   to    the    tender 
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mercies  of  his  son  Philip,  whose  heinous  persecutions 
were  to  render  those  of  his  father  pale  in  comparison. 
With  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  for  the  future  ruler  of 
Belgium  had  never  troubled  to  learn  either  French  or 
Flemish,  Philip  promised  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
religion.       Then   after   the   Regent   Mary  had  also 
publicly  resigned  her  office,  Charles  V.  dramatically 
vanished  from  the  garish  light  of  an  Imperial  throne 
into  the  cloistered  obscurity  of  a  Spanish  monastery. 
It  is  related  by  contemporary  historians,  who  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  that  the  whole  assemblage  was 
drowned  in  tears.     Why  the  good  citizens  of  Belgium 
should  be  affected  to  emotion  by  the  departure  of 
Charles  is  one  of  the  irresolvable  puzzles  of  history. 
He  had  never  exhibited  the  slightest  partiality  for  the 
land  of  his  birth.      He  had  compromised  with  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  while  he  was  daily  burning 
those   of  Belgium.      He  was   leniency  itself  when 
Castille  rebelled,  while  he  was  a  ruthless  savage  in  the 
similar  case  of  Ghent.      Finally,  he  nearly  succeeded 
in  embarrassing  the  finances  of  the  Pays-Bas  in  order 
to  further  his  insane  project  of  degrading  the  known 
world  to  the  level  of  a  family  succession.      In  the 
persecution  of  the  Belgian  Lutherans,  at  the  outset 
assuredly,  Charles  had   not   the   dubious   excuse  of 
fanaticism ;  for  that  monarch,  whose  mercenaries  after 
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storming  the  Eternal  City  imprisoned  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  must  surely  have  rather  been  a  subtle  states- 
man than  a  religious  zealot.  Nor  was  there  anything 
very  lovable  about  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
political  creed  was  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  failed 
to  gain  by  fraud.  With  a  rival  or  a  recusant  he  never 
condescended  to  any  other  species  of  reasoning.  His 
valour,  to  be  sure,  was  the  theme  of  general  admira- 
tion ;  whilst  his  energy,  even  when  the  old  man  was  a 
physical  wreck,  knew  no  limits.  Yet  it  would  hardly 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  talents  of  Charles  V.  were 
more  suitable  to  the  command  of  camps  than  the 
government  of  nations,  for  great  as  he  was  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  beyond  question  the  greatest  states- 
man of  his  age.  Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium,  his  gifts  of  statecraft  were  directed  ex- 
clusively to  further  his  personal  ambition,  whilst  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  wild  dream  the  welfare  of  his  un- 
fortunate subjects  became  an  absolutely  negligeable 
quantity.  Three  years  subsequent  to  his  abdication, 
Charles  V.  died  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  after 
assisting  at  the  full-dress  rehearsal  of  his  own  funeral 
ceremony.  But  the  evidence  of  this  last  scene  of  all 
is  open  to  serious  question;  and  the  best  opinion 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  end  of  his  stormy  career 
was  passed  in  a  deadly  torpor,  broken  only  by  out- 
bursts of  the  grossest  gluttony  and  intemperance. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PHILIP    THE    PRUDENT 


If  there  was  little  or  no  reason  for  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  regret  the  abdication  of  Charles,  there 
was  much  to  apprehend  from  the  accession  of  Philip. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  new  sovereign 
was  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  his  Belgian  subjects  ; 
and  it  had  been  clearly  manifest  during  his  previous 
visit  that  he  despised  their  manners.  Philip  was  in 
heart  and  soul  a  true  Spaniard,  proud,  cold,  reserved, 
and  distrustful.  He  had  been  born  in  Valladolid 
(May  21,  1527),  and  he  never  left  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula without  a  keen  regret ;  whilst  his  gravity  and 
piety,  added  to  his  preference  for  their  tongue,  had 
gained  for  him  the  ungrudging  affection  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  been  carefully  tutored  under  his 
father's  guidance  in  the  science  of  statecraft,  and  had 
been  duly  impressed  with  the  high  destiny  he  was  to 
inherit.  He  appreciated  the  obstacles  that  had 
hindered  the  accomplishment  of  his  father's  design, 

and  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  eradication  of  the 
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chief  obstacle,  Lutheranism.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  Philip  was  the  servile 
instrument  of  the  Papacy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regarded  the  pontiffs  without  any  superstitious  awe, 
and  aided  them  or  opposed  them  precisely  as  it 
suited  the  policy  he  had  in  hand.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Philip  regarded  himself  as  a  much  greater 
ecclesiastical  personage  than  the  Pope ;  that  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  assumed  the  role  of 
deputy  of  the  Deity,  between  whose  interests  and  his 
own  there  was,  in  his  conviction,  absolute  identity. 
That  was  the  firm  persuasion  of  his  life,  and  it  affords 
the  cue  to  his  policy.  If,  with  a  light  heart,  he  sent 
thousands  of  his  subjects  to  the  stake,  it  was  not 
because  they  were  rebels,  but  because,  according  to 
his  fervent  belief,  he  felt  absolutely  certain  they  were 
endangering  the  salvation  of  their  fellows.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  on  such  a  point,  for  was  not 
Providence  using  him  merely  as  a  medium  ?  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  Philip  had  any 
qualms  about  taking  human  life.  Anybody  who 
opposed  his  designs  was  ruthlessly  and  recklessly 
sacrificed.  He  is  even  suspected  of  having  ordered 
the  murder  of  his  only  son,  the  dissolute  and  imbecile 
epileptic,  Don  Carlos.  But  what  we  mean  to  imply 
is  that  in  countenancing  the  slaughter  of  his  Belgian 
subjects,  who  adhered  to  the  reformed  faith,  Philip 
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II.  was  actuated  by  unquestionable  conscientious 
scruples.  "  He  thought  he  was  fittingly  performing 
a  divine  task  by  nature's  own  methods."  Indeed  he 
was,  in  every  act  of  his  life,  nothing  if  not  con- 
scientious. He  was  an  exemplary  son  and  a  devoted 
husband  ;  whilst,  according  to  his  lights,  he  aimed  at 
being  the  father  of  his  people.  Nothing  that  con- 
cerned the  government  of  his  scattered  realms  was 
too  trivial  for  his  personal  attention  ;  and  nothing 
but  an  ecstatic  state  of  exaltation  could  have  sup- 
ported the  tireless  industry  that  marked  every  day 
of  his  life,  or  have  survived  the  monumental  reverses 
that  blasted  every  effort  he  attempted.  He  had  the 
soul  of  a  fanatic  tied  to  the  intellect  of  a  clerk ;  and 
the  secret  of  his  failure  was  an  immovable  belief  that 
from  his  desk  in  the  Escurial  he  could  devise  the 
legislation,  and  assure  the  salvation  of  his  hetero- 
geneous subjects. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  character  of  the  young  man 
of  twenty-eight  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  were  attached, 
for  the  first  time,  definitely  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
He  arrived  in  Brussels  for  the  abdication  ceremony 
direct  from  England,  whose  queen,  Mary,  he  had,  the 
year  previous,  married.  He  was  thus,  although  dis- 
appointed of  the  Austrian  crown,  far  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  world  ;  and,  although  devoted  to  the 
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Catholic  faith,  waged  his  first  war  against  the  Holy 
See.  The  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  had  induced  Henry  H.  of 
France  and  the  Sultan  Solyman,  to  enter  a  triple 
alliance  against  the  royal  deputy  of  Providence,  but  a 
peace  was  patched  up  between  the  Pontiff  and  Philip 
just  in  time  to  avert  the  sacking  of  Rome.  The 
struggle  with  France,  however,  continued,  and  the 
allied  armies  of  Flanders  and  England  crossed  the 
frontier,  routed  Henry's  forces  at  St.  Quentin,  and  but 
for  Philip's  fatal  over-caution,  could  have  captured 
Paris.  Meanwhile,  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  had  re- 
formed the  French  army,  suddenly  taken  Calais  by 
assault,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  Brussels. 
At  this  critical  moment  for  Philip,  a  handful  of 
English  ships  was  able  to  destroy  the  French  fleet 
near  Gravelines,  and  Guise  found  all  his  efforts  neces- 
sary to  defend  his  position  at  Calais.  The  loss  of  her 
French  possessions  was  a  death-blow  to  Mary,  and  as 
both  monarchs  were  in  sore  straits  for  men  and 
money,  a  truce  was  called,  and  a  peace  ultimately 
settled  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  greatly  in  favour  of 
Philip,  who  shortly  afterwards  married  by  proxy  the 
French  king's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

That  was  in  June,  1559,  and  Philip  was  still  reluc- 
tantly detained  in  Belgium,  where  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  his  Flemish  subjects  daily 
increased  his  unpopularity.     But  he  could  not  depart 
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before  he  had  organised  a  provincial  government. 
At  the  head  of  this  he  placed  his  natural  sister, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  who,  though  afflicted  with  a 
religious  narrowness  of  view,  was  not  without  a  dis- 
tinct capacity  for  rule.  Next  he  reconstructed  the 
Council  of  State,  nominating  to  it  Granvelle,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  and  later  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Viglius 
d'Aytta,  Count  de  Berlaimont,  William  of  Orange, 
and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  The  young 
Bishop  of  Arras  had  long  been  marked  out  for  dis- 
tinction. He  it  was  who  spoke  on  Philip's  behalf  at 
the  abdication  ceremony,  and  he  it  was  also  who  had 
successfully  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 
Subtle,  eloquent,  learned,  and  brave,  Granvelle  was  a 
high  favourite  with  his  king,  whose  own  prodigious 
industry  was  rivalled  by  that  of  the  brilliant  church- 
man. Berlaimont,  with  a  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  scrupulously  honest,  and 
was  admittedly  an  able  financier.  Viglius  was  a 
jurist,  whose  learning  was  only  equalled  by  his  venality. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  then  regarded  as  a  Catholic, 
unburdened  with  any  rigid  convictions  or  conscien- 
tious scruples,  with  a  nimble  intellect,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  men.  He  was  considered  quite  a  match 
for  Granvelle,  whose  brother,  oddly  enough,  had  been 
his  tutor.  Orangecould  generally  rely  upon  the  support 
of  Egmont  and  Horn.     The  former,  besides  being 
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head  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  was  a  brilliant  and  im- 
pulsive soldier,  whose  military  exploits  had  won  him 
wide  popularity.  His  great  vanity  was,  perhaps,  not 
surprising,  for  he  was  as  handsome  as  he  was  brave  ; 
but  his  love  of  adulation  was  to  betray  him  into  fatal 
indiscretion.  Horn  was  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  his 
talents  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  management 
of  the  marine,  for  he  was  too  frank  and  credulous  for 
a  diplomatist,  too  morose  and  tactless  for  a  counsellor. 
With  the  constitution  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, Philip  was  free  to  return  to  his  beloved  Spain. 
He  assembled  the  States-General  at  Ghent  to  take 
leave  of  them  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  was 
disagreeably  surprised  at  their  attitude.  A  rumour 
that  he  had  besought  the  Pope  to  create  eleven 
additional  bishoprics  and  three  archbishoprics  in 
Belgium,  had  generated  the  belief  that  persecutions 
for  heresy  were  to  be  more  rigorous  than  ever. 
Moreover,  the  appointment  of  Granvelle,  a  foreigner, 
as  Prime  Minister,  and  the  retention  of  4,000  Spanish 
infantry  had  infuriated  the  burghers  as  the  presage  of 
a  policy  to  crush  the  hydra  of  heresy  with  a  foreign 
army.  The  mood  of  the  States-General  was,  in  con- 
sequence, somewhat  rebellious;  and  Philip  was 
bluntly  requested  to  withdraw  the  Spanish  troops  and 
moderate  the  edicts  against  the  Reformers.  He 
resolutely  declined  to  interfere  with  the  edicts,  but 
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promised  that  the  foreigners  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  next  day,  August  8,  1559,  he  sailed  for  Spain, 
turning  his  back  upon  Flanders  for  the  last  time. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  glance  hurridly  at  the 
social  condition  of  affairs  in  Belgium  when  Philip  left 
Flushing  never  to  return.  According  to  the  Grand 
Pragmatic  of  Charles  V.,  the  Low  Countries  formed 
an  indivisible  and  hereditary  appanage  of  one 
sovereign.  Thus  their  new  master  was  not  only  King 
of  the  Pays-Bas,  but  also  Duke  of  Brabant,  of  Lim- 
bourg,  of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  Flanders,  Artois, 
Hainaut  and  of  Namur,  Marquis  of  Antwerp,  and 
Lord  of  Malines,  in  addition  to  his  titles  in  the 
northern  Netherlands.  Each  of  those  separate 
provinces,  now  finally  united  under  one  ruler,  were 
supposed  to  possess,  within  its  own  limits,  its  own 
laws  and  customs.  It  was  owing  to  this  survival  of 
ancient  independence  that  several  of  the  provinces 
were  enabled  to  thwart  the  execution  of  the  edicts 
against  heresy.  The  Inquisition  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Belgium  by  Charles,  and,  as  a  political 
quite  as  much  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  was 
jealously  cherished  by  Philip,  who  regarded  it  as 
under  his  own  immediate  control  and  not  that  of  the 
Pope.  Its  ofificers,  who  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
Dominicans,  had  the  right  of  entering  any  dwelling, 
arresting  any  inmate  on  the  slenderest  suspicion,  and 
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of  subjecting  him  to  the  most  horrible  torture  in  the 
course  of  a  secret  inquiry.  Their  verdicts  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  appeal,  but  the  execution  of 
them  had  to  be  carried  out  through  the  provincial 
courts  or  "^chevins."  These  occasionally  declined  to 
authorise  the  sentence  because  the  procedure  had 
failed  to  comply  strictly  with  local  law.  But  the 
instances  in  which  this  obstruction  averted  the 
heretic's  doom  were  rare,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  the  officials  and  all  the  nobility  were 
Catholics.  The  progress  of  Lutheranism  in  Belgium, 
unlike  Germany,  had  been  confined  to  the  working 
classes  and  wealthy  burghers. 

At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession,  Antwerp  was  the 
largest  and  richest  city  in  the  land.  Its  situation  on 
the  great  waterway  had  attracted  to  the  town  of  the 
mythical  hero,  Brabo,  the  trade  that  misfortune 
and  strife  had  driven  from  Bruges  and  Ghent ;  whilst, 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  the  over- 
land route  from  Venice  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
sea  route  from  Lisbon.  In  1545,  the  Hanseatic 
League  established  its  headquarters  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  six  nations  of  Europe  built  great 
agencies  in  the  port.  That  marvel  of  masonry,  the 
Cathedral,  was  completed,  a  handsome  Bourse  con- 
structed, and  the  foundations  of  its  H6tel  de  Ville 
and  the  Hanseatic  House  laid  about  the  period  of 
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Philip's  accession.  The  population  of  the  town  was 
estimated  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it  was 
said  that  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  vessels  of 
various  nationalities  entered  or  left  the  river  in  the 
course  of  one  day.  Next  in  importance  to  Antwerp 
came  Li^ge,  Louvain,  and  Ghent,  with  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  each,  whilst  Brussels, 
the  residence  of  the  Court,  contained  some  seventy- 
five  thousand  persons.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
sperity, the  manners  of  the  multitude  exhibited  a 
certain  degree  of  comparative  refinement;  and  a  love 
of  art  and  literature  was  encouraged  by  the  famous 
Chambers  of  Rhetoric.  These  associations,  which 
existed  in  almost  every  village,  were  really  theatrical 
guilds,  whose  members,  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  artisan  class,  had  united  with  the  view  of 
providing  decorous  and  regular  amusement  for  the 
people.  Besides  the  recitation  of  original  poems  and 
the  presentation  of  plays,  the  rhetoricians  organised 
musical  festivals  and  spectacular  processions  for  the 
whole  town.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Chambers  of 
Rhetoric  acquired  many  valuable  privileges,  whilst 
their  amassed  wealth  gave  them  a  unique  influence 
throughout  the  community.  Being  in  origin  and 
development  the  work  of  the  labouring  classes,  they 
afforded  an  excellent  guide  to  the  high  standard  of 
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taste  and  comfort  that  prevailed  in  Belgium  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Charles  V.  never  gave  a  better  proof  of  his  pro- 
found understanding  of  statecraft  than  in  his  inflexible 
determination  to  govern  Belgium  through  the  agency 
of  Belgians;  and  he  earnestly  counselled  the  same 
policy   to   his    son,  but   Philip's    suspicious    nature 
rebelled  against  such  a  course.     His  hatred  of  the 
Flemings  was  too  ineradicable  for  him  to  employ 
them  as  trusted  lieutenants.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  Philip  ever  really 
trusted  anybody.     He  had  nominated  Margaret  of 
Parma  regent,  and  given  her  a  council  of  advisers, 
but  within  that  council  nothing  could  be  done  against 
the  will  of  Granvelle,  and  even  he  had  no  real  power 
of  initiative.     Everything  and  everybody  were  per- 
sonally controlled  by  that  tireless  clerk  at  his  royal 
desk  in  the  Escurial.     But  innate  as  his  hatred  of  the 
Flemings  was,  it  became  a  violent  passion,  on  account 
of  their  attitude,  at  the  time  of  his  departure.     His 
marble  impassiveness  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and 
he  petulantly  ejaculated  to  his  suite,  after  the  States- 
General  had  bluntly  objected  to  his  foreign  legions, 
"  They  will  treat  me  next  as  a  foreigner."     That  was 
a  correct  prophecy,  for  they  never  regarded  him  in 
any  other  light.     Philip's  resentment  in  such  cases 
was  quite  capable  of  making  him  oppose  the  will  of 
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his  subjects  even  against  his  better  judgment ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  infantry  his  hand  was 
really   forced  :    they   obstinately   declined    to   leave 
Belgium,  where   they  could   live   by   rapine,   unless 
their  arrears  of  pay  were  discharged.    As  the  Treasury 
was  empty  the  troops  remained,  although  the  Regent 
never  ceased  to  advise  their  recall.     The  excesses  of 
the   Spaniards,   however,  became  so  uncontrollable, 
and  the  demeanour  of  the  Belgians  so  threatening, 
that  at  length  Granvelle  gravely  warned   the  king 
that  the  foreigners  must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  results 
would     be    disastrous.      Accordingly,     the     needy 
monarch  paid  off  the  troops  with  the  first  instal- 
ment of  his  French  wife's  dowry,  and  in  January, 
1 561,  the  detested  legions  departed.     In  the  same 
year    the    new  bishoprics    had    been    created,  and 
Granvelle   became   Archbishop  of   Malines.      Most 
of  the  unpopularity  provoked  by  Philip's  obstinacy 
fell  upon  Granvelle,  who  was  used  by  his  master  as 
a  sort  of  scapegoat ;  but  the  archbishop  appears  to 
have  done  his  level  best  to  deserve  public  execration. 
By  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  he  alienated  a 
nobility  whose  means  had  been  straitened  by  crushing 
taxation,   and   by   the   most   shameless   venality  he 
infuriated  the  multitude  whom  he  robbed.     In  the 
Council,  also,  his  excessive  vanity  and  overbearing 
demeanour  continually  outraged  the  feelings  of  the 
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other  members.  Finally,  Orange  and  Egmont, 
declining  to  share  the  public  odium  excited  by 
measures  in  the  enactment  of  which  they  had  no 
part,  resigned.  The  king  affected  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  trifle,  and  urged  them,  in  the  interest  of 
their  country,  to  retain  their  positions  ;  whilst  Gran- 
velle,  on  his  side,  attempted  to  persuade  Philip  that 
the  nobles  "  want  to  reduce  this  country  into  a  sort 
of  republic."  Meanwhile,  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  A  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
Regent  and  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition  broke  out 
in  Hainaut ;  and  Margaret,  who  was  far  from  un- 
popular personally,  and  had  no  desire  to  share 
the  obloquy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  urgently  advised 
Granvelle's  recall.  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn,  whose 
resignation  had  remained  without  formal  acceptance, 
ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  government,  and  the 
whole  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution.  At 
the  eleventh  hour  Philip  yielded,  and  in  March,  1564, 
Granvelle  left  the  country,  which  for  ten  years  he  had 
ruled  as  an  absolute  Minister. 

Thus  for  the  second  time  the  greatest  autocrat  in 
the  world  had  to  bow  his  proud  head  before  the 
menaces  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  minority  of 
his  subjects  ;  and  on  each  occasion  the  leaders  of  the 
disaffected  faction  were  the  same  two  men.  Orange 
and  Egmont.     Philip  was  not  the  man  ever  to  forget 
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such  humiliation,  although  for  the  moment  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  affect  the  most  gracious  goodwill 
towards  the  obnoxious  lords.  They  on  their  part 
resumed  their  seats  on  the  Council,  and  began 
incontinently,  although  all  Catholics,  to  extend  a 
measure  of  toleration  to  the  religious  dissidents. 
Margaret,  finding  herself  powerless  against  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  devoted  her  energies  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  fortune ;  and  her  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  iniquitous  creatures  of  the 
administration ;  so  that  a  few  months  after  Granvelle's 
departure  the  country  became  a  prey  to  rapine  and 
riot  Manifestly  matters  could  not  continue  in  that 
pass  much  longer.  It  was  generally  recognised  that 
the  people  were  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  and 
the  moderate  faction,  judging  the  occasion  opportune 
to  adopt  a  course  previously  suggested  by  Philip, 
decided  to  send  one  of  their  principals  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  king  first-hand  informa- 
tion of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Pays-Bas.  The 
delegate,  besides,  was  to  impress  upon  Philip  the 
necessity  for  the  relaxation  of  the  edicts  against 
heresy,  and  to  suggest  that  the  Council  of  State 
should  be  increased  to  ten  members,  the  new  men  to 
be,  of  course,  natives.  Egmont  was  chosen  for  this 
delicate  task ;  and,  as  events  soon  proved,  a  worse 
choice  could  hardly  have  been  made.     The  brilliant 
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victor  of  Gravelines  was  no  match  in  intellectual 
subtlety  for  his  monarch,  to  whom  he  was,  besides, 
almost  blindly  loyal.  Moreover,  the  Fleming's 
childish  vanity  made  him  an  easy  prey.  Philip 
welcomed  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  listened 
courteously  to  his  advice,  loaded  him  with  fabulous 
presents,  promised  vaguely  all  sorts  of  reforms,  and 
sent  him  back  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  abused 
monarch  was  the  soul  of  honour  and  magnanimity. 
But  Egmont's  back  was  hardly  turned  upon  the 
Spanish  capital  before  Philip  despatched  strict 
instructions  to  the  Regent  that  no  reform  was  to  be 
made  in  the  government,  and  no  mercy  shown  to  the 
heretics.  Margaret  vainly  replied  that  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  would  not  permit  the  inquisitors  to 
do  their  saintly  work,  and  that  she  was  without  the 
means  of  compelling  obedience.  She  also  hinted 
that  her  resignation  was  possible.  But  the  stern, 
cold-blooded  Spaniard  remained  unmoved.  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  ordained  instrument  of  divine 
intentions,  he  insisted  that  heresy  must  be  suppressed 
without  failure  or  remorse.  The  only  result  of 
Egmont's  mission  was  that  henceforth  heretics  were 
to  be  disposed  of  secretly,  and  all  unreliable  magis- 
trates replaced  by  men  of  more  heart  and  zeal.  The 
publication  of  this  decision  caused  an  indescribable 
dismay.     Armies  of  artisans — thirty  thousand  is  xh% 
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number  estimated — fled  the  country  in  order  to  escape 
the  ubiquitous  agents  of  a  pitiless  persecution ;  and 
the  richest  nobles  in  the  land  made  all  ready  for 
departure,  since  no  man  knew  whose  turn  would 
come  next.  The  deadly  fear  was  only  heightened  by 
the  semblance  of  security,  for  although  the  fires  were 
extinguished,  the  foetid  cells  of  the  secret  courts 
reeked  with  the  bodies  of  heretics. 

In  these  circumstances  the  more  determined  among 
the  nobles  and  wealthy  burghers  prepared  an  or- 
ganised confederation  of  constitutional  resistance 
under  the  leadership  of  Orange's  brother,  Louis  ot 
Nassau,  aided  by  the  gifted  and  heroic  Philip  de 
Marnix.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Count  Brederode, 
head  of  the  Dutch  nobility,  and  by  all  the  Knights  of 
the  Fleece.  A  meeting  of  the  Leaguers  took  place 
in  Brussels,  and  an  act  of  union,  entitled  the  Com- 
promise of  the  Nobles,  was  drawn  up  by  Nicolas  de 
Hames,  herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  This  famous 
document  is  a  solemn  covenant,  couched  in  language 
of  pardonable  violence,  to  extirpate  the  Inquisition 
and  withstand  the  "  gang  of  foreigners."  Some  four 
thousand  signatures  are  attached  to  the  Compromise, 
but  that  of  William  of  Orange  is,  strangely  enough, 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  explanation  may 
be  that  the  prince  was  still  dubious  as  to  the  issue  of 
any  overt  struggle,   and    did  not  desire  to  commit 
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himself  irrevocably  to  any  act  of  rebellion.  Neverthe- 
less, he  counselled  the  Regent  to  receive  a  respectful 
petition  from  the  Leaguers,  provided  they  came 
without  armed  force.  In  April  (1566)  the  celebrated 
Request  was  presented  at  the  palace  in  Brussels  by 
some  three  hundred  of  the  confederates.  They  prayed 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  edicts  until  new  measures 
should  be  promulgated  by  the  king  and  adopted  by 
the  States-General.  The  ceremony  was  a  solemn 
and  loyal  manifestation  against  the  notorious  abuses 
of  power,  and  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Margaret  as 
the  sad  file  of  resolute  men  passed  before  her.  Had 
Philip  listened  to  the  iterated  warning  of  his  sister, 
this  danger  signal  might  have  been  averted.  It  was 
then,  she  recognised,  too  late,  "  her  brother's  stubborn 
spirit  had  met  its  match,  and  in  future  it  must  be  war 
to  the  knife."  It  is  related  that  during  the  audience 
the  Regent  exhibited  obvious  alarm,  and  that 
Berlaimont,  to  reassure  her,  whispered :  "  Is  your 
Highness  terrorised  by  these  beggars  ? "  The 
allusion  was  doubtless  to  the  impecunious  state  of 
many  of  the  minor  nobles.  At  any  rate,  the  whisper 
was  overheard  by  one  of  the  petitioners,  and  that 
night,  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Culemburg  Palace, 
the  bibulous  de  Brederode  proposed  his  memorable 
toast  to  the  "  Beggars."  As  he  had  aped  the  vagrant's 
condition  by  slinging  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  and 
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drinking  the  health  from  a  wooden  bowl,  the  actor 
evoked  shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  "Long  live  the 
Beggars "  was  uproariously  drunk  by  the  company. 
Then  followed  a  ceremony  that  would  be  comic,  if 
the  latent  sentiment  were  not  so  tragic.  Each  beggar 
went  through  a  form  of  initiation,  swearing  by  "  his 
salt,  his  bread,  and  his  wallet "  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Compromise.^  From  that  vinous  origin  the  word 
became  a  party  cry,  and  the  name  of  the  Beggars 
was  to  ring  through  Europe  for  the  next  half 
century. 

But  if  Orange  was  temporising,  Egmont  and  Horn, 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  greater  nobles,  were 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Leaguers, 
chiefly  from  an  apprehension  that  patriotism  might 
become  identical  with  Protestantism.  The  heads  of 
the  Flemish  nobility  were  still  Catholics,  and  however 
eager  they  might  be  in  the  national  cause,  they  had 
no  desire  to  substitute  a  Lutheran  for  a  Roman 
prosecution.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  success 
of  the  Leaguers  was  supreme,  and  the  Regent,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  determined  to 
despatch  two  ambassadors  to  urge  upon  her  brother 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  moderation  of  the 
edicts,  and  a  general  amnesty.     Orange  declined  the 

1  "  Par  le  sel,  par  le  pain,  par  la  besace, 

Les  Gueux  ne  changeront,  quoi  qu'on  se  fdche." 
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post  of  delegate  because,  as  he  informed  Margaret, 
he  had  reason  to  know  that  Philip  designed  his  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  Egmont  likewise 
refused  the  proffered  honour,  thinking  doubtless  that 
his  second  welcome  might  lack  the  graciousness  of 
his  first.  Accordingly,  the  Marquis  de  Berghes  and 
Baron  de  Montigny  were  despatched  to  Spain. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Granvelle  with  his  master, 
both  these  nobles  had  been  singled  out  long  ago  for 
exemplary  punishment  at  a  convenient  season ;  and 
neither  ever  saw  his  native  land  again.     Berghes  was 
executed  while  in  a  condition  of  semi-arrest,  whilst 
Montigny,  the  brother  of  Horn,  was  strangled  by 
Philip's  holograph  directions  in  the  castle  of  Simancas, 
while  the  wedding  bells  were  ringing  in  Segovia  for 
the  marriage  of  the  king  and  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  of 
Austria.     When   passing   through  Antwerp   on   her 
way   to   Spain,   the    bride-elect   had    promised    the 
despairing  mother  of  Montigny  to  implore  Philip's 
pardon  for  her  imprisoned  son.     The  king  was  im- 
mediately apprised  of  the  appeal  and  the  promise. 
To  spare  himself  the  unpleasantness  of  refusing  the 
first    favour    asked   by   his    bride,   Philip    invented 
personally  every  precaution  to  make  the  shameful 
murder  of  Montigny  assume  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
opportune   but    natural   death.     Accordingly,   when 
Anne  prayed  for  his  respite,  the  king  replied  "  that  he 
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could  not  have  refused  to  grant  her  request,  but 
unfortunately  the  prisoner  had  died  of  sickness." 
Montigny  perished  avowing  his  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  interval  of  four  years 
between  the  departure  from  Brussels  and  the  death 
of  his  victim,  Philip  was  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  revolution  that  ended  by  despoiling  him  of 
the  most  industrial  portion  of  his  empire,  and  shatter- 
ing the  vast  fabric  raised  by  Charles  V. 

Philip's  immediate  reply  to  the  mission  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man :  he  attempted,  by 
fair  words  and  superficial  concessions,  to  placate  the 
confederate  nobles,  while  he  mustered  the  means  of 
ruthlessly  exterminating  their  conspiracy.  Above  all, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Orange  in  an  autograph 
letter,  fulsomely  pirotesting  affection  and  confidence, 
that  the  prince  was  indispensable  to  Margaret  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  the  extension  of  reform. 
The  duplicity  of  the  Deity's  deputy  was,  however, 
past  all  human  conception,  for  Philip,  only  a  few 
days  later,  signed  a  solemn  document  before  a  notary, 
in  the  presence  of  Alba,  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
any  promise  made  under  force,  and  that  he  reserved 
full  right  to  punish  all  those  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
aided  or  abetted  sedition.  Further,  he  avowed  to 
the  Pope^  that  ''before  allowing  any  backsliding 
^  "  Correspondance  de  Phillippe,  II.,"  i.  443.   • 
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in  religion  or  in  the  service  of  God,  I  will  lose  all  my 
dominions  and  a  hundred  lives,  if  I  had  them,  for  I 
will  never  be  a  ruler  of  heretics.'* 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
tyrant  penned  those  words  at  Segovia,  the  conflagra- 
tion began  to  rage  in  Antwerp.  In  the  commercial 
capital  of  Belgium  the  Reformers  had  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  Granvelle's  opinion,  there  were 
"  more  heretics  in  Antwerp  than  in  Geneva  "  ;  and  in 
the  great  city  on  the  Scheldt,  where  the  organising 
Synod  of  the  consistories  sat,  the  movement  had 
assumed  a  strong  Calvinistic  form.  On  the  day 
devoted  to  the  public  procession  of  the  Virgin  (Aug. 
1 8,  1566),  all  Protestant  restraint  broke  bounds. 
The  sacred  symbol  was  jeered  at  by  an  excited  mob, 
who  incontinently  proceeded  to  sack  the  stately 
cathedral,  destroying  the  magnificent  monuments  and 
parodying  the  holy  mysteries.  The  flame  spread  to 
M alines  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  before  the 
authorities  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  shock, 
red  ruin  was  raging  through  the  Netherlands.  Holy 
images  were  everywhere  profaned,  sacrilegious 
mockeries  perpetrated,  and  priceless  works  of  art  and 
learning  wantonly  wrecked.  For  a  week  the  tumult 
and  devastation  continued,  and  the  Regent,  although 
supported  by  the  confederate  nobles  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  powerless  against  the  storm.     For  the 
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moment  she  pretended  to  see  no  option  but  capitula- 
tion or  flight,  and  as  the  latter  issue  was  blocked  by 
her  advisers,  she  signed  documents  declaring  the 
edicts  in  abeyance,  and  granting  the  Protestants  a 
limited  liberty  of  worship.  But  she  proved  herself  no 
unworthy  sister  of  Philip,  for  by  a  formal  protest 
surreptitiously  drawn  up,  she  affirmed  her  acts  null 
and  void  as  the  result  of  force.  In  the  meantime, 
Egmont  and  the  Catholic  nobles  stamped  out  with  a 
strong  hand  all  efforts  to  renew  the  rebellion,  and  all 
participators  in  the  recent  disturbances  were  pitilessly 
punished.  In  Valenciennes  some  two  hundred 
Calvinists  were  executed  after  an  abortive  revolt,  and 
three  thousand  insurgents  were  cut  to  pieces  under 
the  walls  of  Antwerp.  Finally,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  country  being  depopulated  of  its  industrial 
artisans,  emigration  was  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death.  Thus,  between  grudging  concessions  and 
armed  force,  the  Regent  succeeded  in  riding  the 
storm,  and  she  was  able  to  assure  her  brother  that  all 
was  quiet,  and  no  more  punishment  needed.  But  the 
lull  was  not  the  announcement  that  a  gyrating  gale 
had  passed  away  ;  it  was  the  warning  that  the  centre 
of  the  cyclone  had  been  entered.  Danger  and 
destruction  lay  all  round  the  horizon  of  that  deceptive 
calm ;  and  if  no  one  else  recognised  the  position,  at 
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least  the  tortured  and  tireless  tyrant  in  the  Escurial 
did. 

As  soon  as  knowledge  of  the  insurrection  reached 
Philip,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  followed  by  a 
violent  fever.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  out- 
rages, it  is  true,  not  one  life  had  been  taken  by  the 
rabble;  but  the  desecration  of  the  sacred  edifices 
and  images  was  an  ineffaceable  insult  to  God  and 
his  majesty.  By  the  soul  of  his  father  Philip  swore 
to  make  the  culprits  pay  dearly  for  their  sacrilege 
and  treachery.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  anger,  he 
even  wrote  his  sister  that  he  would  conduct  himself 
the  avenging  army;  but  to  avoid  causing  any  con- 
sternation, he  affected  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
was  personally  to  thank  the  Regent  and  all  others 
who  had  brought  about  the  pacification.  Suddenly 
the  alarm  was  sounded ;  Philip,  on  second  considera- 
tion, decided  to  remain  in  Spain,  and  selected  as  his 
envoy  to  Belgium  the  Duke  of  Alba.  By  no  possi- 
bility could  the  king's  design  be  now  misconstrued ; 
and  the  Regent,  after  vainly  expostulating  against 
the  headstrong  bigot's  determination,  prayed  that  at 
least  her  resignation  might  be  accepted.  Accordingly 
she  was  relieved  of  her  office,  and  her  brother 
pursued  alone  the  bloody  path  of  unrestrained 
revenge. 

"  No    part    of    Philip's    career/*    says    a    recent 
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authority,^  "shows  so  clearly  as  his  treatment  of 
the  Netherlands  the  limited  and  inelastic  character 
of  his  policy,  and  the  lack  of  adaptability  of  his 
methods;  for  how  should  a  man  be  yielding  or 
conciliatory  who  supposed  that  he  was  part  and 
parcel  of  divine  providence,  the  one  man  on  earth 
selected  by  the  Almighty  to  carry  out  His  irresistible 
decrees  ?  "  No  words  can  better  represent  the  man 
and  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  campaign  of  ven- 
geance conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  Philip  had 
accepted  his  inheritance  subject  to  the  equities  of 
establishing  the  universal  supremacy  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  political  predominance  of  Spain ;  and  al- 
though his  earlier  efforts  had  met  with  invariable 
failure,  nothing  could  persuade  the  indomitable  bigot 
that  his  inherited  task  exceeded  his  inherited  capaci- 
ties. At  the  head  of  20,000  Spanish  veterans  Alba 
entered  Brussels,  May  22,  1567.  The  sinister  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  soldier  had  preceded  him,  and 
although  he  affected  a  courtly  familiarity  for  Egmont 
and  the  handful  of  nobles  who  welcomed  him,  the 
portentous  silence  of  the  multitude  must  have 
warned  him  that  the  nature  of  his  mission  was  not 
misunderstood,  and  that  his  punitive  expedition 
would  evoke  an  iron  resistance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  sooner  had  Alba's  appointment  been  an- 
1  "  Philip  II."     Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
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nounced  than  preparations  for  an  armed  confederation 
to  oppose  him  were  begun.  William  of  Orange,  like 
Philip,  had  for  some  while  recognised  that  the 
Netherlands  were  at  last  involved  in  a  crucial 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  now  time  to  consider 
more  intimately  the  character  and  career  of  this 
illustrious  prince. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"THE  TACITURN"  AND  ALBA 

When  PhiHp  ascended  the  throne  there  was  no  man 

in  all  the  Netherlands  whom,  according  to  appearances, 

he  could   more   securely  trust  or  from   whom,  on 

account  of  royal  favours,  he  had  a  right  to  expect 

more  grateful  and  ungrudging  service  than  William 

of  Orange.      Although  a  territorial  magnate  of  the 

Netherlands,  the  prince  was   by  origin  a  foreigner, 

having  been  born  in  Nassau  heir  to  one  of  the  minor 

ruling  houses  of  Germany.     By  the  verbal  bequest  of 

a  cousin,  dying  childless  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 

young  William    became    also    head    of    the    puny 

sovereignty    of    Orange,   with    its   shadowy    rights. 

Although  he  never  saw  his  petty  princedom  situated 

in  the  heart  of  the  papal  state  of  Avignon,  William  of 

Nassau  bore  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  style  of  his 

titular  sovereignty.     When  but  eleven  years  old  he 

was  taken    to   Brussels    to    be    invested   with    his 

Netherland  estates,  and  to  be  educated  as  a  Catholic 

at  the  court  of  the  Regent.      There  he  became  a 

ii3 
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particular  favourite  with  Charles  V.,  who  personally 
interested  himself  in  the  youth's  training ;  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  signalled  him  out  for  con- 
spicuous promotion  in  the  army,  and  also  selected  for 
him  as  wife  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  trusted 
Netherland  noble.  Despite  abundant  opportunity, 
William  never  gave  any  evidence  of  distinguished 
military  capacity,  yet  he  was  continually  receiving 
new  and  superior  commands.  He  was  thus  manifestly 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  extraordinary  patronage, 
for,  although  far  from  lacking  in  courage,  he  was 
entirely  devoid  of  that  initiative  and  audacity  without 
which  no  man  on  earth  could  be  a  great  soldier. 
This  defect  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  so  veteran  a  warrior  as  Charles  V. ;  still,  in 
1555,  when  the  prince  was  just  turned  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  the  Emperor  nominated  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army  numbering  20,000 
men.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  even  a 
greater  distinction  was  thrust  upon  him,  when 
reading  his  valedictory  in  the  palace  at  Brussels,  the 
tottering  Emperor  leaned  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  young  favourite  ;  and  finally  selected 
the  prince  as  his  delegate  to  announce  his  surrender 
of  the  Imperial  crown.  That  William  was  sensible 
of  the  many  marks  of  affection  shown  him  by 
Charles  is  obvious  in  the  famous  "  Apology,"  where 
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the  Emperor  is  always  mentioned  with  respect ;  but 
it  is  also  quite  evident  that  from  the  first  the  object 
of  all  these  hardly  merited  distinctions  never  enter- 
tained the  slightest  sentiment  of  gratitude  or  goodwill 
towards  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  The  two  young 
men  were  not  divided  by  any  difference  of  creed,  but 
by  an  original  lack  of  sympathy,  and  perhaps  by 
mutual  jealousy.  It  is  possible  that  William  may 
have  come  to  regard  himself  as,  in  a  sense,  Regent 
designate  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  but  for  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  Granvelle  the  whole  course  of 
the  prince's  attitude  towards  his  master  might  have 
been  changed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he,  a  pure  foreigner 
by  origin  and  title,  set  himself  from  the  outset  to 
defeat  Philip's  intention  of  governing  the  Nether- 
lands by  foreign  ministers,  aided  by  a  foreign  force. 

An  incident  that  happened  during  William's 
residence  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  is  supposed  to 
afford  the  clue  to  his  conduct  in  this  matter.  With 
Egmont  and  Alba,  Orange  had  been  one  of  the 
hostages  selected  after  the  Treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis 
to  reside  at  the  French  Court  as  guarantees  that  the 
Treaty  would  be  observed.  In  the  course  of  a  hunt, 
Henry,  knowing  Orange  to  be  a  Catholic,  and 
believing  him  to  be  loyal,  communicated  to  him  a 
project  concocted  with  Alba  for  the  concerted  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  in  the  two  kingdoms  with  the  aid 
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of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  By  a  discreet  silence,  that 
earned  for  him  the  famous  cognomen,  "  The  Taciturn," 
which  really  accorded  ill  with  his  true  character, 
William  concealed  the  surprise  that  the  royal  con- 
fidence had  caused  him  ;  but  as  »oon  as  he  was  at 
liberty  he  posted  to  Brussels,  and  from  that  moment 
"resolved,"  as  he  says  in  his  "Apology,"  "to  do  my 
best  to  drive  this  Spanish  vermin  from  the  land." 
Upon  that  incident,  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  prince  founded  his  undeviat- 
ing  policy  of  hostility  to  Philip;  yet  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  king  was  then  privy  to 
any  such  plot,  or  that  the  scheme  was  anything  more 
serious  than  one  of  the  scores  of  bloody  notions  that 
were  for  ever  fermenting  in  the  restless  brain  of  Alba. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  remember  that  Charles  V. 
had  repeatedly  warned  his  son  against  the  stern 
warrior  who,  accordingly,  was  not  at  that  time  a 
trusted  counsellor  of  Philip. 

Orange  at  once  began  the  agitation  against  the 
king's  design  of  leaving  his  4,000  Spanish  infantry  in 
Belgium,  a  step  that  was  rendered  necessary,  as  it 
has  already  been  observed,  by  Philip's  inability  to 
discharge  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  bold  demeanour 
of  the  States-General  at  Ghent  on  the  eve  of  their 
sovereign's  departure  was  also  the  inspiration  of 
William  ;  and  when  Philip  was  about  to  embark,  his 
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indignation  broke  loose,  and  he  angrily  reproached 
Orange  with  being  the  cause  of  all  this  resistance  to 
authority.  Orange  replied  that  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  States-General.  "  No,  no,"  cried  the 
king,  shaking  the  other  by  the  wrist,  "  not  the  States, 
but  you,  you,  you  !  "  The  gauntlet  had  been  thrown 
down  and  accepted ;  and  it  must  have  been  equally 
clear  to  both  that  the  duel  would  be  d  outrance. 

In  the  Council  of  State  the  prince  publicly  observed 
an  attitude  of  strict  loyalty  to  the  Regent,  but  he 
secretly  used  his  immense  influence  to  check  the 
execution  of  her  decrees ;  and  when  ordered,  as 
Governor  of  Holland,  to  put  certain  suspected  persons 
to  death,  he  contrived  that  they  should  escape, 
"  holding  it  right,''  he  explains,  "  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man."  The  same  reason  might  have  been 
pleaded,  with  precisely  equal  sincerity,  by  Philip  to 
justify  his  rigour  against  the  heretics  ;  and  therein 
lies  the  crucial  distinction  between  the  Spanish 
sovereign  and  his  famous  subject.  The  former  clung 
so  tenaciously  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers  that  religious 
toleration  was  inconceivable  ;  whilst  the  latter  was 
so  irresolute  in  his  convictions  that  not  only  did 
toleration  become  a  necessity,  but  Orange  was  able 
to  accept  at  different  times  during  his  life  the  creeds 
of  Rome,  Luther,  and  Calvin  with  equal  sincerity. 
In  this  respect  William  of  Nassau  was  far  in  advance 
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of  his  age,  and  indeed  of  any  other  age.  But  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  to  such  a  receptive  mind 
all  Philip's  efforts  at  absolutism  and  persecution  were 
intolerable.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  such  circum- 
stances Orange  was  wrong  in  continuing  to  hold  high 
office  in  his  king's  Government,  when  he  was  all  the 
while  conscious  that  he  must  uncompromisingly 
obstruct  every  decision  of  that  Government.  But  all 
his  domains  were  within  the  power  of  Philip,  who 
would  construe  a  refusal  to  accept  office  as  a  pledge 
of  disloyalty  and  heresy,  entailing  the  forfeiture  of 
life  and  fortune.  The  time  would  come  when  Orange 
would  be  called  upon  and  prepared  to  accept  that 
risk,  but  meanwhile  he  preferred  to  continue  in  a 
position  of  hopeless  ambiguity  and  inextricable 
duplicity,  to  remain  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  at  the 
same  time  virtual  head  of  a  formidable  resistance. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  he  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction in  either  capacity ;  but  not  the  meanest  of  his 
titles  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  having  chosen  his  course 
he  pursued  it  as  his  conscience  dictated,  and  utterly 
indifferent  alike  to  the  diabolical  machinations  of  his 
foes  and  the  ungrateful  reviling  of  his  followers. 

His  wife  had  died  the  year  following  the  departure 
of  Philip,  and  the  prince  cast  about  for  an  alliance 
that  would  augment  his  power  and  prominence.  He 
found   this   in   Anne,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
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Maurice  of  Saxony.  Orange  had  never  seen  the 
lady,  who  was  lame,  ill-favoured,  and  foul-tempered. 
There  consequently  could  be  no  pretence  of  affection 
in  the  match,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Philip,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  his  powerful  and 
intractable  subject  allied  by  marriage  to  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Charles  V.,  and  head  of  the  Protestant 
States.  The  alliance  was,  however,  the  most  bril- 
liant in  Germany,  and  that  alone,  in  William's  eyes, 
justified  him  in  disregarding  all  obstacles  or  objec- 
tions to  the  match,  and  he  carried  the  day  ;  but  the 
union  proved  in  the  end  a  disastrous  mhalliance. 
The  prince's  demeanour  throughout  these  negotia- 
tions sufficed  to  show  that,  while  serving  his  king  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  no  intention  of 
sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  the  service  of  his 
sovereign. 

Allied  with  the  great  chiefs  of  Lutheran  Germany, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  became  a  power,  and  he  de- 
voted his  energies  to  form  around  him  a  patriotic 
party  that  would  stubbornly  oppose  the  foreign 
faction  led  by  Cardinal  Granvelle.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  the  chief  lieutenants  of  Orange  in  this 
campaign,  and  their  efforts  were  ultimately  crowned 
by  the  enforced  retirement  of  the  cardinal.  But 
marvellous  tactician  as  he  was.  Orange  seems  to 
have   known    instinctively  when  he  had    gone   far 
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enough,  and  when  it  was  prudent  to  call  a  moment- 
ary halt.  To  this  sense  of  danger  must  be  ascribed 
his  escape  from  arrest  and  death.  His  strategical 
genius  was  so  great  as  to  persuade  his  enemies,  at 
critical  moments,  that  he  was  really  an  indispensable 
ally  and  a  trustworthy  plenipotentiary.  He  never 
scrupled  to  imitate  the  methods  of  his  adversaries,  and 
by  fallacious  promises  and  barefaced  prevarications 
disarm  their  vigilance ;  nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  to 
disavow  those  whom  the  example  of  his  attitude  and 
the  encouragement  of  his  agents  had  excited  into 
wild  outbreaks  which  uniformly  ended  in  bloody 
defeat.  He  frowned  upon  the  Compromise  of  the 
nobles,  he  denied  complicity  with  the  sacrilegious 
rabble  of  Antwerp,  and  he  mercilessly  suppressed,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  a  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Calvin- 
ists.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  at  least 
moral  responsibility  for  the  series  of  insurrections  on 
the  part  of  the  sectaries ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  either  instigated  or  approved  them.  The 
glaring  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  naturally  re- 
volted many  who,  with  some  show  of  reason,  regarded 
him  as  their  champion,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  apparent  treachery.  When,  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force.  Orange  prevented  the  infuriated  Calvin- 
ists  of  Antwerp  rushing  out  to  save  their  fellow- 
citizens  being  massacred  by  the  Regent's  troops  at 
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Ostrawell,  he  was  cursed  with  cries  of  "  Vile  traitor  ! " 
«  Soldier  of  the  Pope ! "  "  Minister  of  Antichrist !  " 
But  he  did  not  flinch  for  a  moment ;  he  suppressed 
the  riot  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  and,  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  Regent,  he  guaranteed  to  the 
insurgents  the  liberty  of  worship  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  foreign  garrison.  The  concessions  were  an- 
nounced by  Orange  himself  in  the  Place  de  Meir,  and 
his  exploit  is  applauded  by  all  historians  as  an  heroic 
issue  from  a  hazardous  situation.  The  incident  is 
typical  of  William's  conduct  and  its  sequel.  He 
assisted  in  the  rigorous  repression  of  rebellion,  but 
somehow  or  other  he  contrived  to  extract  from  each 
defeat  some  solid  advantage  for  the  cause  of  Reform. 
The  duel  between  William  and  Philip  was  on  both 
sides  one  of  finesse,  falsehood,  subtlety,  and  despera- 
tion. Each  combatant  had  a  regular  service  of  spies 
to  reveal  the  secret  decisions  of  the  other ;  and  a 
clumsy  stroke  on  the  part  of  either  would  have  placed 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  other.  Thus,  although 
Margaret  and  Granvelle  might  assure  the  king  that 
Orange  was  a  traitor,  Philip  failed  to  take  the  culprit 
red-handed,  and  William  shrewdly  avoided  placing 
himself  within  the  reach  of  his  "good  cousin,"  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Thus,  doubtless,  the  struggle  between  these  well- 
matched  adversaries  would  have  dragged  slowly  along 
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but  for  Philip's  determination  to  adopt,  at  length,  the 
project  mooted  to  Henry  II.  by  Alba,  and  extirpate 
heresy,  root  and  branch,  with  the  aid  of  a  formidable 
army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  William  was  speedily 
apprised  of  the  project  by  spies  in  Spain,  and  he  recog- 
nised that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  at  last  inevitable. 
Throughout  all  the  complexities  and  inconsistencies 
of  Orange's  character,  he  never  deviated  from  the 
view  that  "  to  crush  heretics  into  orthodoxy  by  force 
is  impossible  and  intolerable."  Consequently,  when 
he  saw  a  foreign  invasion  imminent,  the  one  thing  he 
had  battled  against  all  his  public  life,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  fling  aside  the  mask.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  noble  Egmont  to  join  in  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  troops,  a  proposal  which 
Egmont  indignantly  opposed.  Next,  Orange  de- 
clined to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  "  to  serve 
His  Majesty  without  limitation  or  restraint,  as  shall 
be  ordered  on  his  behalf." 

William  frankly  declined  to  take  an  oath  which 
might  compel  him  even  to  "  lead  my  own  wife  to  the 
scaffold  because  she  is  a  Lutheran,"  and  he  thereupon 
resigned  all  his  offices.  Nor  could  any  supplication 
induce  him  to  reconsider  his  determination.  That 
was  in  March,  1567.  Egmont  besought  him  to  take 
the  oath,  whilst,  on  his  part,  William  implored  Egmont 
to  cross  the  frontier  and  help  him  raise  an  army  to 
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drive  out  the  Spaniards.  Neither  could  move  the 
other;  and  the  two  comrades  in  that  long  struggle 
took  a  final  farewell,  each  predicting  disaster  to  the 
other.  As  Orange  and  his  brother  Louis  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  form  an  armed  confederation  of  the 
Lutheran  princes  to  resist  Alba's  hordes  of  mercen- 
aries, the  outlook  for  Orange,  when  he  determined  to 
defy  Philip,  was  far  from  hopeful.  From  the  capital 
he  retired  to  his  estates  at  Breda  (nth  April),  where 
he  learnt,  from  a  member  of  the  Council,  that  "Alba's 
first  duty  was  to  seize  Orange,  and  bring  him  to  exe- 
cution within  twenty-four  hours."  Consequently, 
William,  with  a  haste  that  not  unnaturally  resembled 
flight,  determined  to  seek  refuge  in  Qxile  at  the 
ancestral  castle  of  Dillenburg,  Nassau,  where  he  was 
born  thirty-four  years  previous,  to  a  day. 

The  man  of  blood  and  iron,  to  whom  Philip  had 
committed  the  task  of  enforcing  loyalty  and  ortho- 
doxy in  the  Netherlands,  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Emperor's  Spanish  subjects,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  masters  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
stern  and  sinister  veteran  is  well  represented  to  us  in 
the  canvas  of  Moro  at  the  Brussels  Picture  Gallery. 
The  upright  and  lithe  figure  is  tightly  mailed  in  a 
magnificent  damaskeened  armour,  over  which  is  worn 
a  red  scarf,  while  hanging  round  the  collar  is  the 
order  of  the  Fleece.     The  features  are  regular,  but  the 
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side  glance  of  the  gleaming  black  eyes,  and  the  firm, 
sour  mouth,  lend  a  harsh  aspect  to  a  countenance 
that  is  otherwise  distinctly  handsome,  with  its  close- 
cropped  dark  hair  and  its  thin  grey  beard.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  proud,  resolute,  unrelenting  leader  of  men, 
grown  old  in  war,  and  pale  with  turmoil  and  care. 
But  there  is  yet  another  portrait,  a  character  sketch, 
drawn  by  the  master  hand  of  one  who  knew  Alba 
thoroughly.  Charles  V.,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  then 
sixteen,  lays  bare,  with  a  merciless  scalpel,  the  frailties 
of  the  statesmen  who  surround  the  young  prince. 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alba,  is  one  of  these, 
and  of  him  the  anxious  father,  jealous  of  his  lad's 
welfare,  writes  :  "  Since  he  has  been  near  me  I  have 
noticed  that  he  aims  at  great  things,  and  is  very  am- 
bitious, although  at  first  he  was  so  sanctimonious, 
humble,  and  modest.  Look,  my  son,  how  he  will  act 
with  you,  who  are  younger  than  I.  You  must  avoid 
placing  him  in  the  interior  Government,  because  he 
will  exert  every  means  to  gain  your  goodwill,  which 
will  afterwards  cost  you  dear.  I  believe  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  endeavour  to  tempt  you  even  by  means  of 
women,  and  I  beg  you  most  especially  to  avoid  this. 
In  foreign  affairs  and  war  make  use  of  him,  as  he  is 
in  this  the  best  man  we  now  have  in  the  kingdom."  ^ 
Philip  was  a  most  dutiful  son,  and  by  nature  too 
i«PhilipII."MaitinHume. 
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ready  to  learn  lessons  of  distrust.  Consequently, 
Alba  was  studiously  kept  a  stranger  to  the  inner 
councils  of  his  sovereign,  who,  cool  and  unmoved  as 
usual,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  Alba's  insidious  offers 
to  suppress  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  At  length, 
however,  when  Philip  realised  that  he  must  utterly 
crush  the  national  party  before  he  could  hope  to 
counteract  the  work  of  the  preachers,  he  selected  the 
foremost  soldier  in  his  realms,  and,  disregarding  the 
precepts  of  his  father,  appointed  Alba  absolute  viceroy 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Commander  of  the  finest  body  of  armed  men  in 
Europe,  the  duke  reached  Brussels  four  months  after 
the  flight  of  William,  and  immediately  supplanted 
Margaret,  whose  chief  vice  had  been  her  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  her  brother  and  the  Church,  but  whose 
masculine  manners  and  energy  had  gained  for  her  at 
times  considerable  popularity.  Alba's  first  duties  had 
been  explicitly  framed  by  the  indefatigable  Philip 
himself,  who  had  dictated  the  plan  by  which  all  the 
nobles,  who  had  championed  the  national  cause, 
should  be  executed  without  mercy  or  delay,  and  then 
the  brand  of  Spain  indelibly  stamped  in  every  corner 
of  the  Netherlands.  To  guard  against  any  failure  the 
duke  had  brought  with  him  over  twenty  thousand 
picked  men,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  with  a 
due    compliment  of  artillery  and  engineers.     Each 
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private  had  the  bearing  and  garb  of  an  officer,  and 
two  thousand  courtesans,  many  of  them  '*  as  fine  as 
princesses,"  accompanied  the  troopers.  The  alarm 
created  by  the  approach  of  Alba,  and  the  admiration 
excited  by  his  magnificent  array,  told  how  perfectly 
the  man  and  his  means  were  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Certainly  no  one  in  Brussels  that  day  was  rash  enough 
to  suppose  that  "  the  men  of  butter,"  as  the  duke 
contemptuously  called  the  Netherlanders,  could  for  a 
moment  withstand  his  men  of  iron. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  REIGN   OF  TERROR 


Alba  was  not  long  in  casting  aside  the  mask  of 

goodwill  which  he  had  assumed  to  allay  the  suspicion 

of  those  whom  his  master,  slaving  night  and  day  at 

his  desk  in   the   Escurial,  ticked   off  for   summary 

execution.    A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Brussels  the 

sinister  warrior  initiated  the  regime  of  blood.   Egmont 

and  Horn  were  treacherously  arrested  and  sent  for 

trial  before  the  Council  of  Troubles,  an  institution 

which  the  duke  had  specially  invented  to  deal  out 

condign  chastisement  to  all  suspected  enemies  of  the 

king.       This   body,   whose  existence  was  a  direct 

invasion  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  represented  by  the 

charters  of  the  towns,  was  a  sort  of  star-chamber, 

presided  over  by  Alba,  with  two  of  his  creatures,  a 

certain  Del  Rio  and  the  licentious  Juan  de  Vargas,  as 

assessors.     Its  unrestricted  powers  were  paraded  in 

its   first  victims.      Egmont  and    Horn,   being  both 

Knights  of  the  Fleece,  were  only  amenable  to  the 

jurisdiction  of  that  ancient  Order,  and   punishable 
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according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry.  But  Alba,  by  the 
written  authority  of  Philip,  was  empowered  to  dis- 
regard such  trivial  trammels.  His  mission  was  puni- 
tive, not  judicial.  Accordingly,  the  two  most  loyal 
and  valiant  Belgians  in  Philip's  employ  were,  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  all  justice,  and  with  a  shameless  in- 
difference to  all  sentiment  of  gratitude,  delivered  to 
the  mercy  of  Alba's  tribunal,  whose  work  has  earned 
for  it  in  history  the  appellation,  Council  of  Blood. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Papal  bull  proclaiming  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays-Bas  heretics,  with  the 
exception  of  those  dwelling  in  a  few  specified  cities. 
Orange  was  invited  to  present  himself  for  trial  before 
the  Council,  and  as  he  naturally  ignored  the  invitation, 
the  prince  was  solemnly  declared  an  outlaw,  his 
estates  attached,  and  his  son,  the  Count  of  Buren, 
seized  and  transported  to  Spain.  The  suspected 
authors  and  accomplices  of  the  recent  disorders  being 
thus  either  outlawed  or  secured.  Alba  proceeded  to  the 
indiscriminate  execution  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  whose  guilt  or  innocence  was  never  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  ;  and  a  calm  of  terror  and 
despair  seems  to  have  settled  on  the  land. 

Orange  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle  in  his  exile 
across  the  Rhine.  He  openly  embraced  the  Lutheran 
faith.  In  a  florid  essay  he  replied  to  the  sentence  of 
outlawry,  and  accused  Alba  of  substituting  for  the 
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reign  of  law  a  rule  of  lawless,  personal  tyranny. 
Finally,  he  circulated  his  famous  "Justification,"  in 
which  he  defended  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct 
since  the  accession  of  Philip.  "In  substance,"  says 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  of  this  document,  "  its  state- 
ments are  true  as  well  as  convincing,  though  we  can- 
not literally  accept  the  truth  of  all  his  assertions  as 
to  his  freedom  from  complicity  with  the  acts  of  his 
friends."  More  important  still  was  Orange's  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  By 
dint  of  hard  begging,  and  by  pledging  the  lands  and 
plate  of  the  Nassau  family,  three  expeditions  were 
equipped  to  attack  the  enemy  from  the  north,  south, 
and  south-west.  Beyond  a  slight  advantage  gained 
by  Louis  of  Nassau  at  Heyligerlee,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  follow  up,  these  first  efforts  of  Orange 
to  drive  by  armed  force  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
Netherlands  were  disastrous  failures.  But  the  proved 
inefficiency  of  his  veteran  troops  in  the  dykes  of 
Holland  roused  Alba  to  an  uncontrollable  pitch  of 
fury.  To  avert  any  rising  of  the  Belgians,  in  concert 
with  William,  the  duke  set  himself  to  crush  all  hope 
and  spirit  in  the  nation  by  a  series  of  terrorising 
executions.  Batches  of  the  most  eminent  men  and 
women  were  day  by  day  sacrificed  to  his  insatiable 
thirst  for  revenge.  The  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Heyligerlee  was  inflicted  on  May  13,  1568,  and  by 
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June  3  the  infamous  trial  of  Egmont  and  Horn  was 
hurriedly  concluded.  The  Council  of  Blood  had  done 
its  duty ;  and  the  two  heroes,  found  guilty  of  having 
harboured  heretics  and  plotted  to  despoil  Philip  of 
the  Netherlands,  were  condemned  to  death. 

As  soon  as  the  fatal  verdict  was  pronounced,  the 
Countess  of  Egmont,  prostrating  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Alba,  implored  mercy  for  the  warrior  to  whom 
Philip  owed  the  victories  of  St  Quentin  and  Grave- 
lines.  After  nonchalantly  listening  to  the  heart- 
broken woman's  instancy,  the  chartered  assassin,  with 
devilish  irony,  replied :  "  Calm  yourself,  madame.  I 
promise  you  that  to-morrow  your  husband  will  be  set 
at  liberty."  Within  a  few  hours  the  countess 
appreciated  the  fiendish  ambiguity  of  the  response. 
Next  morning,  in  front  of  the  gilded  palace  on  the 
Grand'  Place,  now  styled  "  Maison  du  Roi,"  the  two 
noblemen  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner ;  and  it  is  said  that,  seated  in  a  windowed 
niche  of  a  house  opposite,  the  man  of  blood  and  iron 
was  a  spectator  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  not  needful 
here  to  rehearse  that  scene  whose  pathetic  incidents 
have  been  permanently  preserved  in  the  glowing  prose 
of  a  great  historian.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  no  act  in  Alba's  career  affords  a  better  con- 
firmation of  Charles  V.'s  unerring  judgment  of  men 
than  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn.     Charles, 
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years  before,  had  warned  Philip  to  accept  warily  the 
advice  of  the  duke,  except  in  m^itary  affairs. 
Unfortunately,  the  king  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  Alba  that  the  deaths  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
would  strike  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  the  towns  would  come,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  craving  for  mercy,  The  sequel  was  a  terrible 
surprise.  By  an  irremediable  blunder,  Alba  had 
succeeded  only  in  transforming  into  national  martyrs 
and  popular  idols  two  men  whom  a  little  condescen- 
sion would  have  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Crown.  Each  was  a  fervid  Catholic  ;  neither  had  any 
deep  sympathy  with  the  common  people,  and  both 
were  so  abnormally  vain  that  office  and  patronage 
were  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Moreover,  their 
services  had  been  so  brilliant,  and  their  opposition  so 
moderate,  that  the  monumental  injustice  of  their 
attainder  opened  the  eyes  of  every  Belgian,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  to  the  intolerable  nature  of  the 
Spanish  yoke. 

No  such  considerations,  however,  entered  the  mind 
or  hampered  the  action  of  Alba,  who  within  a  month 
collected  a  splendid  force  of  15,000  men,  and  marched 
into  the  north  of  Holland  to  meet  Louis  of  Nassau. 
The  fight  occurred  near  Gemminghen,  and  the 
patriots  were  literally  butchered,  Louis  himself 
escaping  only  by  swimming  across  the  Ems.     The 
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veteran  soldier  lost  no  time  resting  on  his  laurels, 
but  forthwith  traversed  the  whole  province,  which  he 
delivered  up  to  rape,  rapine,  and  bloody  ruin.  The 
campaign  roused  the  Pope  to  express  his  ungrudging 
admiration  of  the  duke's  method  and  success  ;  whilst 
the  utter  failure  of  the  invaders  naturally  chilled  the 
ardour  of  their  foreign  sympathisers,  and  effectively 
dispelled  the  hope  of  a  Belgian  revolution.  Never- 
theless William,  despite  the  indifference  of  Elizabeth, 
and  despairing  of  assistance  from  Germany,  continued 
his  efforts  to  collect  a  force,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
could  take  the  field  assisted  by  the  French  Huguenots. 
Towards  the  end  of  1 568,  Orange  had  collected  some 
twenty-five  thousand  ill-disciplined,  ill-provisioned,  and 
ill-paid  hirelings,  and  attempted  to  bring  Alba  to  battle. 
But  by  consummate  strategy  the  duke  avoided  a 
conflict,  contenting  himself  by  decimating  Orange's 
somewhat  unmanageable  forces  in  a  series  of  skilful 
skirmishes.  Still  William  continued  to  advance, 
reaching  a  point  within  thirty  miles  of  Brussels,  when 
the  complete  apathy  of  the  towns  and  the  want  of 
money  obliged  him  to  disband  his  mutinous  mercen- 
aries and  withdraw  into  France.  His  material,  it  is 
true,  had  been  bad,  and  all  expected  local  support 
had  failed  him  ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  Orange 
had  no  genius  for  war.  His  enemies  even  went  so 
far  as  to  state  that  in  the  field  discretion  was  the 
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better  part  of  his  valour.  This  was  not  true — indeed, 
could  not  possibly  be  true — in  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
life  was  one  long  defiance  of  danger  in  all  its  shapes, 
and  who  lived  unguarded  in  the  midst  of  mutinous 
troopers  and  hired  assassins. 

He  was,  however,  no  match  for  Alba,  and  after  his 
ignominious  retreat  William's  ruin  appeared  inevit- 
able. But  though  his  hirelings  might  vanish  as 
soon  as  the  hope  of  pay  or  plunder  sank  low,  nothing 
could  overcome  the  tireless  industry  and  dauntless 
tenacity  of  Orange,  albeit  plunged  in  humiliating 
disaster  and  harassed  by  domestic  affliction.  His 
ardent  nature  continued  to  toil  incessantly  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  He  was 
chivalrously  succoured  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Nassau  family,  from  one  of  whom,  the  heroic  Louis, 
came  an  idea  that  was  to  turn  the  whole  fortune  of 
events  in  the  patriots'  favour. 

As  Alba  was  trampling  under  his  iron  heel  all 
resistance  in  Belgium,  the  Beggars  fled  to  the 
thick  forests  of  the  country,  and  thence  issued  in 
chronic  guerilla  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  troops. 
Others  took  to  the  sea,  and  intercepted  the  Spanish 
merchantmen  laden  with  provisions  and  treasure  for 
Alba,  or,  like  the  Normans  of  old,  descended  in  assaults 
upon  the  coast  towns,  withdrawing  to  their  ships 
as  soon  as  overwhelming  forces  approached.     Louis 
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of  Nassau  persuaded  his  brother  to  organise  this 
fighting  arm  by  issuing  commissions  to  leading 
nobles.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  these 
Beggars  of  the  Sea,  commanded  by  William  de  la 
Marck,  and  recognised  by  Orange  as  his  auxiliary, 
found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  English  ports,  and 
practically  crippled  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea. 
Their  crews  were  composed  of  refugees  of  various 
races,  and,  emboldened  by  success,  their  outrages  and 
exactions  increased  from  day  to  day.  At  length  the 
Corsairs  became  such  a  terror  on  the  coasts  that 
Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  periodic  fits  of  friendliness 
for  Philip,  closed  the  English  ports  to  their  vessels. 
Thus  cut  off  from  their  base  of  supplies,  the  Corsairs 
suddenly  appeared  before  Briel,  captured  the  town, 
and  proclaimed  Orange  the  lawful  Stadtholder.  This 
unpremeditated  and  small  feat  of  arms  occurred 
April  I,  1572,  and  although  at  first  discountenanced 
by  William,  it  was  really  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

Prompted  by  Louis;  the  Beggars  rushed  down  to 
Flushing,  drove  off  the  Spanish  garrison,  hanging 
such  as  fell  into  their  hands,  and  plundered  all  the 
churches  and  convents.  Walcheren  was  in  the  power 
of  the  patriots  within  a  week,  and  the  whole  of 
Zeeland  and  Holland,  catching  the  electric  spark  of 
hope,  rose  in  revolt.     Orange  was  not  slow  to  seize 
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occasion  by  the  hand,  and,  proclaiming  himself 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  began  to  concert  measures 
for  a  combined  invasion  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse. 

The  seizure  of  Alba's   treasure-ships  by  the   Sea 
Beggars  crippled  his  finances,  and  his  troops  began  to 
clamour   for   their   arrears   of  pay.     To   relieve   his 
penury  the   duke  had  to   resort    to  new   modes  of 
taxation.     All  property  was  subjected  to  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  every  transfer  of  property  to  one  of  five  per 
cent.,  whilst  ten  per  cent,  was  levied  on  every  sale  of 
goods.      The     various    provincial    assemblies    were 
terrorised  into  voting  the  new  tariff,  and  every  refusal 
to  pay  the   Tenth   Penny,  as    it    was  called,   was 
rigorously  punished.     This  invasion  of  their  ancient 
right  of  taxing  themselves  at  last  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  loyal  Netherlanders,  that  had  slumbered  through 
years  of  national  and  religious  persecution,  and  Alba 
found  too  late  that  the  pocket  of  the  patriot  was  far 
more  sensitive  to  injustice  than  his  conscience.     But 
the  tyrant  pursued  his  reckless  career ;    and  when 
traders   ceased    to    trade   and    factories    closed,   he 
ordered  a  score  of  recalcitrant  merchants  to  be  hanged 
to  the  lintels  of  their  own  doors  as  a  delicate  hint  to 
the   people.     The   warning   was    unheeded,   and   all 
around  the  duke,  becoming  conscious  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  impressed  upon  Philip  the  prudence  of 
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recalling  his  viceroy,  whose  policy  of  blood  and  iron 
had  made  the  last  state  of  the  Netherlands  worse  than 
the  first.  Alba  himself,  racked  with  disease  and  worn 
with  unremitting  cares,  implored  his  master  to  relieve 
him  of  functions  whose  performance  had  become 
impossible,  owing  to  "  the  hatred  the  people  bear  me 
in  consequence  of  the  chastisement  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  inflict,  with  all  the  moderation  in  the 
world." 

In  May,  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  at  Flushing  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  fleet  laden  with  valuable  treasure, 
and  Louis, suddenly  dashing  across  the  French  frontier, 
seized  Valenciennes  and  Mons,  where,  however,  he 
had  to  entrench  himself  owing  to  failure  of  reinforce- 
ments. Funds  were  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the 
patriots.  In  addition  to  the  hauls  made  by  the  Sea 
Beggars,  the  Protestants — and  even  the  monarchs  of 
England  and  France — at  length  awaking  to  the 
importance  of  the  struggle  from  a  political,  as  well 
as  a  religious,  point  of  view,  sent  considerable  sub- 
sidies to  the  prince.  Thus  the  treasury  of  Orange 
became  full  as  that  of  Alba  was  depleted.  While 
Louis  was  still  blockaded  in  Mons,  William  crossed 
the  line  from  Dusseldorf  with  a  large  force,  and 
summoned  the  Dutch  towns  to  his  aid.  He  was 
everywhere  proclaimed  Stadtholder,  and  a  provisional 
government   instituted   before    the   middle  of  July, 
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1572.  According  to  Alba,  only  two  towns  in 
Holland  held  out  for  Spain  ;  whilst  in  the  south,  so 
straitened  were  the  duke's  resources  that  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  Mons.  William  crossed  the  Meuse 
with  the  intention  of  crushing  all  the  Spanish  powers 
of  resistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Huguenots, 
whom  Coligny  had  arranged  to  lead.  It  was  now 
August  II.  Thirteen  days  later  Coligny's  mutilated 
corpse  was  being  dishonoured  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  annihilated  the 
Huguenot  power  in  France,  and  shattered  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  William.  Nevertheless,  the  heart- 
broken man  pushed  on,  capturing  in  turn  Malines, 
Termonde,  and  Audenarde;  and,  with  over  twenty 
thousand  foreign  and  ferocious  mercenaries,  threatened 
to  secure  Brussels.  Alba's  position  was  critical;  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  soldierly  incompetence  of  Orange 
saved  the  Spanish  cause.  William's  want  of  funds, 
his  motley  host,  numerical  superiority,  everything 
dictated  a  dash  for  victory;  but  he  dangled  about 
fruitlessly  with  no  settled  plan,  until  his  disorderly 
horde  was  utterly  disorganised  by  the  night  attack 
of  six  hundred  arquebusiers  and  as  many  troopers, 
led  by  Alba's  lieutenant,  Romero.  This  ignominious 
disaster  infuriated  the  German  mercenaries  against 
William,  who  was  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
back  to  Holland,  in  daily  peril  from   traitors  and 
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assassins.  The  gallant  Louis,  deserted  by  his '  luck- 
less brother,  had  to  capitulate,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  obtained  permission  from  Alba  to  evacuate 
Mons  with  all  his  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 

This  chivalrous  conduct  towards  a  fallen  foe  was 
but  a  momentary  halt  in  Alba's  bloody  progress. 
The  citizens  of  Mons,  Malines,  and  all  the  towns 
which  Orange  had  taken  during  his  brief  hour  of 
triumph,  were  devoted  to  indiscriminate  murder  and 
plunder.  The  troops,  thirsting  to  recoup  themselves 
their  long  arrears  of  pay,  gorged  themselves  with 
blood  and  booty ;  and  in  a  march  of  crime  Alba  led 
them,  delivering  every  town  in  their  passage  to  rape, 
robbery,  and  slaughter,  from  Hainaut  to  the  Zuider 
Zee.  The  prodigies  of  valour,  the  ferocity  and 
endurance,  the  audacity  and  resource  which  dis- 
tinguished equally  the  rival  forces  in  that  epic 
campaign,  that  sealed  the  destiny  of  Spain  and 
established  the  Dutch  Republic,  cannot  be  related 
here.  The  population  of  Naarden  and  Zutphen 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Haarlem,  after  an  heroic 
defence  of  seven  months,  was  devoted  to  a  general 
massacre.  Women  and  men  alike  took  their  part  in 
this  death-grapple  with  the  Spanish  forces.  When 
Alba's  troops  appeared  before  Alkmaar,  the  prince 
was  reduced  to  despair,  and  sent  secret  orders  to  the 
defenders,  as  a  last  sacrifice,  to  open  the  sluices  and 
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admit  tlie  sea.  Then  for  the  first  time  Alba  quailed 
before  his  indomitable  enemy ;  the  veteran's  genius 
for  war  had  at  last  been  mastered,  and  before  the  tre- 
mendous tactics  of  a  desperate  nation  the  magnificent 
army  of  30,000,  which  the  duke  had  led  into  Holland, 
began  to  melt  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 
Merciless  and  defiant  to  the  last,  Alba  maintained 
his  reign  of  blood,  whilst  he  piteously  implored  the 
king  to  send  a  successor.  During  a  term  of  six 
years  the  duke  had  put  to  death  no  fewer  than 
18,000  persons  for  "God  and  his  Majesty,"  and  he 
was  further  off  than  ever  from  suppressing  heresy. 
He  was  broken  in  health,  and  conscious  of  Philip's 
ingratitude ;  he  acknowledged  his  defeat,  and  was 
certain  of  disgrace.  Philip,  accordingly,  could  no 
longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  failure,  and  in  November, 
1573,  the  man  in  command  was  changed,  but  the 
same  course  was  obstinately  pursued.  Alba  was 
succeeded  by  Requesens. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Philip  had  long 
disapproved  of  Alba's  method  of  indiscriminate 
extermination,  and  that  the  butcheries  and  excesses 
of  his  soldiery  were  concealed  from  the  king  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  Philip  launched  the  great  assassin 
on  the  Netherlands  with  explicit  instructions  to 
extinguish  heresy  and  revolt,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  The  Regent  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  because 
she  had  been  guilty  of  "  illegal  and  indecent  tolera- 
tion."     Philip   was    personally   responsible   for   this 
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splendid  piece  of  irony.  He  was  likewise  entirely- 
responsible  for  the  Tribunal  of  Blood,  and  the  political 
persecution  initiated  by  Alba  in  the  judicial  murder 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  as  well  as  for  the  campaign  of 
torture  against  the  Catholics,  who  began  to  emigrate 
in  such  numbers  that  Alba,  to  stop  the  exodus  by 
terrorism,  hanged  five  hundred  citizens  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  escape  or  send  property  abroad. 
Finally,  as  the  duke,  in  his  reports  to  his  master, 
was  frankness  itself,  concealing  neither  his  failures 
nor  his  ferocity,  Philip  was  to  blame  for  the  delay  in 
superseding  Alba,  particularly  when  the  duke  had 
himself  so  earnestly  petitioned  for  a  successor.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  shambles  at  Zutphen,  and  the 
holocaust  of  innocent  victims  that  followed  Orange's 
unsuccessful  invasion,  Alba  was  but  the  elongated 
hand  of  Philip.  Fanaticism  in  those  ages  may  be 
accepted  as  a  good  defence  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  what  appears,  according  to  later  notions,  the  most 
heinous  crimes  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  persecution  the 
Protestant  was  every  whit  as  inhuman  as  the  Catholic. 
The  excesses  of  Orange's  mercenaries  were  hardly 
surpassed  by  those  of  Alba's.  But  apart  from  the 
religious  persecution,  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Philip's  express  orders  or  with  his 
approval,  were  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  mass  of 
loathing  and  execration  that  has  accumulated  about 
his  name. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE  LONG   DUEL  ENDED 


The  instructions  to  Requesens  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  identical  with  those  issued  to  Alba  : 
heresy  and" Flemish  autonomy  were  alike  to  be 
extinguished.  The  extirpation  of  Calvinism  and  the 
recovery  of  his  revolted  provinces  was  to  Philip  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  The  war  consequently 
dragged  on  with  varying  fortune.  Here  and  there 
a  fortress  was  captured  or  a  force  repelled.  At  the 
beginning  of  1574  the  patriots  suffered  a  lamentable 
loss.  Louis  and  Henry  of  Nassau  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  a  smallish  force  to  relieve  the  blockade  of 
Leyden.  The  little  army  was  crushed  and  exter- 
minated on  the  bloody  field  of  Mookheath,  and  the 
gallant  brothers  perished  in  the  overwhelming  rout. 
Despite  his  cruel  bereavement,  Orange's  determina- 
tion did  not  fail,  although  he  was  daily  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  assassination — that  was  part  of  Requesens's 
instructions — for  in  that  age  the  assassin  was  a  recog- 
nised  instrument  of   diplomacy.      Leyden    for  six 
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months  held  the  Spaniards  at  bay,  and  then,  at  the 
instigation  of  William,  the  dykes  were  opened  as  at 
Alkmaar.  For  the  second  time  a  Spanish  force  had 
endured  a  humiliating  reverse  in  this  manner,  and 
Requesens,  the  Grand  Commander,  as  he  was  styled, 
thought  that  negotiations  might  be  successful  where 
treachery  and  terrorism  had  failed.  The  States- 
General  was  summoned  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1575  a  conference  was  held  at 
Breda.  Ten  delegates  from  the  States  met  the 
representatives  of  Philip,  with  Orange's  brother-in- 
law.  Requesens  offered  the  suppression  of  the 
Council  of  Blood,  of  the  Tenth  Penny,  the  restitution 
of  all  property  seized  during  the  war,  and  a  general 
amnesty ;  but  as  he  could  not  accord  what  William 
demanded — liberty  of  worship  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spaniards — the  congress  was  utterly  futile,  and 
each  side  prepared  to  renew  the  struggle.  William 
had  recently  bowed  to  political  expediency  by 
embracing  the  Calvinistic  faith,  had  been  solemnly 
invested  with  sovereign  powers  by  the  States,  and  by 
way  of  emphasising  the  breach  with  Catholicism, 
married  a  renegade  nun,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
although  his  previous  wife  was  still  alive.  The 
scandal  was  widespread,  but  his  power  continued 
to  increase,  and  Requesens  intimated  to  Philip  that 
Holland  was  irretrievably  lost.     The  Grand  Com- 
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mander  suddenly  succumbed  to  fever  and  care  shortly 
afterwards  (March  15,  1576),  and  the  Council  of 
State  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  In  October 
the  States-General  was  convoked,  and  for  nine  years 
continued  to  meet  at  Brussels  or  Antwerp,  although 
without  any  royal  sanction. 

One  cardinal  reason  why  Requesens  had  been 
unable  to  accept  William's  demand  and  withdraw 
the  Spanish  soldiers  was  his  penury.  Among  the 
legacies  of  Alba  inherited  by  the  Grand  Commander 
were  three  years'  arrears  of  pay.  No  sooner  was 
Requesens  dead  than  these  unpaid  legions  broke  into 
open  mutiny.  Alost  was  sacked ;  Brussels  only 
saved  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  Council ;  but 
Antwerp  was  stormed  by  the  mutinous  rabble,  and 
during  three  days  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Netherlands  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  furious 
carnage.  The  Spanish  cut-throats,  headed  by  their 
commanders,  harried,  burnt,  and  killed  right  and  left. 
Before  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached  Philip, 
he  had  begun  to  recognise  that  the  policy  of  terrorism 
and  persecution  must  be  abandoned,  and  he  had 
appointed  his  illegitimate  brother,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  succeed  Requesens  as  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands.  Peace  at  any  price  was  the  policy 
tardily  imposed  upon  the  rulers  of  Flanders,  together 
with  the  withdrawal   of  the   Spanish   troops.     Had 
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Don  John  started  upon  this  mission  as  soon  as  he 
was  appointed,  the  Spanish  mutiny  would  doubtless 
have  been  averted.  But  the  headstrong  prince  lost 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  a  vain  ambition.  When  at  last 
he  posted  through  France  and  arrived  at  Luxembourg, 
it  was  only  to  learn  of  the  orgies  of  lust,  greed,  and 
savagery  committed  by  the  Spanish  soldiery,  of  the 
sack  of  Antwerp,  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  citizens, 
the  flight  of  all  the  State  troops,  and  that  the  country 
was  divided  in  possession  between  the  victorious 
forces  of  Orange  and  the  unbridled  mutineers  of 
Romero.  As  a  final  mortification  the  imperious 
victor  of  Lepanto  was  informed  by  the  Flemings  that 
he  would  only  be  tolerated  as  governor  upon  certain 
galling  conditions. 

The  devastation  and  excesses  of  the  Spanish  troops 
had  thrown  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  into 
a  momentary  union,  irrespective  of  creed,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigners.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Orange,  a  declaration  was  signed  at  Ghent,  November 
8,  1576.  By  this  document  the  several  provinces 
bound  themselves  to  unite  in  expelling  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  recovering  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Pays-Bas.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  ; 
the  edicts  against  heresy  were  rescinded  ;  and  the 
exclusive  practice  of  Protestantism  in  Holland,  with 
liberty  of  worship  in  the  other  states,  was  accorded 
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The  leading  motive  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  for 
as  such  it  is  known,  was  reh'gious  toleration,  whilst 
the  details  of  the  scheme  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
States-General.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  liberty 
of  worship  was  not  ardently  desired  by  the  com- 
munities. The  Catholics  craved  for  it  in  those  parts 
where  the  Reformers  were  dominant,  and  these  in 
those  parts  where  the  Catholics  prevailed.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  handful  of  advanced  thinkers  Hke 
Orange,  whose  whole  nature  flamed  up  with  in- 
dignation against  any  form  of  persecution — this  is 
the  key  of  his  character — all  men  of  that  age  were 
mercilessly  intolerant  of  religious  dissent.  The 
Pacification  of  Ghent  was  for  this  reason  doomed 
to  prove  abortive.  Nevertheless,  during  three 
months  the  proud  paladin  was  held  back  in  Luxem- 
bourg, haggling  over  the  terms  of  the  Pacification. 
Finally,  February  12,  1577,  Don  John  consented  to 
sign  a  convention,  entitled  the  Perpetual  Edict, 
which  confirmed  the  famous  Pacification  shorn  of  its 
clauses,  establishing  freedom  of  worship.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Don  John  would  have  conceded 
as  much  as  he  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  iterated 
order  of  Philip — peace  must  be  made  at  any  cost, 
consistent  with  his  continued  sovereignty.  The 
Edict  signed,  and  the  mutineers  forced  by  Don  John 
to  cross  the  frontier  into  Italy,  the  abashed  hero  of 


Lepanto  entered  Brussels  to  the  frantic  rejoicing  of  a 
people  who,  after  a  bloody  struggle  enduring  nearly 
twenty  years,  wrung  a  humiliating  concession  from  a 
pitiless  tyrant,  and  signalised  the  first  real  step  towards 
their  country's  emancipation. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Don  John  found  his  position 
intolerable.     Even  the  Catholic  Flemings  treated  him 
as  a  negligeable  quantity,  for,  as  he  wrote  to  Philip — 
•*  The  people  here  are  bewitched  by  the  prince.     They 
inform  him  of  everything,  and  take  no  step  but  by 
his  advice."     In  these  circumstances  the  hollow  truce 
could  not  last  long.     The  astute  and  sleepless  Orange 
directed  all   his  efforts   to   undermine  the  viceroy's 
influence,  whilst  Don  John,  with  a  smiling  counten- 
ance, was  all  the  while  plotting  to  secure  the  person 
of  the   rebel   chief.      But   in  chicanery  and   deceit, 
William  was  a  past  master;  and  Don  John,  recognising 
the  hopelessness  of  a  duel,  which  was  against  his 
natural  inclination,  suddenly  left  Brussels  in  impotent 
rage.     Secretly  collecting  a   force   of  Walloons,   he 
threw  himself  into  Namur  and   defied   the   States- 
General.     Thus  the   war  began  again,  and  Orange, 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  this  renewal  of  hostilities, 
became   dictator   from  the  Zuider  Zee  to  Hainaut. 
He    made    his    famous    state    entry    into    Brussels 
(September  23,   1577).     His   progress  from   Middel- 
burg  to  Antwerp  was  a  triumphal  ovation.     Thence 
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he  passed  by  water  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
received  with  popular  acclamations  and  royal 
honours.  Once  more  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
seemed  united  in  a  common  cause.  But  the  union 
was  as  transient  and  frail  as  ever.  The  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  head  of  the  extreme  Catholic  Flemings,  fear- 
ing a  Protestant  primacy,  invited  Mathias  of  Austria, 
nephew  of  Philip,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders.  The  young  archduke  arrived  in  Brussels 
at  the  end  of  October,  1577,  almost  synchronously 
with  the  outbreak,  inspired  by  the  prince,  of  a 
Protestant  rabble  in  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  news  of 
these  outrages,  coupled  with  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
Orange,  who  had  gained  complete  ascendency  over 
the  young  and  foolish  archduke,  revealed  to  Philip 
that  all  attempts  at  compromise  were  hopeless,  and 
that  force  must  be  again  employed. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  previously  gorged 
themselves  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  been  recalled 
after  the  Perpetual  Edict,  were  once  more  commis- 
sioned to  browse  on  Flemish  blood  and  booty,  for  Philip 
had  little  hope  of  finding  in  his  exhausted  coffers  the 
finances  for  the  expedition.  At  the  head  of  this 
victorious  body  of  troops,  20,000  in  number,  Philip 
placed  Alexander  Farnese,  the  son  of  the  Regent, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  one  of  the  most  illustrous 
captains  of  his  age.     Alexander's  genius  for  war  was 


equal  to  that  of  Alba,  whilst  in  diplomacy  he  was 
hardly  the  inferior  of  Orange.     He  reached  Namur 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1578.    Thence  with  the 
addition  of  Don  John's  forces,  making  in  all  some 
40,000  men,  he  swooped  down  on  the  States'  troops 
at  Gemblours  and  annihilated  them,  without  loss  on 
the    Spanish    side.       Town    after    town    in    South 
Flanders  yielded  to  the  victorious  Don  John,  and  in  a 
general    massacre   paid  the  usual  penalty  for   their 
adhesion  to  the  national  cause.     Confusion  and  panic 
reigned  throughout  Belgium,  and  William  fled  into 
the  northern  Netherlands.     His  house  of  cards  had 
toppled  to  the  ground  at  a  single  stroke.     The  con- 
summate statesmanship  of  Orange  was  now  to   be 
tested  to  its  utmost.     He  played  off  France  against 
England,  induced  Alengon  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  the   Pays-Bas,  and    obtained    subsidies    for    his 
German  hirelings  from  Elizabeth,  whose  one  purpose 
was    to   foment   the   struggle    in    the    Netherlands. 
Never  was  there  such  a  hopeless  imbroglio  of  irrecon- 
cilable interests.      Don  John  assisted  by  Farnese,  the 
States-General  inspired    by  Orange,  the   Archduke 
Mathias    nominated  by  the  extreme  Catholics,  and 
Alengon  controlled  by  Elizabeth,  all  affecting  to  be 
sole  sovereign  of  Belgium,  and  each  equally  incapable 
of  maintaining  order.     One  pretender  was  removed 
in  October  by  the  death  of  Don  John,  whom  some 
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supposed  poisoned  with  Philip's  connivance,  as  his 
secretary  had  unquestionably  been  assassinated ;  and 
Farnese  entered  on  gathering  together  the  various 
threads  of  the  tangle.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
religious  animosities,  which  had  only  become 
accentuated  by  Orange's  efforts  to  mollify  them,  the 
new  viceroy  succeeded  in  creating  a  Catholic 
patriotism  that  appealed  to  the  malcontent  nobles 
and  cities  of  the  south. 

The  first  signal  result  of  Alexander's  address  was 
the  Union  of  Arras.  In  January,  1579,  a  league  had 
been  formed  between  the  provinces  of  Artois,  Hainaut, 
and  Douay,  to  expel  the  Spanish  troops,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  Catholic  cult.  The  im- 
mediate sequel  of  this  confederation  was  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  to  which  the  great  towns  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  adhered,  based  upon  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent.  Farnese  came  to  terms  with  the  members  of 
the  former  league  on  condition  that  the  foreign  troops 
should  be  dismissed,  and  the  provincial  privileges 
restored,  in  accepting  the  Union  of  Arras,  the  Prince 
of  Parma  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  whilst  the  Union  of  Utrecht  constituted 
the  germ  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Holland.  All 
hope  of  welding  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the 
Netherlands  into  a  harmonious  federal  constitution 
had  from  this  time  to  be  abandoned  (May  17,  iS79). 
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Fortified  by  the  support  of  the  league,  the  in- 
defatigable  Farnese  proceeded  to  recover  Flanders 
and  the  central  provinces  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
Swooping  down  the  Meuse,  he  laid  siege  to  Maestricht, 
then  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  thirty-four  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  burghers,  aided  by  a  mere  handful 
of  troops,  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  at  Leyden,  joining  in  the  desperate 
struggle    for    existence.     After     nine     unsuccessful 
assaults  and  a  four  months'  siege,  the  place  was  taken 
in  a  night  attack,  and  for  three  days  devoted  to  the 
most  revolting  savagery  and  carnage.     It  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  four  hundred  persons  survived  the 
Spaniard's    fury.     The    fall    of    Maestricht,    which 
became  for  years  a  deserted  ruin,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Orange ;  and  M alines  was  treacherously  surrendered 
shortly   afterwards.     This    dark    hour  in   William's 
fortune  seemed  to  Philip  a  favourable   moment  to 
bribe  the  invincible  rebel  to  abandon  the  Netherlands. 
Orange  at  first  encouraged  the  overtures,  then  angled 
for  a  while  with  the  offers,  and  finally  rejected  them 
with  scorn.     Infuriated  by  the  failure,  Philip  at  length 
determined  to  adopt  the  advice  years  ago  tendered  by 
Granvelle,  and  place  a  premium  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  Orange.     Accordingly  nine  months  after  the 
fall  of  Maestricht  a  Ban  was  published,  under  which 
William  of  Nassau,  "  a  foreigner  in  our  realms,"  was 
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proclaimed  a  traitor  and  miscreant.  A  purse  of 
30,000  golden  crowns,  together  with  a  patent  of 
nobility,  were  offered  to  anyone  who  would  deliver 
him  dead  or  alive  into  Philip's  hands.  A  generous 
provision  was  likewise  made  for  all  accomplices. 
That  happened  March  15,  1580.  Eleven  months 
later  William  circulated  among  the  leading  princes  of 
Europe  his  famous  "Apology"  which  he  had  some 
months  previously  formally  read  to  the  States- 
General.  This  rhetorical  defence  of  his  life  is  hardly 
less  violent  and  reckless  in  its  accusation  than  was 
Philip's  interdict ;  but  its  chief  importance  was  not 
so  much  as  a  fervid  defence  of  his  own  policy,  but  as 
a  clear  defiance  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  logical 
sequence  was  the  formal  abjuration  by  the  States- 
General  of  Philip's  sovereignty.  This  was  done  by 
the  delegates  solemnly  assembled  at  the  Hague,  July 
26,  1 58 1,  when  they  finally  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  as  far  as  the  northern  provinces 
were  concerned,  this  act  of  abjuration  marked  the 
term  of  foreign  dominion. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  there  were  now  three 
distinct  governments  in  the  Netherlands — the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  which  had  returned  to  Spanish  rule  ; 
the  northern  provinces,  over  which  Orange  ruled  as 
Count  of  Holland ;  and  the  central,  where  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  had  been  installed  by  William's  efforts.    This 
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is  not  the  place  to  canvass  the  Silent's  strange  pre- 
dilection for  the  degenerate  Valois,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  and  his  want  of  political  prescience  in 
failing  to  approach  the  intrepid  Bourbon,  who  was  a 
Protestant.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be, 
William,  at  no  little  risk  to  his  person  and  popularity, 
imposed  his  choice  upon  the  people,  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  became  nominal  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands 
at  Antwerp,  February  17,  1582.  The  northern 
Protestant  provinces  rejected  the  Catholic  prince, 
whose  shadowy  sovereignty  was  exercised  solely  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders.  Impatient  of  his  shackles, 
Anjou  attempted  to  clutch  the  real  power  by  a  coup 
d'etat.  After  some  trifling  initial  success,  he  failed 
at  Bruges,  but  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  into 
Antwerp,  where,  however,  the  citizens  arose  and  ruth- 
lessly cut  down  some  two  thousand  of  his  soldiers.  This 
shameless  piece  of  treachery,  known  as  the  camisade 
of  Anjou,  was  naturally  followed  by  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Valois  to  sell  the  country  to  Parma. 
This  sleepless  strategist  and  statesman  stood,  how- 
ever, in  little  need  of  the  traitor's  aid.  The  curse  of 
the  Flemings  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  an 
inherent  inability  to  act  in  concert.  "  The  provinces," 
wrote  Orange  piteously  to  his  brother  at  this  period, 
"  and  even  the  great  cities  act  separately,  and  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  act  as  one,  even  in  extreme 
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crises."  It  was  the  same  old  story,  the  same  vain 
repetition  of  circumstances  that  had  blighted  the 
earliest  efforts  towards  Belgian  independence.  Parma 
was  just  the  man  to  take  every  advantage  of  this 
radical  weakness.  Town  after  town  was  recovered 
for  Philip,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  bribery.  Sub- 
mission was  encouraged  by  the  lenient  terms  accorded 
by  the  astute  Parma  to  the  towns  that  had  surren- 
dered. By  the  middle  of  1583  he  had  re-established 
Spanish  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  central  provinces, 
except  Flanders — even  there  Bruges  was  allowed  to 
surrender. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  Philip  issued  the 
death-warrant  of  his  most  illustrious  subject,  and  in 
the  interval  no  fewer  than  four  attempts  had  been 
made  upon  the  life  of  William.  One  of  these  was 
nearly  fatal,  and  had  at  least  contributed  to  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.  On 
the  lOth  July,  1584,  the  prince  was  assassinated  in 
his  own  house,  the  Prinsenhof,  at  Delft,  by  a  fanatic, 
Balthazar  Gerard,  who  for  years  had  regarded  himself 
as  predestined  for  the  deed.  A  life  that  had  been 
one  long  agony  of  battle  and  toil  was  ended  by  the 
assassin's  bullet  just  when  the  appointed  task  was 
accomplished.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
by  the  grant  of  a  few  years,  Orange  would  have  been 
able  to  add  anything  to  the  fabric  which  his  genius 
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and  tenacity  had  enabled  him  to  rear,  whilst  his 
martyrdom  has  given  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  and  on  the  bead-roll  of  fame  that 
mere  talents  have  never  given  any  man.  William, 
paradoxically  surnamed  the  Silent,  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  figures 
in  history ;  but  among  his  many  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  humanity,  by  far  the  greatest  is  his  r61e 
as  the  Luther  of  politics.  He  was  the  first  to  lead  a 
whole  people  officially  to  renounce  allegiance  to  their 
hereditary  and  consecrated  sovereign.  He  was  the 
precursor,  by  two  generations,  of  Cromwell,  and  his 
work  was  the  rough  model,  two  centuries  in  advance, 
of  the  American  and  French  Republics. 

The  consummate  genius  of  Parma,  alike  in 
diplomacy  and  war,  had  now  an  unimpeded  course. 
Two  months  after  the  death  of  Orange,  Ghent  returned 
to  Spanish  alliance.  Its  surrender  was  accompanied 
by  a  signal  act  of  clemency :  all  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  town  were  formally  restored,  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  declared.  The  conqueror  insisted  only 
that  the  Catholic  cult  should  be  embraced  by  the 
citizens,  to  whom  a  grace  of  two  years  was  accorded, 
so  that  all  indomitable  dissidents,  and  such  others  as 
chose,  might  have  time  to  realise  their  property  and 
leave  the  country.  Eleven  thousand  artisans,  mostly 
weavers,   availed   themselves  of   this   sanction,   and 
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emigrated  to  England  and  Holland.  Brussels 
surrendered  on  similar  terms  six  months  later. 
Antwerp,  however,  remained  an  incorrigible  centre  of 
revolution,  and  defied  all  the  seductive  efforts  and 
menacing  preparations  of  Parma.  Philip  de  Marnix, 
the  heroic  comrade  of  Orange  in  the  long  struggle, 
directed  the  defence  of  this  boulevard  of  independence. 
On  the  tented  field  and  in  the  political  arena,  Marnix 
de  St.  Aldegonde  had,  times  without  number,  dis- 
played his  transcendent  capacities,  earning  alike  the 
confidence  of  his  leader  and  the  reverence  of  his 
inferiors.  This  statesman  and  scholar,  orator  and 
poet,  had  adopted  as  his  motto,  "  Repos  ailleurs," 
and  the  tireless  industry  and  undeviating  devotion  of 
his  life  were  a  noble  commentary  on  the  device.  He 
was  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  which  he  had  worked 
night  and  day  to  place  in  an  impregnable  condition. 
During  six  months,  with  few  troops,  little  money,  and 
no  hope  of  relief,  he  defied  the  disciplined  veterans 
and  engineering  resources  of  Parma.  To  the  extreme 
limits  of  human  endurance  the  besieged  held  out, 
until,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  sea, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender  (August  17,  1585).  In 
courage  and  skill  the  besieging  force  had  shown  itself 
the  worthy  rival  of  the  burghers ;  and  despite  the 
bitter  resistance  the  victory  was  not  sullied  by  any 
outrages.      Antwerp  was  accorded  similar  terms  to 
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Ghent  and  Brussels.  The  capitulation  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  had  raised  Parma's  reputation  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  had  practically  secured  the  whole 
of  what  is  modern  Belgium  to  the  Spaniards,  for 
although  Ostend  and  Sluys  still  held  out,  they  were 
subsequently  captured.  Farnese  was,  however, 
unable  to  push  his  conquering  legions  as  far  as 
Flushing,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
Scheldt.  Thus  deprived  of  communication  with  the 
sea,  Antwerp  soon  lost  its  commercial  primacy,  w^hich 
was  gradually  assumed  by  Amsterdam. 

The  blight  of  Spanish  domination  once  more 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  progress  in  Belgium,  whose 
industrial  decadence  becomes  the  more  marked  in 
comparison  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
United  Provinces.  During  the  next  two  years  Parma 
was  mainly  occupied  in  a  desultory  struggle  with  the 
revolted  states,  and  in  preparing  a  land  force  in 
Belgium  to  invade  England  as  soon  as  the  Armada 
had  done  its  work  in  sweeping  Elizabeth's  fleet  from 
the  sea.  The  absurdity  of  this  idea  was  speedily 
demonstrated.  With  all  his  stupendous  preparations 
Philip  was  unable  to  collect  a  fleet  equal  in  number 
of  ships,  effective  fighting  men,  or  armament,  to  that 
which  the  patriotism  of  the  English  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  their  queen.  Parma,  with  his  rare  insight, 
summed  up  the  situation  accurately,  and  refused  to 
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budge  until  the  Calais  roads  were  clear.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Fleet  (August  8,  1588)  left  him 
free  to  continue  the  campaign  in  the  north,  where, 
however,  with  troops  mutinous  for  want  of  pay, 
operations  on  a  large  scale  were  impossible.  In  1590, 
Parma  was  ordered  by  Philip  to  assist  the  Catholic 
forces  in  France  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
following  year  was  also  spent  in  struggling  against 
the  B^arnais ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1592  Parma 
returned  from  his  second  French  expedition  a  doomed 
man.  At  Arras,  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
most  brilliant  soldier  of  his  age  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  perform  an 
impossible  task :  to  recover  the  northern  provinces  for 
Philip  was  beyond  all  human  endeavour ;  but  in  se- 
curing the  western  and  southern  states,  Parma  effected 
the  only  stable  military  and  diplomatic  success 
achieved  by  Philip  in  the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Alba,  Granvelle,  and  Don  John, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  was  treated  by  his  master  with  a 
miserly  neglect  and  a  hardly  veiled  suspicion. 
Throughout  his  long  reign  the  pitiless  Philip  pressed 
men  of  the  highest  gifts  into  the  most  responsible 
posts,  only  to  break  their  hearts  by  a  grudging  half- 
confidence,  and  his  rigid  attitude  of  mind  and  blind 
devotion  to  a  forlorn  hope. 

With  Parma  passed  away  the  last  great  man  in 
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Philip's  employ.  As  Governor  of  the  Pays-Bas  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Archduke  Ernest,  another  of 
the  king's  nephews.  The  new  ruler  arrived  in 
Brussels,  January,  1594,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
army  of  "  gentlemen,  pages,  and  cooks,  and  534  horses 
to  draw  his  coaches."  Death  ridded  the  country  of 
this  drunken,  diseased,  incapable  figure-head  thirteen 
months  later ;  and  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Albert, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  The  war  with  France 
had  been  carried  on  in  a  spasmodic  manner  until  the 
beginning  of  1598,  when  both  Henry  and  Philip, 
being  weary  of  the  struggle,  ended  it  by  the  Peace  of 
Vervius.  One  of  the  conditions  of  peace  was  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pays-Bas  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  archduke,  who  was  to  marry  the  Infanta 
Isabella.  With  characteristic  deceit  Philip  supple- 
mented his  public  stipulation  by  certain  secret 
clauses  that  practically  nullified  it  The  king  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  marriage  would  be  without 
issue,  and,  therefore,  was  quite  safe  in  providing  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  heir  the  provinces  should  revert 
to  Spain.  All  trade  with  the  revolted  Netherlands 
and  the  Indies  was  interdicted,  while  the  Catholic 
creed  was  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  State.  By 
a  secret  treaty  Albert  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  Spain,  and  bound  himself  to  hold  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  Cambrai  by  Spanish  garrisons.     Thus  the  Peace 
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of  Vervius  made  no  real  alteration  in  the  political 
geography  of  Europe. 

This  pact  of  duplicity  was  almost  the  last  political 
act  in  a  life  that  had  been  one  long  crisis  of  igno- 
minious failures.  During  the  spring  of  1598  Philip 
was  a  dying  man,  and  at  last  had  to  be  dragged  from 
his  papers,  at  which,  even  when  racked  with  pain,  he 
worked  day  and  night.  Covered  with  malignant 
ulcers,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  to  that  magnificent 
palace,  temple,  and  tomb,  the  Escurial.  For  fifty- 
three  days  he  lingered  in  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  slowly  rotting  to  death ;  yet  his  patience  and 
serenity  never  left  him.  Clothed  in  the  perfect 
panoply  of  faith,  he  bore  his  terrible  sufferings  with 
supreme  resignation.  Even  when  "  a  mere  mass  of 
vermin  and  repulsive  wounds,"  conquering  the  frailty 
of  the  flesh,  he  calmly  gave  his  last  directions  to  his 
son,  and  took  a  final  farewell  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Isabella,  exhorting  them  both  to  uphold  inviolate 
the  Catholic  creed.  In  the  early  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 1 3,  when  he  asked  for  the  sacred  taper,  **  his 
face  was  irradiated  with  smiles,"  and  as  the  voices  of 
the  choristers  below,  singing  mass  in  the  cathedral 
that  had  been  his  pride,  echoed  in  his  ears,  Philip  II. 
passed  quietly  away. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  OLD  FLEMISH   MASTERS 

The  Burgundian  princes  lavishly  encouraged  the 
growth  of  literature  in  their  realms,  Phillipe  de  Corn- 
mines,  the  most  illustrious  penman  of  this  age,  being 
a  knight  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bold  before 
emigrating  to  France.  But  as  they  were  of  French 
extraction,  the  Burgundians  studiously  discouraged 
the  Flemish  language,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
foreign  and  hostile  jargon.  This  is  hardly  surprising, 
since  the  few  Flemish  waiters  of  the  period  devoted 
their  talent  to  celebrating  in  inflammatory 
language  the  blessings  of  independence  and  liberty. 
Margaret  of  Austria  still  further  tabooed  the  popular 
tongue,  which  was  only  saved  from  extinction  by  the 
Chambers  of  Rhetoric.  Charles  V.  contented  him- 
self with  persecuting  the  Rhetoricians,  but  Philip 
decided  to  suppress  them.  Gradually,  therefore,  the 
Flemish  language,  if  spoken  at  all  by  the  lower 
classes,   degenerated   into   a   mingled  and  graceless 

speech  quite  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
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This  was  not  all  that  the  writers  of  Belgium  had  to 
contend  against  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  The 
inventors  of  printing  had  naturally  and  speedily 
multiplied  the  means  of  producing  books  ;  but  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  was  throttled  by  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  By  an  edict  of  1524,  Charles  V.  inter- 
dicted the  production  or  sale  of  any  book  whose 
manuscript  had  not  been  approved  first  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Further,  the  merciless 
persecution  forced  nearly  all  thinkers  and  writers  to 
seek  a  refuge  abroad.  The  University  of  Leyden 
alone  attracted  twenty  Belgian  professors.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Flemish  people  were  sunk  in 
ignorance  under  their  Spanish  rulers,  although, 
oddly  enough,  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Europe  seems  to  have  appeared  in  Antwerp.  The 
Nieuwe  Tijdingen  was  issued  by  Abraham  Ver- 
hoeven  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  existed  under  various  aliases  for  over  two  hundred  . 
years. 

Among  the  handful  of  lettered  patriots  who  braved 
the  dangers  of  life  in  Belgium,  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished, undoubtedly,  are  Marnix  and  Lipsius. 
Philip  de  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  born  in  Brussels  in 
1548,  and  died  at  Leyden  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He 
was  credited  with  the  knowledge  of  seven  languages, 
and  wrote  Flemish  and  French  with  equal  facility  and 
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grace.  The  most  brilliant  orator,  the  most  tolerant 
thinker,  and  the  most  learned  publicist  of  his  age, 
Marnix  has  been  adjudged  by  Edgar  Quinet  "the 
forerunner  of  Voltaire."  Justus  Lipsius  was  quite 
another  make  of  man  from  his  heroic  contemporary. 
He  wrote  nearly  exclusively  in  Latin  ;  and  from  the 
time  when  he  became  secretary  to  Granvelle  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  as  professor  at  Louvain,  he  changed 
his  faith  and  politics  no  fewer  than  ten  times:  as 
either  whim  or  interest  dictated,  he  became  Lutheran, 
Calvinist,  or  Catholic,  and  thus  sullied  by  incorrigible 
insincerity  the  life  and  work  of  a  rare  scholar. 

But  if  the  progress  of  letters  was  slow,  as  seemingly 
it  must  inevitably  be  in  a  bi-lingual  country,  the 
advance  in  the  art  of  painting  was  stupendous.  In 
the  days  when  the  wealth  and  glory  of  Bruges  were 
at  their  highest,  the  demand  for  works  of  pictorial  art 
in  Belgium  passes  all  modern  conception.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  when  the 
Court  resided  in  Malines,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  painters  flourished  in  that  city  alone.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the 
guild  entered  into  and  coloured  every  relation  of  life 
in  Flanders.  No  mediaeval  industry  can  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  guild ;  and  painting,  like  any 
other  craft,  had  its  own  technical  organisation,  which 
was  quite  as  much  a  protection  for  the  purchaser  of 
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pictures  as  for  the  painters   themselves.       No  one 
could  be  a  master  painter  unless  he  was  a  full  member 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke.     Even  then  the  appointed 
officers    of    the    association    inspected     his    studio, 
destroying  bad  materials  and   condemning  scamped 
work.      The  high  artistic  level  attained  by  all  the 
painters  of  Flanders,  as  well   as   the   uniformity  of 
types  and  processes,  are  explained  by  the  strict  rules 
and  the  existence  of  the  guild.     The  workman  was 
taught  to  produce  the  very  best  thing  of  which  he  was 
capable ;  and  thus  we  understand  the  infinite  labour 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  early  Flemish  school. 
The  patron  was  accustomed  to  order  a  canvas  on  the 
lines  of  some  other  previously  produced  ;  and  thus  we 
understand  the  lack  of  originality  in  the  composition 
and  subjects  of  the  early  Flemish  school.    The  chief,  if 
not  only,  opportunity  for  originality  lay  in  portraiture. 
Consequently,  in  nearly  all  Flemish  pictures  of  that 
period,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  life-like  traits 
of  certain  characters,  as  contrasted  with  the  insipid, 
doll-like  appearance  of  others  in  the  same  composition. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  Flemish  painters  of  that  period 
were  first  of  all  portrait-painters ;  and  as  a  general 
rule,  the  portraits  of  men  are  superior  to  those  of 
women,  and  those  of  elderly  men  superior  to  those  of 
the  young.     The  artists  of  that  epoch  excelled  chiefly 
in  portraying  rugged  character,  as  depicted  in  the 
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lines  and  wrinkles  of  the  face,  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  expenditure  of  labour  necessary  to  bring  their 
work  to  the  required  degree  of  finish. 

Although  the  country  abounded  in  artists,  yet  the 
very  names  of  the  vast  majority  who  were  famous  in 
their  own  day  have  passed  into  oblivion,  owing, 
doubtless,  in  part  to  the  guild  system  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  their  works  were  never  signed.  Of  the 
few  whose  names,  if  not  their  history,  have  survived, 
the  greatest  are  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  Hubert  and 
Jan,  surnamed  from  a  village  Eyck,  on  the  Meuse, 
are  the  foremost  painters  of  the  early  Flemish  school. 
They  were  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  of  Hubert,  the  only  absolutely 
authentic  work  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  celebrated 
altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent, 
which  affords  also  the  earliest  example  of  Jan's 
pencil.  This  monumental  work,  commonly  called 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  possesses  a  unique 
importance  in  the  history  of  painting.  Modern 
criticism  has  established,  beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  that  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  were  not  so 
much  innovators  as  culminating  points.  But  in  two 
respects  they  were  certainly  innovators.  The  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb "  is  the  first  work  painted  in  oil, 
as  it  is  also  the  first  work  in  which  any  serious 
attempt   was   made   to   paint  landscape.     It   is  no 
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correct  to  say  that  the  Van  Eycks  discovered  oil- 
painting,  but  they  certainly  did  discover  some  dries 
which  rendered  possible  the  use  of  oil  in  painting. 
The  stern  veracity  of  Jan  led  him  to  reject  the 
burnished  gold  backgrounds  of  the  Cologne  school, 
and  place  in  its  stead  some  glimpse  of  Nature.  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  great  altar-piece  we  have,  his 
earliest  surviving  attempt.  The  "  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  "  is,  in  consequence,  the  foundation  of  modern 
landscape  art.  There  are  fortunately  many  later 
pictures  of  the  younger  Van  Eyck  that  have  survived 
to  us,  the  most  famous  being  the  Rollin  Madonna  in 
the  Salon  Carr^  of  the  Louvre,  the  Arnolfini  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  unfinished  St. 
Barbara  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery. 

Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  if  not  a  pupil  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  had  at  least  imbibed  all  his  knowledge  from 
their  works,  and  although  an  infinitely  inferior  man 
to  Jan  Van  Eyck,  he  had  a  much  wider  and  deeper 
influence  among  fifteen-century  artists  than  his  master. 
He  was  town  painter  of  Brussels,  and  was  endowed 
with  a  positive  genius  for  teaching.  Through  him  all 
the  art  schools  of  Europe  were  innoculated  with 
Flemish  ideas  and  methods.  But  although  it  was  the 
hand  of  Roger,  it  was  always  the  art  of  Jan  Van 
Eyck  that  had  the  influence.  There  was  more 
religious  symbolism  in  Roger's  productions  than  in 
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the  works  of  his  great  master,  but  the  fidelity  to 
Nature  was  not  such  an  invariable  feature  of  the 
former's  art ;  indeed,  Roger  occasionally  reverted  to 
the  Cologne  mannerism  of  a  gold  background.  His 
best-known  picture  is  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
at  Munich.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  kings  are 
portraits  respectively  of  Philip  the  Good  and  the 
notorious  Charles  the  Bold,  who  were  both  famous 
patrons  of  art. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Van  der  Weyden, 
and  indeed  the  most  celebrated  name  in  early 
Flemish  art,  next  to  Jan  Van  Eyck,  is  the  delightful 
Hans  Memling,  whose  mahl-stick  was  a  fairy  wand 
that  touched  with  a  halo  of  romance  the  legends  of 
asceticism  and  devotion.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  alike  unknown.  Indeed,  the  first  thirty 
years  of  Memling's  life  are  lost  in  oblivion.  About 
1462  he  came  suddenly  into  notice,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  marvellous  powers.  From  about  that 
time  until  the  date  of  his  death,  1495,  he  resided  in 
Bruges,  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  coupled. 
He  was  a  prolific  artist,  despite  the  minute  scale  on 
which  he  worked  and  the  infinite  detail  which  he 
crowded  into  his  pictures.  Examples  of  his  work 
may  be  seen  in  several  galleries,  but  Memling  can 
only  be  thoroughly  studied  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jean,  in  Bruges,  where  the  famous  casket  of  St.  Ursula 
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exhibits  his  remarkable  powers  in  their  perfection  ; 
whilst  the  "  Evangelist  at  Patmos  "  clearly  demon- 
strates the  limited  flight  of  his  imagination.     He  was 
a  great  colourist,  with  a  peerless  talent  for  telling 
fairy-tales    in    oil   with    bewitching    simplicity   and 
charm.      Another   pupil   of  Van   der   Weyden   was 
Dieric   Bouts,   the    town   painter   of   Louvain,  who, 
though  far   inferior   in   many  respects   to   Memling, 
occupies  yet  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  first  painter  to  make  landscape  almost  the 
leading   motive   of  the   picture,  and   to   reduce  the 
figures  almost  to  the  level  of  accessories.     Bouts  was 
also  the  pioneer  in  painting  a  sunset.     Of  inexhaus- 
tible industry,  he  was  a  strong  colourist,  and  possessed 
generally  all  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Flemish 
school.      These   were,   roughly   speaking,   a   fearless 
fidelity  to  Nature,  enamel-like  perfection  of  finish, 
gorgeous     harmony    of   colour,    and    the     faultless 
presentation  of  contemporary  models  and  manners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Antwerp 
assumed  the  first  place,  as  a  centre  of  art,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  founder  of  the  Antwerpian 
school  was  the  artist  whom  love  had  made  a  painter. 
Quinten  Matsys  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Dieric 
Bouts,  being  a  native  of  Louvain.  In  1497  he  settled 
in  Antwerp,  where  he  rapidly  became  famous,  and 
where  his  most   celebrated  picture,  "  The  Entomb- 
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ment,"  is  a  revered  possession  of  the  Municipal 
Gallery.  This  wonderful  work  marks  the  high-water 
mark  of  early  Flemish  art ;  it  has  all  the  elaborate 
finish  of  the  Van  Eycks,  the  simplicity  of  Memling,  the 
rugged  character  delineation  of  Bouts,  and  a  charm  in 
the  treatment  of  drapery  that  was  never  equalled  by 
those  predecessors,  and  never  excelled  by  any  of 
Matsys'  successors.  The  Antwerp  master  is,  how- 
ever, more  generally  known  by  his  series  of  genre 
pictures,  styled  "  Money-pieces."  Unfortunately,  the 
attribution  of  most  of  these  to  Matsys  is  a  mistake. 
Indeed,  there  is  only  one,  that  in  the  Louvre,  which  is 
signed,  whose  authenticity  is  clearly  beyond  cavil. 
From  the  death  of  Matsys,  which  occurred  in  1530, 
when  he  was  sixty-four,  the  decline  of  Flemish  art  may 
be  dated.  By  degrees  the  national  note  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  the  foreign  influence  of  Italy  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  homely  life,  quaint  cities,  and 
rugged  simplicity  of  Flanders  yielded  place  to  the 
marble  halls,  resplendent  draperies,  and  voluptuous 
virgins  of  Italy.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  art  was 
overlooked,  the  decorative  qualities  were  exaggerated. 
Jan  Gossart,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Matsys, 
was  the  first  of  the  decadents.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Flanders  the  Italian  craze  of  painting 
nudities,  and  was  a  product  of  the  mingled  influences 
of  Matsys  and  Fillippino  Lippi.      He  was   a   great 
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colourist  and  a  most  painstaking  executant,  as  his 
picture  in  the  Brussels  Gallery,  "  Christ  in  the  House 
of  Simeon,"  amply  testifies.  He  died  in  Antwerp 
about  1540,  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 

Among  the  other  Italianised  Flemings,  who  can 
only  be  accorded  passing  mention,  there  is  Gossart's 
contemporary,  Bernhard  Van  Orley,  a  native  of 
Brussels,  who  was  court  painter  to  the  Regents, 
Margaret  and  Mary.  He  was  a  cold  but  gaudy 
artist,  although  of  great  popularity.  His  best  work 
was  Michiel  Van  Coxien,  who  succeeded  Van  Orley 
as  court  painter  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1542. 
Van  Coxien  modelled  himself  so  slavishly  upon  the 
divine  Tuscan  that  he  has  been  styled  the  Flemish 
Raphael.  His  works,  which  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  unequal,  generally  exhibit  a  high  sense  of  beauty, 
if  little  expression — a  thoroughly  Italian  taint ;  but 
the  pose  of  his  characters  is  frequently  stilted,  whilst 
their  anatomy  is  exaggerated.  The  three  Brueghels, 
vulgarly  distinguished,  from  the  subjects  of  their 
works,  as  Peasant,  Hell,  and  Velvet  Brueghel,  are 
somewhat  above  the  rank  and  file  of  the  decadents. 
*•  Velvet "  Brueghel  was  the  greatest  of  the  family, 
and  as  a  landscape  artist  occupies  an  eminent  posi- 
tion. He  died  about  1642.  The  best,  however,  of 
the  Flemish  landscape  painters  was  Paul  Bril,  who 
flourished   towards  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
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century.  "  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  certain 
unity  of  light  into  his  pictures,"  which  were  poetic 
transcriptions  of  Nature ;  and  in  this  respect  his 
beneficial  influence  is  traceable  even  in  the  works  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  It  has  been  previously  observed 
that  the  early  Flemings  were  fundamentally  portrait 
painters.  But  there  were  several  who  professed  to 
be  nothing  else.  Two  of  these  deserve  brief  mention. 
Sir  Antonis  Moro  was  one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  his 
age,  and  in  England,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  a  prot6g6  of  Alba,  he  earned  fame  and 
fortune  as  a  portrait  painter.  Franz  Porbus,  the 
elder,  was  Moro's  contemporary,  dying  about  1580, 
and  although  his  inferior  in  drawing  and  feeling,  was 
a  worthy  rival  for  his  clear  golden  colouring. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Antwerp  is  still  the  centre  of  Flemish  art,  and  with 
the  advent  of  Rubens  a  partial  return  to  the  sturdy 
naturalism  of  the  earlier  masters  is  witnessed.  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  was  the  son  of  that  John  Rubens  whose 
illicit  intercourse  with  William  the  Silent's  crazy  wife, 
Anne  of  Saxony,  led  to  her  repudiation.  The  painter 
was  born,  probably  at  Siegen,  in  1577,  and  when 
nine  years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  mother  to 
Antwerp.  Fortune  smiled  upon  him  from  the  first,  and 
during  his  long  and  busy  life  as  painter,  courtier,  and 
diplomat,  he  was  renowned  and  honoured  throughout 
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the  continent.  He  died  in  1640,  loaded  with  fame 
and  riches.  As  an  artist,  Rubens  was  an  almost 
universal  genius,  and  his  industry  in  nearly  every 
direction  of  his  art  was  appalling.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that,  amazing  as  the  man's  dexterity  was,  he 
could  never  have  produced  all  the  works  that  are 
commonly  attributed  to  him.  Very  many  of  these 
are  the  productions  of  his  pupils,  a  fact  which  the  artist 
himself  punctiliously  chronicled.  Nevertheless,  the 
number  of  those  known  to  be  genuine  works  of  the 
master  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder.  At  his  best, 
Rubens  is  a  very  god  among  painters  ;  at  his  worst, 
he  IS  a  revolting  monstrosity.  It  has  been  often 
objected,  and  with  only  too  much  justice,  that  the 
painter  of  the  most  famous  sacred  picture  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  delicate  family  group,  was 
"  without  any  clearly  perceptible  traces  of  a  soul."  ^ 
But  the  manner  of  his  life  from  his  youth  upwards 
almost  negatived  the  survival  of  any  spiritual  feeling. 
Rubens  lived  his  life  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  midst  of 
throngs  of  insincere  courtiers,  and  he  painted  pre- 
cisely as  he  lived.  A  "  Nativity "  was  to  him  not  a 
divine  manifestation,  but  a  great  state  ceremony — he 
caught  this  trick  from  Veronese ;  and  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion "  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  the  last  scene  of  all 

^  In  this  verdict  Ruskin  was,  curiously  enough,  anticipated  by 
Thackeray. 
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in  a  bewildering  mystery,  but  as  a  splendid  occasion 
to  display  his  amazing  technique  and  anatomical 
knowledge.  Apart,  however,  from  this  flaw,  which 
was  largely  the  effect  of  his  circumstances  and  a 
common  defect  in  his  contemporaries,  Rubens  is  one 
of  the  most  supreme  artistic  forces  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  As  a  painter  of  animals,  of  genre,  of 
portraits,  of  allegory,  of  mythology,  of  sacred  and 
secular  subjects,  his  Titanic  powers  have  built  him  a 
unique  eminence  in  the  history  of  art.  His  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  in  Antwerp  Cathedral ;  the  "Coup  de 
Lance,"  in  the  Gallery  of  the  same  city;  the  "  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  in  Brussels ;  the  portrait  of  himself 
and  Isabella  Brandt,  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  of  him- 
self, his  second  wife,  Helena  Fourment,  and  child,  in 
the  Blenheim  collection;  and  the  celebrated  "  Chapeau 
de  Foil,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  exhibit  the  master 
at  his  best.  He  is  not  worthily  represented  in  that 
Mecca  of  the  art-world,  the  Louvre,  and  can  be  only 
adequately  studied  at  Antwerp,  Munich,  and 
Vienna. 

The  greatest  of  the  contemporaries  in  Belgium  of 
Rubens  was  Gaspard  de  Crayer,  a  native  of  Brussels, 
who  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Albert  and 
Isabella.  He  fell  under  the  spell  of  Rubens,  although 
he  lacked  the  Titan's  grandeur  and  fire  He  died  at 
Ghent  in  1669,  aged  eighty-seven.    But  Anthony  Van 
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Dyck,  an  Anversois  by  birtb,  and  court  painter  to 
Charles  I.,  was  the  only  Fleming  whose  fame  is  really 
comparable  to  that  of  Rubens,  whose  pupil  he  was. 
His  power  of  invention  is  far  less  than  his  master's, 
but  in  the  canvases  of  Van  Dyck  there  is  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  an  air  of  refinement  which  are  seldom  or 
never  to  be  detected  in  any  work  of  Rubens.  Van 
Dyck  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- two,  and  his  best- 
known  picture  is  the  portrait  in  the  Louvre  of  the 
ill-fated  monarch  who  was  his  patron.  As  a  portrait 
painter,  Titian  and  Velasquez  are  his  only  peers.  If 
Rubens  was  lacking  in  taste  and  refinement,  he  was 
modesty  itself  in  comparison  with  his  friend  and 
fellow-craftsman,  Jacob  Jordaens,  who  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1593.  In  glow  of  colour  and  energy  of 
expression,  Jordaens  was  quite  the  equal  of  Rubens. 
He  was  in  temperament  and  training  far  more 
Flemish.  In  fact,  his  pictures  are  intensely  real 
presentations  of  national  life ;  and  if  one  could  only 
eliminate  that  element  of  coarseness  into  which  he  so 
frequently  degenerates,  and  which  earned  for  him  the 
title,  "  a  vulgar  Rubens,"  Jordaens  would  be  an 
altogether  delightful  artist,  as  he  is,  indeed,  in  such 
canvases  as  that  of  the  *' Musical  Party"  in  the 
Antwerp  Gallery.  He  died,  aged  eighty-five,  in  the 
city  of  his  birth. 

The  only  other  Belgian  painter  of  whom  mention 
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must  be  made  in  this  sketchy  survey  is  David 
Teniers  the  younger,  who  is  incontestibly  the  greatest 
master  of  genre  that  Flanders  has  produced.  In 
versatility  of  talent  he  was  almost  as  stupendous  as 
Rubens,  whilst  his  facility  of  hand  enabled  him  to 
dash  ofif  his  so-called  after-dinner  pieces  between 
dinner  and  bed-time.  He  is  reported  to  have  boasted 
that  a  gallery  two  leagues  in  length  would  be  needed 
to  contain  all  his  pictures.  This  piece  of  brag  is  a 
reasonable  exaggeration,  for  the  painter's  popularity 
was  unbounded.  Kings,  queens,  and  regents  con- 
tended for  his  canvases,  and  although  Teniers  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  dying  in  1690,  his 
activity  continued  to  the  last.  His  peculiar  talents 
and  his  incorrigible  realism  lend  rather  a  grotesque 
air  to  his  treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  as  in  the 
"  Peter  Denying  Christ "  ;  but  in  the  various  peasant 
scenes  of  every  -  day  Flemish  life,  his  delightful 
humour,  golden  tones,  powers  of  observation,  and 
arrangement  of  figures  and  light,  as  in  the  "  Peasant 
Wedding  "  at  Vienna,  give  him  a  unique  position  not 
only  among  his  compatriots,  but  among  all  the 
painters  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII 


ALBERT   AND    ISABELLA 


The  son  of  Philip  the  Prudent  ratified  the  cession  of 

the   Pays-Bas    to    Albert    and    Isabella;    and    the 

marriage  of  the  archdukes,  as  they  were  called,  was 

celebrated  on  April  i8,   1599.     On  Septeraber  5  in 

the  same  year  they  made  their  state  and  solemn  entry 

into  Brussels  amid  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 

populace  that  must  have  been  largely  assumed.     The 

condition  of  the  whole  country  was  deplorable.     For 

thirty  years  Belgium  had  been  the  theatre  of  disastrous 

wars  and  still  more  disastrous  persecutions.     Industry 

and  commerce  had  come  to  a  standstill,  and  even 

agriculture  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.     All  trade  had 

been  interdicted  with  the  Indies  ;  whilst  the  fleets  of 

the   Dutch   blockaded   the   littoral   and   closed    the 

Scheldt  to  navigation.     The  ports  were  thus  idle,  the 

villages  fell  into  ruins,  the  fields  lay  unploughed,  and 

as  a  sequel  dread  famine  was  stealing  over  the  land. 

To  such  a  parlous   condition   of  distress   had   the 
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government  of  Philip  II.  reduced  the  country  which, 
at  his  accession,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe. 
The  first  problem  that  faced  the  archdukes  was 
Holland.  There  the  proclamation  of  Albert  and 
Isabella  as  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands  had  provoked 
only  derision  ;  and  the  States-General  were  convoked 
at  Brussels  (April,  1600)  to  consider  the  situation. 
During  five  months  the  deputies  sat  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  vainly  suggesting  measures  of  conciliation.  The 
Dutch  declined  even  to  meet  the  Belgian  delegates 
in  conference  ;  and  Albert  had  90  choice  but  to 
prepare  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  June  the  Dutch, 
who  possessed  command  of  the  sea,  suddenly  appeared 
under  the  walls  of  Bruges,  and  the  archduke  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  hastily  his  unpaid  levies  at 
Ghent.  The  two  forces  met  near  Nieuport,  where 
the  Spaniards  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  Albert  himself 
barely  escaping  with  his  life.  The  victors  were  only 
less  unfortunate  than  the  vanquished,  and  Maurice 
decided  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Belgium. 
Seven  thousand  Dutchmen,  however,  were  left  to 
garrison  Ostend,  the  only  Belgian  town  that  remained 
within  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  Both  the  States- 
General  and  the  archdukes  resolved  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  recover  this  important  stronghold, 
and  Ostend  was  invested  on  July  5,  1601.  Owing  to 
their  maritime  supremacy,  the  Dutch  were  able  to 
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provision  the  besiegers  without  much  difficulty ;  and 
the  Belgians  could  effect  little  during  the  first  two 
years  of  this  memorable  siege.  In  May,  1603, 
Ambrose  Spinola  assumed  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  despite  the  capture  of  Ecluse  by  Maurice, 
the  investment  of  Ostend  was  continued.  At  length, 
driven  from  the  outposts  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
which  was  gradually  laid  in  ruins  by  the  enemy's 
guns,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  a 
heroic  defence  of  three  years  and  six  weeks. 

The  impossibility  of  reconquering  Holland  was 
speedily  recognised  by  Spinola,  and  grudgingly 
admitted  by  Albert.  The  Dutch  themselves  were 
beginning  to  discover  that  a  strong  personality  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army  might  become  as  dangerous 
to  individual  liberty  as  the  Spanish  tyrant.  Maurice 
of  Nassau  had  exhibited  a  certain  tendency  to 
autocracy  that  chafed  the  republican  soul  of  the  stolid 
burghers.  The  moment  was  accordingly  opportune 
to  open  negotiations  for  peace.  Spain,  swallowing 
her  pride,  made  the  first  overtures ;  and  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  May,  1607,  the  United  Provinces  being 
recognised  as  an  independent  state.  Chiefly  owing 
to  the  machinations  of  Maurice,  who  suspected  that 
his  influence  would  be  diminished  by  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  the  "  pourparlers  "  were  prolonged  for  nearly 
two     years.       Finally,    the     French     and     English 
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ambassadors  intervened,  and  a  truce  for  twelve  years 
was  signed  at  Antwerp  in  April,  1609. 

The  people  of  Belgium  panted  for  peace.  After 
forty  cruel  years  of  war  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
there  existed  even  a  semblance  of  law  and  order  in 
the  community.  The  Courts  sat  irregularly  for  the 
perfunctory  performance  of  duties  ;  and  the  States- 
General  was  mainly  regarded  as  a  machine  for 
granting  supplies.  The  statutes  of  the  Church  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  ;  whilst  the  pleasure  of  a 
prince  was  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  privileges  of  the  great  Communes  had 
been  either  relentlessly  reduced  or  entirely  suppressed ; 
and  the  burghers  were,  to  all  interests  and  purposes, 
excluded  from  the  government  of  their  own  cities, 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  administered  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  central  council. 
Even  the  Belgian  nobility,  which  had  remained 
almost  exclusively  Catholic,  found  itself  deprived  of 
all  political  or  military  eminence.  The  posts  of 
honour  and  profit  were  reserved  for  the  Spaniards. 
Of  all  the  provinces  that  constitute  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  principality  of  Liege  alone 
preserved  any  vestiges  of  political  independence  and 
civil  liberty.  But  the  prince-bishopric  had  remained 
nominally  a  fief  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  had 
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thus   escaped    the    blighting    influence    of    Spanish 
dominations. 

The  treaty  of  Antwerp,  in  guaranteeing  a  cessation 
of  arms  for  twelve  years,  afforded  the  archdukes  an 
occasion    to    reconstruct    the    judicial    edifice    and 
introduce  at  least  a  semblance  of  public  order.     The 
army  was  first  disbanded,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
foreign   troops   were   repatriated    to   Spain.      Next, 
under  the  title  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  issued  in  July 
1611,  the  archdukes  codified  the  decrees  and  ordin- 
ances  of  Charles   V.,   and   gave   to   the   country   a 
national  system  of  jurisprudence.     The  promulgation 
of  this  new  code  deserves  to  rank  as  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  dual  regency.     With  tranquillity 
once  more  established,  and  the  reign  of  law  renewed, 
there   was   an   immediate   renaissance    of   industry, 
commerce,   and    prosperity.      But    Albert    had    no 
notion  of  securing  internal  quiet  by  pandering  to  the 
populace.     His  racial  convictions  would  tolerate  no 
dealings  with  the  heretics  ;  whilst  his  royal  blood  was 
inflamed  by  the  aspirations  of  the  Communes.     In 
May,  1619,  the  "nations,"  or  deputies  of  the  trade 
guilds  on  the  municipal  council  of  Brussels,  opposed 
the  grant  of  a  certain  subsidy  that  had  been  already 
passed  by  the   burgomaster,  and  confirmed   by  the 
prelates   aud   nobles   on   the   council.     The   Regent 
thereupon  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which 
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reported  against  the  pretensions  of  the  "  nations," 
who,  in  revenge,  ordered  the  municipal  treasury  to  be 
closed,  and  defied  the  power  of  the  archdukes. 
Albert  immediately  ordered  Spinola,  with  2,000 
German  mercenaries,  to  train  his  guns  on  the 
recalcitrant  capital,  and  summoned  the  obstinate  deans 
of  the  guilds  to  surrender.  The  "nations"  were 
obliged  to  yield,  and  in  consequence  suffered  a 
curtailment  of  their  privileges;  but  the  archdukes 
rejected  the  advice  of  their  courtiers  to  suppress  the 
municipal  powers  of  the  guilds  altogether.  Such  a 
step  would  only  have  plunged  the  country  into  the 
agony  of  a  civil  war  at  a  moment  when  the  struggle 
with  Holland  had  to  be  renewed. 

The  persecutions  for  heresy  became  quite  in- 
frequent, chiefly  because  most  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  either  banished  or  burned,  and  in  part 
because  the  mass  of  the  Flemish  population  had 
always  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith.  But  human 
fuel  for  the  fire  of  persecution  was  supplied  by 
hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  who  were  deemed 
guilty  of  practising  the  black  art.  Magic  and  witch- 
craft were  during  many  centuries  believed  by  the 
ablest  men  to  be  criminal  infractions  of  the  divine 
law,  and  Protestant  vied  with  Catholic  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  persecuted  the  victims  of  this  hallucina- 
tion.    Albert,  who,  before  he  was  released  from  his 
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vows  to  marry  the  Infanta,  had  been  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  encouraged  a  crusade  that  sent  thousands  of 
innocent  persons  to  a  frightful  and  an  ignominious 
death.  The  suppression  of  these  imaginary  crimes 
against  God  and  man  was  a  congenial  performance 
to  the  archdukeS;  who,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives, 
had  converted  the  palace  at  Brussels  to  the  use  and 
appearance  of  a  monastery.  It  was  no  uncommon 
experience  to  see  the  archduke,  a  consecrated  candle 
in  his  hand,  march  at  the  head  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Hal  or  Montaigu.  With  his  own  fingers  he  em- 
broidered a  precious  vestment  for  our  lady  of  Hal, 
whose  sacred  image  floated  from  the  prince's  standard 
over  the  Belgian  army.  Albert  died  in  July,  1621, 
and  only  the  dying  prayers  of  her  husband  pre- 
vented Isabella  from  immediately  taking  the  veil. 
In  excessive  piety  she  was  quite  the  equal  of  her 
spouse.  Her  bed  was  a  rough  stretcher,  and  her 
chief  occupation  the  collection  of  holy  relics.  Upon 
Albert's  demise  she  assumed  the  grey  habit  of  Sainte 
Claire,  and  divided  her  day  equally  between  the 
offices  of  the  Church  and  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  religious  obsession  of  the  archdukes 
explains  the  encouragement  that  was  extended  by 
them  to  the  fine  arts,  which  would  be  exercised  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  repression  of 
literature  and  science,  which  would  generate  a  spirit 
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of  inquiry  and  unbelief.  But  on  the  whole,  the  dual 
regency,  despite  the  inflexible  Catholicism  of  the 
rulers,  was  a  period  of  wise  administration,  and  the 
archdukes  deserved  the  wide  popularity  that  they 
enjoyed. 

The  twelve  years'  truce  expired  three  months 
before  the  death  of  Albert,  and  all  attempts  to 
extend  it  failed.  The  struggle  was  consequently 
renewed,  but  on  neither  side  was  any  decisive  advan- 
tage gained.  In  1624  Belgium  was  once  more 
formally  re-united  to  Spain,  and  Philip  IV.  declared 
hereditary  sovereign  of  the  country  which  henceforth 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  Flemish  council  established 
at  Madrid.  The  following  year  Maurice  of  Nassau 
died,  after  enlisting  the  support  of  Henry  IV.  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  As  this  intermin- 
able war  dragged  on  year  after  year,  the  condition 
of  the  people  became  desperate  and  the  finances 
of  the  country  exhausted.  Isabella,  at  her  wit's 
end  for  money,  men,  and  munitions  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  struggle — she  had  already  pawned  all  her  jewel- 
lery— attempted  in  1629  to  arrange  a  basis  of  peace 
with  the  Government  at  the  Hague.  But  inspired 
by  the  agents  of  Richelieu,  the  Stadtholder,  Frederick 
Henry  of  Nassau,  repulsed  the  pacific  overtures  of  the 
Infanta.  The  Belgians  were  exasperated,  particularly 
as  they  blamed  the  Spanish  representatives  for  the 
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mismanagement  of  the  war.     Remonstrances  to  the 
Regent  against  the  monopoly  by  Spaniards  of  all  the 
posts  of  honour  and  responsibility  were  favourably 
received  ;  but  they  remained  without  effect  at  Madrid. 
In  these  circumstances   plots  for  throwing   off  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  federating  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces again  became  rife.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
not  slow  to  foster  these  designs,  and  in  beginning  the 
campaign  of  1632,  he  declared  his  intention  of  assist- 
ing the  Flemings   to   free  themselves  from  Spanish 
rule,    and    of    preserving    the    ancient    rights    and 
privileges  of  the  country.     In  June  the  Dutch  laid 
si^e  to  Maestricht,  which  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  dejection  of  the  Infanta  was  extreme ;  and  she 
was  unable  to   resist  the   popular  demand  for  the 
States-General.     During  thirty-two  years  this  body, 
the  palladium  of  the  people's  liberty,  had  not  met, 
when    the    Regent    convoked    it    at     Brussels     in 
September,  1632.     Its  first  meeting  was  distinguished 
by  an  outburst  against  the  retention  of  the  Spanish 
officers  in  Belgium,  and  a  demand  that  fresh  overtures 
for   peace  should  be  attempted.     Negotiations  were 
begun  at  Maestricht  and  continued  at  the   Hague, 
where,  however,  despite  liberal  concessions  on  behalf 
of  the  Infanta,  the  Dutch  proved  so  intractable  that 
even  the  States-General  decided  that  hostilities  were 
again  unavoidable.     The   inflexible  attitude   of  the 
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Dutch  was  once  more  due  to  the  machinations  of 
Richelieu,  although  France  was  not  openly  at  war 
with  Spain.  The  Infanta  Isabella  died  in  November, 
1633,  and  such  was  the  penury  of  the  royal  fisc  that 
the  country  could  not  afford  to  grant  a  public  funeral 
to  the  grand-daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  most 
beloved  princess  that  had  ruled  over  Belgium.  She 
was  succeeded,  after  a  brief  interregnum,  by  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  who  defended  Belgium  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Holland  and  France,  with  indomitable 
courage,  during  nearly  eight  years,  when,  worn  out  by 
the  fatigues  and  worries  of  an  incessant  campaign,  he 
died  at  Brussels  early  in  November,  1641.  Richelieu 
died  the  following  year,  but  his  successor,  Mazarin, 
determined  to  continue  the  Dutch  alliance.  The 
battle  of  Rocroy,  which  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  annihilated  the  hitherto  invincible 
Spanish  infantry. 

The  power  of  France  began  to  loom  so  large  as  the 
result  of  a  war,  from  which  she  alone  derived  any 
signal  advantage,  that  the  United  Provinces  began  to 
desire  peace.  All  the  Stadtholder's  efforts  to  capture 
Antwerp  had  failed ;  whilst  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  William  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
evoked  a  certain  apprehension  among  the  Dutch 
burghers.  The  United  Provinces,  accordingly,  were 
not  sorry  when  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened  at 
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Munster  in  January,  1646.  The  Dutch  ambassadors, 
having  soon  reason  to  believe  they  were  being  trapped 
by  Mazarin,  returned  suddenly  to  the  Hague.  Direct 
communication  with  Madrid  was  forthwith  opened, 
and  when  the  Batavian  representatives  returned  to 
Munster  in  January,  1648,  all  that  remained  to  com- 
plete a  definitive  peace  was  the  signatures  of  these 
ambassadors  to  a  treaty  whose  provisions  had  been 
already  accepted.  The  King  of  Spain  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  consented, 
among  other  commercial  stipulations,  to  close  the 
Scheldt  to  all  navigation  from  the  sea.  Thus  was 
Antwerp  sacrificed  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  5th  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  fishermen  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the 
traders  of  the  Amstel  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
heroism  and  constancy  in  wringing  from  the  proud 
descendant  of  Charles  V.  a  grudging  and  humiliating 
concession  of  national  independence  and  religious 
liberty.  The  struggle  which  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
for  as  such  it  is  known,  terminated  had'been  initiated 
seventy  years  previously  by  the  wealthy  provinces  of 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainaut ;  but  while  it  had 
achieved  for  Holland  independence  and  glory,  the 
conflict  had  profited  Belgium  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  its  population  had  been  decimated,  its 
commerce  destroyed,  and  its  prosperity  dissipated. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LOUIS   THE  MAGNIFICENT,  AND  BELGIUM 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  did  not  bring  even  peace 

to  Belgium.     Under  that  document  Holland  agreed, 

in  consideration  of  the  concessions  made  by  Spain,  to 

aid   in   defending  the  Spanish   Netherlands  against 

French  aggression.     The  vaulting  ambition,  however, 

of  the  Stadtholder,  William  II.,  caused  the  Dutch  to 

ignore  and  evade  that  condition.     The  grandson  of 

William  the  Silent,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 

Charles  I.,  desired  to  convert  the  Stadtholderate  into  a 

monarchy ;  and  to  effect  this  the  assistance  of  France 

was  needful.     Accordingly,  in  return  for  the  consent 

of  Mazarin  to  this  revolution,  the  Prince  of  Orange 

agreed  to  allow  France  a  free  hand  in  the  Spanish 

Netherlands.     The  project  was  enough  to  make  **  The 

Taciturn  "  rise  in  his  grave ;  for  it  was  quite  plain 

that  the   ambition  of  Mazarin's  master  was,  at  least, 

to  make  the  Rhine  the  northern,  as  he  conceived  it 

was  the  natural,  boundary  of  France.      William  II. 

fortunately  failed  in  his  designs,  but  Belgium  became 
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a  prey  to  the  armed  hordes  of  Louis  XIV.  For  the 
next  half  century  the  southern  plains  of  that  wretched 
country  were  the  theatre  of  incessant  war.  Peace 
itself  became  only  less  disastrous  than  war,  for  the 
successive  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659),  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1668),  and  of  Nim^gue  (1678)  had  to  be 
purchased  by  the  cession  of  the  most  important 
frontier  towns,  such  as  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Arras, 
Cambrai,  Douai,  Condd,  and  others.  But  no  strong- 
hold seemed  capable  of  withstanding  the  formidable 
French  artillery.  The  town  that  did  not  yield  was 
soon  laid  in  ruins. 

Don  John,  a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  had  been 
appointed  Regent  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1656, 
and  although  joined  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  hero 
of  Rocroy,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  veterans 
and  artillery  of  Turenne.  The  brilliant  Cond^,  being 
a  deserter  from  Louis  XIV.,  never  inspired  the  entire 
trust  of  Don  John,  and  only  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Belgian  generals.  His  dashing  talents  were  in 
consequence  almost  nullified.  Upon  the  death  of 
Cromwell  the  power  of  France  gradually  assumed  an 
unquestionable  primacy  in  Europe,  largely  owing  to 
the  servile  attitude  of  Charles  II.,  whilst  the  position 
of  Spain  became  more  and  more  desperate.  Linked 
thus  to  a  decadent  and  demoralised  monarchy,  the 
Belgians,    exhausted,   impoverished,  and    powerless, 
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were  the  hopeless  spectators  of  their  country's 
dismemberment.  That  spirit  of  nationality  and  sense 
of  self-respect  that  had  so  often  broken  out  to  correct 
the  misgovernment  of  their  foreign  rulers  had  become 
atrophied.  The  only  surviving  energy  of  the  people 
was  directed  exclusively  to  the  fortification  of  their 
own  particular  city.  The  nobility,  completely 
divorced  from  the  burghers,  was  solely  busy  in  an 
ignoble  competition  for  the  posts  of  honour  at  Court. 
The  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  John  de  Witt, 
had  vainly  attempted  to  rouse  the  cities  of  Flanders 
to  declare  their  independence  and  federate  with  the 
United  Provinces.  In  1665  Philip  IV.  died,  and  the 
heir  to  the  monarchy  was  his  infant  son,  Don  Carlos. 
In  the  following  year  Holland  and  Belgium  were  on 
the  verge  of  war.  The  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries 
had  grown  exasperated  by  the  undisguised  support 
which  the  Hollanders  had  accorded  Louis  XIV. 
Predatory  expeditions  invaded  Dutch  territory,  and 
English  troops  were  debarked  at  Ostend  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Zeeland.  Thereupon  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  addressed  energetic 
reproaches  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  demanding 
immediate  reparation ;  and  the  Queen-mother  was 
obliged  to  order  Castel-Rodrigo,  the  new  Regent  of 
Belgium,  to  accord  the  required  satisfaction. 

During  the  naval  struggle  between  Charles  II.  and 
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the  Dutch,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  enjoyed  a  brief 
respite ;  but  no  sooner  had  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  been  opened  at  Breda,  in  1667,  than 
Louis  XIV.  prepared  to  annex  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands to  the  kingdom  of  France  in  virtue  of  his  wife's 
claim  under  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Roi 
Soleil  under  that  pact  had  married  the  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  a  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  first  wife ; 
whilst  Don  Carlos  was  the  offspring  of  a  second 
marriage.  Louis  XIV.  accordingly  taking  advantage 
of  a  Brabant  civil  custom,  the  "  right  of  devolution," 
claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  the  heritage  of  a 
daughter  by  the  first  marriage  against  that  of  a  son  by 
the  second.  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen-mother  he 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  going  to  war :  "  In  taking 
possession  of  a  property  that  had  been  usurped,  he 
would  most  religiously  respect  the  exigencies  of 
peace."  At  the  same  time,  he  massed  50,000 
men  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  and  the  coast  of 
Flanders.  Castel-Rodrigo  had  but  a  puny  force  of 
8,000  men  to  resist  this  invasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  French  legions,  in  the  course  of  their  promenade, 
encountered  nothing  that  could  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  resistance.  The  majority  of  the  southern 
towns  in  Flanders,  Hainaut,  and  Brabant  opened 
their  gates  to  the  invaders  upon  the  first  summons. 
At   this   moment   the  Dutch,  growing  apprehensive 
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that  the  devouring  ambition  of  Louis  would  hardly 
be  satisfied  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  hastily 
wrung  a  peace  from  Charles  II.,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  De  Ruyter's  guns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  The  next  step  was  the 
creation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (1668),  which  was 
inspired  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the  English  resident 
at  Brussels.  The  Amsterdam  traders  had  dictated 
the  Dutch  foreign  policy,  which  was  to  keep  the 
French  away  from  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt,  lest  the 
trade,  not  to  say  the  independence  of  Holland,  should 
be  irretrievably  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  ever 
since  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  had  been  Louis's 
sleepless  ambition  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  as  the  first  instalment  of  his  inheritance 
in  the  Spanish  Empire.  But  Louis  had  no  desire  to 
face  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  the 
two  greatest  maritime  Powers  in  the  world.  He 
consequently  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  disarmed 
the  suspicion  of  Europe  by  a  display  of  moderation. 
Louis,  under  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  contented 
himself  with,  roughly  speaking,  retaining  the  Belgian 
fortresses  he  had  conquered  on  the  line  between 
Charleroi  and  Dunkirk. 

Louis  endured  the  check,  but  nursing  a  scheme  of 
revenge,  set  himself  to  undo  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  chronic  impecuniosity  of  Charles  II.  facilitated 
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the  project.  In  the  secret  Treaty  of  Dover  the 
English  king  sealed  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch. 
Sweden  also  deserted  the  Republic,  and  before 
de  Witt  suspected  the  plot,  French  armies  were  in 
full  march  upon  Amsterdam  from  Charleroi.  The 
collapse  of  the  Dutch,  who  so  recently  were  at  the 
apogee  of  their  power,  seemed  inevitable ;  and,  with 
their  fall,  Belgium  would  become  an  easy  capture.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Regent  protested  against  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  marching  through  a  neutral  territory. 
The  only  response  was  a  frank  threat  to  stamp  out 
remorselessly  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  progress  of  the  French  troops.  Thus 
defied,  Spain  formally  declared  war  upon  France 
(1673).  Shortly  afterwards,  Charles  was  obliged  by 
Parliament  to  desist  from  sending  English  support  to 
France;  and  Louis  was  in  consequence  constrained 
to  abandon  the  invasion  of  Holland  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  triumph  seemed  assured. 

Belgium  was  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
failure.  Almost  all  the  fortresses  that  commanded 
the  Meuse,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt  were  in  the 
possession  of  France,  and,  despite  the  heroic  effort  of 
William  III.  in  the  bloody  fight  near  Nivelles, 
nth  August,  1674,  the  position  of  Louis  in  Belgium 
remained  unaltered.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
French    king    defeated    the    repeated    attempts   of 
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William  and  the  German  princes  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country;  and  in  February,  1678,  he  decoyed  the 
allies  towards  Lorraine,  while  his  troops,  making  a 
dash  into  Flanders,  captured  Ghent  and  Ypres. 
Seven  months  later  the  peace  of  Nimegue  was  con- 
cluded. The  last  four  years  had  been  a  hopeless 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds;  and,  despite 
French  generalship  and  organisation,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  before  Louis  was  warred  down.  The 
allies  grew  tired  of  fighting  battles  which  they  never 
won,  and  the  French  of  winning  victories  they  could 
not  utilise.  The  death  of  the  great  Turenne  at 
Sasbach  was  a  heavy  blow  to  France ;  and  in  his 
anxiety  for  peace  Louis  did  not  insist  upon  stringent 
conditions.  The  frontier  between  France  and  Belgium 
was  hardly  altered.  Spain  even  recovered  Charleroi, 
which  had  been  lost  under  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Louis  had  made  a  bid  for  primacy  in  Europe,  and 
had  been  baffled  ;  but  he  failed  to  recognise  that, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  check,  the  peace  of  Nimegue 
was  an  irreparable  disaster,  and  the  first  signal  of  his 
decadence.  By  a  later  attempt  he  hoped  toclutch  the 
dictatorship  of  the  continent.  Meanwhile,  he  pursued 
his  pet  scheme  of  annexing  parcels  of  Belgian 
territory.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nimegue  the  French 
northern  frontier  had  been,  roughly  speaking,  fixed 
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along  a  line  drawn  from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge  on 
the  Sambre.  There  were,  however,  several  towns 
which  had  been  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  war  by- 
French  troops,  but  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  All  these  were  subsequently 
claimed  by  Louis.  The  possession  of  some  sixty 
places  in  Flanders,  Namur,  and  Brabant  was  in  this 
way  demanded  ;  and  when,  in  1681,  detachments  of 
French  troops  crossed  the  border,  spreading  havoc  and 
rapine  in  their  path,  the  only  relief  Spain  could  pro- 
mise her  distracted  dependency  was  the  august 
protection  and  intercession  of  St.  Joseph. 

Belgium  was  on  the  verge  of  hopeless  bankruptcy, 
and  in  such  straits  that  she  was  unable  to  pay  or  pro- 
vision the  handful  of  troops  upon  whom  the  defence 
of  the  country  depended.  Interest  on  the  national 
bonds  was  suspended,  the  salaries  of  state  officials 
retrenched  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  political 
posts  put  up  for  sale,  if  indeed  they  were  not  specially 
created  in  order  to  be  sold.  Owing  to  the  general 
instability,  all  commercial  enterprise  ceased :  the 
factories  were  closed,  the  professions  paralysed,  whilst 
the  cultivation  of  crops  was  limited  to  the  meagre 
immediate  wants  of  the  farmers.  As  thousands  of 
workmen  were  in  consequence  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, the  ranks  of  crime  were  filled  with  starving 
artisans.       Even     the    soldiers,    from    lack    of   the 
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necessaries  of  life  throughout  a  hard  winter,  were 
compelled  to  take  their  food  and  clothing  where  they 
could  find  them.  With  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people  went  hand  in  hand  the  decay  of  the  strong 
places.  Situated  thus  without  the  means  of  defence, 
and  without  the  hope  of  allies,  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands endured  indescribable  misery  from  the  invasion 
of  the  French  troops,  who  in  1683  marched  almost 
without  obstruction  to  the  very  gates  of  Brussels. 
Only  the  apprehension  of  provoking  the  declared 
hostility  of  the  Dutch  and  English  prevented  Louis 
from  taking  possession  of  the  capital.  He  affected  to 
limit  his  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  such  places  as 
he  contended  were  his  by  right  of  treaty,  and  spared 
Brussels  in  order  to  possess  Luxembourg.  Despite 
the  heroic  resistance  of  a  small  force  under  the  Prince 
de  Chimay,  this  stronghold  had  to  capitulate  after  a 
siege  of  twenty-six  days  (1684).  The  fall  of  Luxem- 
bourg decided  the  Dutch  to  withdraw  from  Belgium 
a  small  detachment,  which,  under  the  conditions  of  an 
old  treaty,  they  had  furnished  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  All  further  resistance  seemed  now  madness; 
and  but  for  the  triumph  of  Louis  assuming  the  com- 
plexion of  the  triumph  of  Catholicism,  nothing  could 
have  saved  Belgium. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed  in  1686,  and 
from  that  moment  William  of  Orange  set  himself  to 
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consolidate  a  formidable  opposition  to  Louis.  The 
sequel  of  his  efforts  was  seen  in  the  secret  League  of 
Augsburg,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  the 
allied  armies  of  Europe  against  France.  The  deposi- 
tion of  James  II.  by  William  added  England  to  the 
League  ;  and  in  the  exhausting  and  uninteresting 
war  of  1688  and  1689,  Louis  found  himself  alone 
against  the  world.  Belgium  was  the  principal  field 
of  battle,  and  William  of  Orange  took  command  of 
the  allied  army  there.  William  III.  was  a  most 
commonplace  general,  although  an  admirable  Minister 
of  War.  He  was  defeated  in  every  pitched  battle  he 
fought  during  the  campaign  ;  but  as  he  fought  in  the 
spirit  always  of  one  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch,  he 
was  able  to  inflict  upon  his  adversary  very  severe 
losses.  Louis  had  literally  not  a  single  ally,  and 
since  the  death  of  Turenne  he  had  no  great  strategists, 
but,  by  the  engineering  genius  of  Vauban,  he  was 
able  to  play  a  strong  defensive  game.  The  tide  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed  about  the  fortresses  of  Mons 
and  Namur. 

In  1692  the  King  of  Spain,  the  feeble  Charles  II., 
appointed  Maximilian -Emmanuel  virtual  sovereign 
of  Belgium.  The  selection  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  under  Sobieski,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  had  achieved  a  wide  renown  in 
his  exploit  against  the  Turks,  was  joyously  welcomed 
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to  Brussels,  March  26,  1692.  The  people  at  length 
felt  relieved,  in  the  consciousness  that  they  had  a 
ruler  who  would  be  able  to  defend  them  against  the 
armies  of  France.  But  the  unfortunate  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  disaster.  The  1st  of  July  of  the 
same  year  Namur  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
This  citadel  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  prided  itself  upon 
never  having  changed  masters — no  vain  boast  in 
those  days.  At  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden  the  allies 
failed  to  reap  any  advantage,  although  the  issue  was  so 
desperately  contested  that  Louis  lost  twenty  thousand 
men  in  holding  his  positions.  In  1695  William  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  Namur,  a  brilliant  exploit  for 
which  the  wretched  Belgians  paid  dearly.  Seeking 
to  deter  Orange  from  his  project,  Marshal  Villeroy 
marched  sixty  thousand  French  troops  upon  Brussels. 
The  allies  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger,  but 
being  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  Namur, 
contented  themselves  with  despatching  the  Prince  de 
Vaudmont,  with  a  small  force,  to  keep  open  communi- 
cation with  the  King  of  England,  who  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Waterloo.  Maximilian,  who  was  with 
William,  quitted  the  English  troops  and  boldly 
entered  his  besieged  capital.  The  13th  of  August 
the  French  opened  fire,  and  for  two  days  Brussels 
was  exposed  to  a  vigorous  bombardment.     A  brisk 
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wind  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  French,  the  capital 
speedily  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  furnace. 
Day  and  night  Maximilian  worked  to  save  the  town 
from  complete  destruction,  but  his  indefatigable 
efforts  were  fruitless.  The  ancient  and  beautiful 
capital  of  Brabant  was  a  heap  of  ruins  :  sixteen  noble 
churches,  four  thousand  private  houses  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  Nearly  all  the  public  buildings  were 
either  destroyed  or  damaged.  The  Grand'  Place,  the 
most  beautiful  square  in  Europe,  was  almost  entirely 
demolished.  The  magnificent  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  ornate  Maison  du  Roi  escaped  with  considerable 
damage ;  but  those  priceless  specimens  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  life,  the  Guild-houses,  were  utterly 
destroyed.  The  sole  solace  was  that  this  act  of 
vandalism  had  no  effect  upon  the  cold  and  calcu- 
lating mind  of  William,  who  forced  Namur  to  sur- 
render on  the  1st  of  September,  1695. 

After  eight  years  of  war  all  sides  were  anxious  for 
peace.  England  had  found  the  struggle  inglorious ;  to 
France  it  had  been  ruinous  ;  whilst  Belgium's  only 
hope  of  salvation  was  peace.  Negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  accordingly,  and  after  much  squabbling  and 
bartering  the  several  conferences  arrived  at  a  success- 
ful issue.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1698,  Louis  sur- 
rendered all  the  towns  that  he  had  captured  in  Belgium 
since  the  peace  of  Nimegue,  and  agreed  that  the  chief 
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frontier  towns  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  so 
that  the  barrier  between  Holland  and  France  should 
be  secured. 

Two  years  later  Charles  II.  died  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year.  By  a  will  drawn  up  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  the  degenerate  descendant  of  Charles  Quint 
nominated  as  his  heir  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second 
son  of  the  Dauphin.  At  the  Court  of  Brussels  the 
demise  of  the  imbecile  Charles  was  received  almost 
with  indifference  ;  but  the  aristocracy  and  the  people 
apprehended  a  partition  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  To 
the  surprise  of  his  recent  allies,  Maximilian  immedi- 
ately recognised  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  legitimate 
successor  of  the  defunct  monarch,  and  hastened  to 
proffer  a  request  for  the  post  of  perpetual  regent  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  Louis  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  his 
grandson,  whereby  the  latter  ceded  to  France  the 
Low  Countries  as  well  as  Milan.  In  consequence  of 
this  understanding  a  French  force  suddenly  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  Louis  summoned  Holland  to  recall 
her  garrisons  from  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Anjou.  William 
replied  by  demanding  that  eleven  towns,  including 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Charleroi, 
Mons,  and  Damme  should  be  handed  over  to 
England  and  Holland  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
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To  this  request  Louis  made  no  other  reply  than  to 
recognise  the  Pretender  as  King  of  England.  This 
was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
and  aroused  all  Englishmen  to  a  determination  to 
fight.  By  1702,  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  to 
destroy  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  although 
William  IIL  died  in  March,  war  was  declared  in  May 
by  his  successor,  Anne.  Once  more  the  Grand 
Monarch  found  himself  confronted  by  a  united  and 
an  indignant  Europe. 

'  Meanwhile  Anjou  had  been  acclaimed  king,  as 
Philip  v.,  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  by  the  Estates  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders.  Belgium  was  in  the  position 
of  having  to  choose  between  the  domination  of  her 
neighbour  France  and  that  of  the  German  Emperor, 
who  might  be  unable  to  defend  his  distant  depend- 
ency. In  1701,  Maximilian  left  Brussels  for  his 
hereditary  estates  in  Bavaria,  having  entrusted  the 
regency  to  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  as  representative 
of  Philip  V.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  real  sovereign  of  Belgium,  which  he  intended 
to  make  part  and  parcel  of  France  ;  and  when  Marl- 
borough took  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  1702, 
the  Low  Countries  formed  one  vast  entrenched  camp 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  was  useless  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  French  positions  in  Belgium,  one 
after  another,  from  Antwerp  to  Charleroi  and  Namur. 
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Moreover,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger.  Accordingly,  in  1704,  the 
English  general,  after  two  indecisive  campaigns, 
determined  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna.  By  a 
piece  of  masterly  manoeuvring  he  shattered  the  flower 
of  the  French  army,  near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  on 
August  13.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  the 
interest  of  the  war  once  more  centred  in  Belgium, 
where  Marlborough  was  able  to  relieve  Li^ge  and 
force  the  French  lines  at  Mehaigne  between  Antwerp 
and  Namur.  On  May  23,  1706,  Marlborough  met  a 
large  French  army  at  Ramilies.  Villeroy,  an  ex- 
cellent dancer,  but  indifferent  warrior,  was  anxious  to 
meet  the  hero  of  Blenheim  ;  so,  disdaining  a  brief 
delay,  that  would  have  brought  him  a  material 
reinforcement,  he  offered  the  Englishman  battle. 
The  struggle  was  stubborn,  but  at  last  the  French 
centre  was  broken,  and  Villeroy's  army  as  a  fighting 
force  utterly  destroyed.  Louis  had  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  the  line  of  his  frontier  fortresses.  But  the 
following  year  the  French  occupied  Ghent  and 
Bruges ;  whilst  in  1708,  Vendome  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Mons  and  Audenarde.  Marlborough  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  with  Eugene  obliged  the  French 
general  to  concentrate  his  troops  hurriedly  near  the 
latter  town.  Venddme  was  routed,  and  forced  to 
retreat  upon  Ghent  with  the  shattered  remnants  of 
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his  army.  Only  Lille  now  stood  between  Marl- 
borough and  Paris.  This  frontier  fortress  surrendered 
'towards  the  end  of  October,  and  the  capital  of  Louis 
lay  open  to  the  allies. 

Despite  his  succession  of  victories,  Marlborough's 
influence  in  England  was  daily  diminishing.  His 
enemies  maintained  that  he  was  prolonging  the  war 
unnecessarily,  and  thus  saddling  the  country  with  a 
heavy  debt,  from  which  no  benefit  was  derived, 
simply  to  augment  his  own  prestige  and  power. 
Even  the  victory  of  Malplaquet  (1709),  in  which 
almost  the  last  army  of  France  was  cut  to  pieces, 
failed  to  re-establish  him.  He  was  also  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  Dutch,  whose  single  purpose  in 
going  to  war  was  to  drive  France  to  withdraw  her 
frontier  to  the  line  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  A  secondary  aim  of  the  Dutch  was  to 
persuade  or  compel  the  Belgians  to  become  federated 
with  the  United  Provinces.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  was,  however,  opposed  to  any  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Dutch  territory,  and,  to  obviate  this^ 
appointed  Marlborough  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  Dutch,  already  jealous  of  the 
English  general's  glory,  were  furious  at  this  practical 
extinction  of  their  cherished  hopes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contending  interests,  Marl- 
borough's command  ceased  to  be  a  reality ;  and  when 
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the  Tories  entered  office  in  171 1,  the  dismissal  and 
disgrace   of   the    victor    of   Blenheim   was    only   a 
question   of  time.     A   secret   treaty   was   made   by 
Harley  with  France,  and  Marlborough  was  recalled 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year.     The  allies  continued  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  forcing  Louis  to  drive  his  grandson 
out  of  Spain.     But  with  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
settled  with  England,  the  aged  king  strove  might  and 
main  to  avert  that  humiliation.    In  this  he  succeeded; 
for  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (April  13,  171 3)  Philip! 
V.  was  recognised  as  King  of  Spain,  whilst  Belgium! 
was  transferred  to  Austria.     The  Emperor  stubbornly 
refused   to   accept   the  condition  of  the  treaty  that 
Holland  should   have   possession   of  Belgium   until 
Austria  had   given  guarantees  that  the  barrier  be- 
tween  France   and   the    Low   Countries   should   be 
absolutely  secured.     In  the  following  year,  however, 
by  a  pact  signed  between   Charles  VI.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  Austria  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  guar- 
anteeing the  internal  independence  of  Belgium,  the 
preservation  of  the  Catholic  cult  as  by  law  established, 
and  the  recognition  of  all  the  customs,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  the  Communes.     It  only  remained  now 
to  regulate  the  question  of  the  barrier  with  Holland. 
The  plenipotentiaries   met  at   Antwerp,  where,  the 
15th  November,  171 5,  the  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  was 
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signed.  The  signatory  powers  agreed  to  impose  upon 
Belgium,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  a  foreign 
force  of  35,000  to  protect  the  Netherlands  from  any 
further  fear  of  French  invasion.  Austria  supplied 
three-fifths  of  this  army  of  occupation,  and  Holland 
the  remainder.  Further,  the  Dutch  were  to  hold,  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  citadels  of  Namur, 
Tournai,  Menin,  Furnes,  Warenton,  and  Ypres,  as 
well  as  the  port  of  Knocke.  For  the  support  of  these 
Dutch  garrisons  the  people  of  Belgium  were  con- 
demned to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  florins.  Finally,  the  Emperor  agreed  that 
the  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  closing  the 
Scheldt  to  navigation,  should  be  observed. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  a  crime  and  a  blunder ;  but  from  one  point,  it 
and  its  grotesque  codicil,  the  Barrier  Treaty,  rendered 
one  all-round  advantage  :  it  gave  peace  to  Europe  by 
registering  and  sanctioning  accomplished  facts.  To 
Belgium,  above  all,  had  the  war  been  disastrous. 
Since  1648  the  country  had  been  the  cockpit  of 
Europe,  and  had  learned  that  the  rule  of  the 
Hollander  was  as  intolerable  and  tyrannous  as  the 
rule  of  French  or  Spaniard.  The  loss  of  Artois,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Flanders,  Hainaut,  and 
Luxembourg  was  definitely  legitimatised,  and 
Antwerp  was  once  more  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
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Amsterdam.  But,  with  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
Louis  the  Magnificent  finally  frustrated,  the  intolerant 
Protestantism  of  the  Dutch  securely  confined,  and 
the  dead  weight  of  Spanish  misgovernment  irrevocably 
removed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  country 
might  hope,  under  the  auspices  of  peace,  to  see  their 
dismantled  cities  rise  from  the  universal  ruin,  their 
fields  once  more  return  to  cultivation,  and  their  trade, 
despite  the  muzzling  of  its  commercial  capital,  assume 
something  of  its  former  importance. 


/ 

CHAPTER  XIV 


/"  BELGIUM  AN   AUSTRIAN   PROVINCE 


The  Austrian  domination,  which  was  to  last  for 
nearly  a  century,  began  in  1716,  when  the  Count  de 
Konigsegg  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  afflicted  country,  whose  government 
was  disorganised,  whose  finances  were  demoralised, 
and  whose  resources  were  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
annual  subsidy  to  the  Dutch,  whose  entire  energies 
were  directed  towards  strangling  the  trade  of  Belgium. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  pitiable.  Antwerp, 
which  had  not  long  back  been  the  greatest  sea-port 
in  the  world,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  depopu- 
lated :  its  streets,  once  thronged  with  a  bustling 
crowd  of  prosperous  citizens,  were  deserted ;  its  quays, 
once  full  of  shipping  from  the  four  points  of  the 
globe,  were  idle  and  fallen  to  decay.  The  arrival  of 
a  vessel  had  become  so  rare,  since  the  closing  of  the 
Scheldt,  that  when  one  did  arrive  its  visit  was  made 
the  occasion  of  public  rejoicing ;  and  the  magistrate 

of  the  city  went  in  solemn  procession  to  welcome  the 
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strangers,  and  present  the  skipper  with  a  municipal 
recompense.  Nor  was  the  city  of  Brabo  alone  in  its 
desolation.  Cattle  grazed  in  the  principal  streets  of 
Ghent,  and  a  grim  solitude  reigned  along  the  quays 
of  Bruges.  The  country  was  hardly  less  afflicted  than 
the  towns.  Insecurity  and  lack  of  employment  had 
driven  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  to  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  where  their  settlement  was 
always  encouraged.  Amsterdam  offered  200  florins 
to  every  Flemish  weaver  who  migrated  to  the  town  ; 
whilst  Colbert  similarly  allured  from  Belgium  the 
craftsmen  who  made  the  work  of  Abbeville  and 
Gobelins  famous  throughout  the  world.  Ostend 
seems  to  have  been  a  notable  exception  to  the 
general  depression.  This  port  had  profited  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1669  an  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  an  artificial  artery  for  the  Scheldt 
by  opening  a  canal  between  Ostend  and  Ghent.  But 
this  was  a  sorry  solatium  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
natural  waterway.  Brussels  being  the  capital  had 
suffered  less  from  emigration,  and  had  preserved  its 
position  as  the  centre  of  the  lace  trade ;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  miserably  poor,  having  endured 
incalculable  loss  during  the  bombardment  by  the 
French. 

The  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  condition  of 
the  country  was  such  as  demanded  the  liberal  adminis- 
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tration  of  an  enlightened  ruler  if  the  hapless  inhabi- 
tants were  to  be  saved  from  irretrievable  bankruptcy. 
The  Count  de  Konigsegg  was  merely  an  interim 
regent,  and  four  months  after  his  installation  Marl- 
borough's intrepid  comrade-in-arms,  Prince  Eugene, 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Governor-General. 
This  gallant  warrior  was  too  occupied  in  repelling  the 
Turks  to  spare  time  to  visit  his  new  charge ;  and 
although  he  was  nominally  consulted  on  all  important 
matters,  the  real  Governor  of  Belgium  was  the 
Marquis  de  Prie,  who  was  designated  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  administer  the  country  during  the 
absence  of  Eugene.  The  Marquis  de  Pri^  proved 
himself,  in  the  course  of  his  unpopular  administration, 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  statesman-like 
courage ;  but  he  was  so  utterly  unscrupulous  in 
monetary  affairs,  and  tyranically  jealous  of  his  position, 
that  he  was  scarcely  less  execrated  by  the  Belgians 
than  was  Alba  of  infamous  memory.  Taking  as  his 
leading  principle  that  his  new  subjects  could  only  be 
governed  "avec  une  volenti  de  fer  et  par  la  peur,"  he 
soon  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  Bruxellois. 
The  great  charter  of  Brabangon  liberty  was  known  as 
the  "  Joyous  Entry,"  because  each  sovereign,  upon  his 
coronation  and  entrance  into  the  city,  was  compelled 
to  swear  that  he  would  observe  the  fifty-nine  articles 
of  the  charter  of  1421,  which  codified  the  customs, 
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rights,  and  privileges  of  Brabant  The  "  nations,"  or 
elected  representatives  of  the  trade  organisations  of 
Brussels,  demanded  that  the  ancient  charter  should 
be  respected  by  De  Pri6,  and  declined  to  vote  supplies 
until  the  Governor  gave  an  undertaking  to  that  effect. 
The  marquis  refused  to  be  terrorised,  and  in  his 
heart  had  no  thought  of  being  bound  by  the  old 
constitution.  The  trades,  encouraged  alike  by  the 
people,  the  clergy,  and  a  large  part  of  the  nobility, 
declined  to  yield ;  and,  in  consequence,  serious  riots 
broke  out  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  of  the 
province  during  1 7 1 8.  De  Pri6  accordingly  determined 
to  act  with  rigour.  Importing  a  military  force  from 
Austria  he  overawed  Brussels,  and  caused  the  arrest 
of  five  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  "  nations.'* 
These  five  men,  among  whom  was  Francois  Annees- 
sens,  were  charged  with  fomenting  rebellion. 

Anneessens,  who  was  Dean  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
Nicholas,  enjoyed  an  honourable  eminence  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
was  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  modest  wealth, 
being  a  slater  by  trade.  His  arrest  created  widespread 
consternation,  for  he  had  been  prominent  in  assisting 
to  repel  the  disorders,  of  which  he  was  now  accused 
of  being  the  real  head  and  fountain.  There  was  not 
a    scrap    of   evidence    to    support    the   accusation. 
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Anneessens's  crime  had  been  unflinching,  but  at  the 
same  time  legitimate,  opposition  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional methods  of  De  Pri6.  He  had  likewise  infuriated 
the  minions  of  the  marquis  by  refusing  a  substantial 
bribe  to  desist  from  his  opposition.  The  trial  dragged 
on  for  six  months,  when  finally  the  five  syndics  were 
found  guilty ;  four  were  banished  for  life,  but  the 
incorruptible  Anneessens  had  to  pay  a  sterner  penalty 
for  provoking  a  jealous  tyrant's  animosity:  he  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded.  The  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  this  champion  of  the  people's 
rights  had  been  informed  of  the  judgment. 

The  judicial  murder  of  Anneessens  had  precisely 
the  effect  which  De  Prid  had  desired  ;  it  disarmed  the 
opposition  of  the  "  nations,"  who  voted  the  required 
subsidies  without  any  further  protest.  But  the 
Regent's  rancour  did  not  stop  at  the  burghers,  whom, 
from  his  pedestal  of  nobility,  he  execrated.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  lampoons,  which  accused 
him  of  selling  the  Government  offices  and  ecclesias- 
tical charges.  The  popularity  of  these  satires  among 
the  Belgian  aristocracy  was  well  known  to  the 
marquis,  who  vented  his  rage  upon  the  Due  d'Aren- 
berg  and  the  Count  de  M^rode,  who  were  dismissed 
from  their  posts  with  obloquy,  despite  the  signal 
services    they  had    rendered  to   Charles  VI.    Yet, 
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intemperate  tyrant  as  he  was,  the  Marquis  de  Pri6 
could  hardly  be  considered  blind  to  the  interests  of 
Belgium.  In  1722,  under  his  prompting,  a  com- 
mercial company  was  formed  at  Antwerp  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  directly  with  Africa,  America, 
India,  and  China.  The  project  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  two  days  a  capital  of  six  million 
florins  was  subscribed.  Dreams  of  commercial 
primacy  were  revived,  if  not  quite  justified,  by  the 
first  ventures.  As  Antwerp  was  effectively  muzzled 
by  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  the  port  of  Ostend  was 
chosen  as  the  terminus  of  the  company.  Thence  by 
means  of  the  new  canal  to  Ghent,  shipments  could 
be  distributed  profitably  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  hopes  of  Belgium  rose  higher  than  they  had 
been  for  half  a  century. 

The  Marquis  de  Prid  was  only  destined  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  his  great  project  Charles  VI., 
who  desired  to  obtain  the  support  of  Belgium  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  the  people's  favour  by  recalling  De  Pri4  whose 
position  had  gradually  become  intolerable.  Prince 
Eugene  resigned  in  1724,  never  having  visited  the 
scene  of  his  regency  since  his  appointment;  and 
Charles,  by  way  of  concession  to  the  popular  clamour, 
appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  De  Pri6.     The  marquis  averted  inevitable 
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disgrace  by  dying  suddenly  from  apoplexy  in  January, 
1726.  His  successor  was  the  Count  de  Daun,  whose 
mission  was  to  pacify  the  Belgians  and  obtain  the 
country's  adherence  to  the  famous  "  Sanction."  The 
Emperor  had  no  son,  but  anxious  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  he,  in  171 3, 
enacted  a  decree  establishing  the  rule  of  primogeni- 
ture, irrespective  of  sex.  This  document,  known  as 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  was  accepted  by  the  Austrian 
States  in  1720,  and  by  the  Council  of  State  and 
Knights  of  the  Fleece  gathered  at  the  palace  of 
Brussels  in  1725. 

In  the  same  year  the  Emperor's  sister,  the  Arch- 
duchess, Marie  Elizabeth,  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Low  Countries.  A  woman  of  sound 
judgment  and  enlightened  culture,  Marie  Elizabeth 
was  endowed  by  her  brother  with  powers  that 
amounted  to  practical  sovereignty ;  but  although  she 
was  destined  to  rule  over  Belgium  for  fifteen  years, 
she  was  unable  to  prevent  the  interests  of  that 
country  being  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  Austria. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Ostend  trading  company  had 
already  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Amsterdam  and 
London,  and  when  Charles  VI.  approached  England 
and  Holland  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  support 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend 
the  privileges  of  the  Ostend  company  and  interdict 
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all  commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  Indies. 
Finally,  in  173 1,  he  definitely  bound  himself  to 
suppress  the  obnoxious  trading  concern  that  was 
reviving  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Belgium.  At 
that  price  England  and  Holland  agreed,  by  the  second 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  respect  the  testamentary  desires 
of  the  Emperor.  Charles,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
family  inheritance  intact,  had  made  the  most 
humiliating  concessions  to  foreign  powers,  and  had 
shamefully  bartered  the  interests  of  Belgium ;  yet  the 
breath  was  hardly  out  of  his  body  before  all  his 
dreams  were  upset,  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  began  {-1:646). 

Maria  Theresa  was  barely  twenty-three  when  the 
death  of  her  father  left  her  the  doubtful  heritage  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  To  the  circular  which  she 
addressed  to  the  courts  of  Europe  notifying  her 
accession  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  claiming 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  her  father  in 
her  favour,  France,  then  governed  under  the  supreme 
influence  of  the  aged  Cardinal  Henry,  alone  returned 
an  evasive  answer.  It  was  clear  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  to 
aggrandise  its  own  territory  at  the  expense  of  the 
youthful  Empress.  That  occasion  was  afforded  by 
the  restless  and  ambitious  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who, 

in  utter  disregard  of  political  honesty,  plighted  word, 
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and  chivalrous  feeling,  invaded  Silesia.  Austria  was 
ill  prepared  for  a  conflict,  being  without  men  or 
money.  But  never  were  political  calculations  doomed 
to  greater  disappointment  than  those  based  upon  the 
personal  weakness  of  the  young  queen.  Never  was  a 
sovereign  more  determined  to  defend  her  rights,  or 
more  capable  of  quickening  the  pulse  of  a  dispirited 
people.  Jeopardised  in  Austria  by  the  combined 
tactics  of  Prussia  and  France,  she  evoked  the  national 
enthusiasm  of  Hungary  by  recognising  its  separate 
position  and  entrusting  herself,  as  well  as  the  crown, 
to  the  tried  fidelity  of  the  Hungarians.  This  was  the 
crisis  in  her  affairs.  The  help  received  from  Hungary, 
added  to  the  mutual  jealousies  and  blunders  of  her 
enemies,  enabled  the  great  Empress  to  outwit  the 
designs  of  France. 

Until  the  Treaty  of  Worms  (1743),  by  which 
England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Sardinia 
agreed  to  uphold  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
balance  of  power,  Belgium  had  enjoyed  the  position  of  a 
neutral  territory.  That  treaty,  however,  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  France,  to  whom  the  possession  of  Belgium 
became  of  supreme  importance  as  a  basis  of  operations. 
Accordingly,  in  1744,  a  large  and  formidable  army, 
commanded  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  although  nominally 
under  Louis  XV.,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Among  the  allies  there  was  the  usual  jealousy  of  the 
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English  and  the  proverbial  indecision  of  the  Dutch. 
City  after  city  fell  before  the  victorious  advance  of 
Marshal  de  Saxe.  So  completely  did  the  (Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Brussels,  the  celebrated  Kaunitz, 
feel  the  hopelessness  of  resisting  the  flood  of  French 
conquests,  that  he  repeatedly  entreated  for  his 
removal  to  a  more  active  sphere  of  usefulness. 
But  Maria  Theresa  had  too  high  a  value  of  his 
presence  in  Belgium  to  grant  his  request.  When, 
however,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1745),  in  spite  of 
the  heroism  of  the  English  and  Hanoverians,  ended 
in  a  partial  victory  for  de  Saxe,  and  a  Jacobite  rising 
in  England  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  Cumber- 
land's troops,  the  whole  of  Belgium  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French  army.  Tournai,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Audenarde,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport  successively 
opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders.  Towards  the 
end  of  January,  1746,  Maurice  de  Saxe  appeared 
before  Brussels,  and  prepared  to  bombard  it.  A 
delegation  from  the  municipality  vainly  implored 
that  the  capital  should  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a 
siege  and  bombardment.  The  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary was  determined  to  resist,  and  the  besiegers  were 
equally  determined  to  compel  him  to  surrender. 
The  city  seemed  doomed,  when  suddenly  General 
Vanderduyn,  commanding  the  garrison,  hoisted  the 
white    flag.       Maurice    de    Saxe    entered    Brussels 
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February  25,  1746,  without  striking  a  blow  ;  and  De 
Kaunitz,  by  arrangement  with  the  conqueror,  with- 
drew to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whence  he  subsequently 
watched,  without  being  able  to  render  any  assistance, 
Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Namur  successively 
capitulate  to  the  French.  Maestricht  alone  closed 
the  victorious  marshall's  path  into  Holland.  To 
save  this  fortress  on  the  Meuse,  the  Empress's 
brother-in-law.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  offered 
battle  to  the  French  at  Raucoux,  between  Li^ge  and 
Maestricht.  He  was  completely  beaten,  and  by  the 
winter  of  1746  Maurice  de  Saxe  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  except  Limburg 
and  Luxembourg,  where  Prince  Charles  was  recruiting 
his  battered  army. 

Louis  XV.  appointed  Marshal  de  Saxe  Governor 
of  Belgium  ;  and  on  the  20th  March,  1748,  the  great 
commander  made  his  official  entry  into  Brussels. 
The  wretched  inhabitants  were  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  most  vexatious  and  excessive  system  of 
taxation.  Everybody  had  to  provide  himself,  by 
purchase,  with  a  passport,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
onerous  taxes,  a  sixth  of  all  Church  property  was 
confiscated.  Any  opposition  was  punished  by 
billeting  French  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  all  recalcitrant 
burghers. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  when  all   parties  were 
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desirous  of  closing  a  profitless  war.  France,  to  be 
sure,  had  been  victorious  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  she 
had  suffered  disasters  in  Italy.  Even  Holland,  so 
far,  had  resisted  invasion,  for  Maestricht  still  held 
out.  To  reduce  this  frontier  fortress,  Marshal  de 
Saxe  now  applied  all  his  tactics  and  talents.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  once  more  in 
command  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  save  the  town,  but  was  badly  defeated 
at  Lanfeldt,  a  victory  that  the  French  followed  up 
by  capturing  Bergen-op-Zoom,  hitherto  considered 
impregnable.  In  April  Maurice  de  Saxe  invested 
Maestricht,  and  in  the  same  month  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  peace  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  of  Aix  was  forced 
upon  the  belligerents  by  a  secret  understanding 
between  England  and  France.  By  it  Maria  Theresa 
was  confirmed  in  her  succession  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  Belgium  was  restored  to  Austria. 
Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Maestricht  were  recovered  by 
Holland  ;  but  Austria  declined  to  renew  the  Treaty 
of  the  Barrier,  although  it  was  understood  that  the 
Dutch  should  garrison,  for  the  present,  the  towns 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  171 5.  The  Belgians  were, 
however,  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy  to  the  Dutch.  For  this  relief,  which  the 
country  obtained  under  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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Belgium  was  indebted  to  Count  de  Kaunitz,  who, 
during  his  residence  at  Brussels,  had  every  opportunity 
of  studying  the  injustice  that  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  Barrier  Treaty. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  the  new  ruler  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  During  the  war  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  his  luckless 
efforts  to  defeat  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  led  by 
superior  soldiers  to  himself.  His  arrival  in  Brussels 
(April,  1749)  was  the  occasion  of  great  public  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  brief  rule  of  the  French  had  proved  a 
mill-stone  round  the  necks  of  the  Belgians.  He  was 
not  long  in  finding  favour  among  his  new  subjects  by 
his  reorganisation  of  the  public  service  and  his 
endeavours  to  revive  the  commercial  energies  of  the 
people.  Trade  was  protected  against  the  competition 
of  the  Dutch,  whilst  the  restrictions  upon  traffic  from 
the  Indies  were  withdrawn.  He  became  an  active 
patron  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Louvain  and 
frustrated  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  allure 
Flemish  youth  to  Douai,  for  the  Regent  compelled  all 
Austrian  subjects  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the 
national  establishment.  Prince  Charles  further  mani- 
fested his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Belgium  by 
definitely  deciding  to  reside  permanently  in  the 
country.  He  purchased  the  palace  of  Orange, 
cultivated  the  park  of  Tervueren,  and  led  a  modest 
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industrious  existence.  The  affection  which  the 
Belgians  entertained  for  Charles  of  Lorraine  was 
extended  also  to  his  great  mistress,  who  was  hardly 
so  deserving  of  it.  Maria  Theresa  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  interests  of  her  distant  dependency ;  and 
during  her  reign  she  introduced  many  salutary  re- 
forms. But  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empress  of  Austria 
the  small  and  remote  territory  of  Belgium  never 
possessed  that  importance  which  the  larger  and 
nearer  province  of  Silesia  did.  To  her  this  lost 
territory  occupied  a  very  much  similar  position  to 
that  which  Alsace-Lorraine  holds  to-day  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  average  Frenchman  :  she  was  bent 
upon  recovering  it;  and  she  was  always  ready  to 
barter  Belgium,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  its  people, 
in  return  for  any  help  that  would  effect  the  restitution 
of  Silesia.  In  her  views  upon  the  relative  value  of 
Belgium  she  was  heartily  supported  by  her  great 
Minister,  De  Kaunitz,  who,  although  under  forty,  was 
the  most  influential  statesman  in  Europe.  He  had 
determined  to  cut  Austria  adrift  from  the  English 
alliance — dictatorship  more  accurately  represented  the 
relationship  in  his  eyes — and  he  recognised  that  in 
case  of  war  Austria  could  scarcely  defend  her  remote 
colony  against  the  leading  maritime  power. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  satisfied  nobody,  and 
was  never  regarded  as  anything  but  a  truce.      In 
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1756,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  once  more 
engaged  in  conflict ;  but  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  Belgium  enjoyed  the  unusual  experience  of  not 
providing  the  theatre  for  the  combatants.  By 
favour  of  this  immunity,  and  encouraged  by  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
country  experienced  a  renaissance  of  prosperity. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  considerably  amelio- 
rated by  the  suppression  of  certain  religious  orders 
that  had  oppressed  them,  and  by  the  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  the  clergy  to  tax  their  vassals  and  mulct 
the  poor  on  the  occasions  of  baptism,  death,  and 
burial.  In  1768,  an  edict  of  the  Empress,  who  was 
among  the  earliest  to  be  influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  granted  to  all  Pro- 
testants in  Belgium  the  power  to  bequeath  their 
property  by  will.  The  following  year  marked  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Prince  Charles's  admin- 
istration, and  the  estates  of  Brabant,  assuming  the 
initiative,  decided  to  celebrate  a  reign  that  had 
conferred  so  many  benefits  upon  Belgium.  The  idea 
became  widely  popular,  and  every  province,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Gueldre,  voted  spontaneously  a 
handsome  allowance  to  the  prince,  and,  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  fetes,  signalised  the  national  rejoicing.  In 
1775,  when  the  fourth  son  of  Maria  Theresa  happened 
to  be  in  Brussels,  a  statue  was  unveiled  in  his  pre- 
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sence  by  the  people  of  Brabant  to  their  idolised 
prince.  The  monument  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  new  Place  Lorraine,  which  has  since  been  re- 
christened  Place  Royale,  and  where  the  site  of  the 
statue  of  Prince  Charles  is  occupied  by  the  monument 
to  Godefroi  de  Bouillon.  But  the  popular  Governor- 
General  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  adulation  very 
much  longer.  Already  infirm  from  the  results  of  his 
hard  and  careless  life,  he  was  practically  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace  of  Tervueren.  There  he  died  the  4th 
July,  1780,  universally  lamented,  after  having  ad- 
ministered the  Government  of  Belgium  during  thirty- 
six  years.  His  mistress,  the  great  Empress,  survived 
him  only  four  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Joseph  II. 


CHAPTER  XV 

REFORM  AND  REVOLUTION 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 

writings  of  the  French  philosophers,  particularly  the 

Encyclopaedists,  had  created  a  vague  sense  throughout 

Europe  in  favour  of  social  and  political  reform.     But 

whereas  in  the  west  of  the  Continent  the  influence 

acted  almost  exclusively  upon  the  middle  and  lower 

orders,  in  the  north  and  east  the  new  views  found  their 

champions  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court.     Thus 

Europe  witnessed  the  singularly  ironic  spectacle  of  a 

revolution  within   the  Empire  because  the  monarch 

was  too  progressive,  at  the  same  time  as  the  rebellion 

of  the  French  because  their  ruler  was  regarded  as  the 

enemy  of  reform  ;  of  the  Swedish  nobles  assassinating 

Gustavus  because  of  his  popular  sympathies,  and  the 

populace  of  Paris  murdering  Louis  XVI.  because  of 

his  adhesion  to  the  aristocrats.     In  those  two  centres 

of  autocracy,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  the  reform 

doctrines   that   emanated   from  Paris  received   their 

earliest  welcome;  and  by  Catherine   IL  and   Maria 

226 
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Theresa  the  preachings  of  Diderot  were  first  put  into 
practice.  But  by  far  the  most  daring  and  enlightened 
ruler  of  the  century  was  Joseph  II.  Endowed  with 
considerable  talents,  inspired  with  a  passion  for  ideal 
justice,  and  guided  by  the  most  distinguished  states- 
man in  Europe,  Joseph  II.  set  himself  to  consolidate 
his  scattered  and  diverse  dominions  into  one  homo- 
geneous whole,  and  to  abolish  all  patrician  privileges 
and  exclusive  rights  ;  to  constitute  a  uniform  level  of 
democratic  simplicity  under  his  own  absolute  control ; 
to  be  at  once  the  enlightened  despot  and  the  revered 
father  of  his  people.  No  monarch  ever  devoted  him- 
self to  a  higher  purpose.  But  despite  his  indisputable 
talents  and  honourable  intentions,  his  life  was 
destined  to  be  a  magnificent  failure.  Of  a  nervous 
and  high-strung  temperament,  he  was  indisposed  to 
tolerate  any  opposition  to  plans  conceived  solely  in 
the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  whilst  he  lacked  the 
patience  and  tact  necessary  to  humour  a  stubborn 
people  trained  by  centuries  of  organised  resistance  to 
all  that  savoured  of  tyranny.  When  his  motives  were 
misconstrued,  he  obstinately  persevered  in  imposing 
his  plans  upon  his  reluctant  subjects,  only  in  the  end 
to  see  his  lieutenants  hounded  from  a  portion  of  his 
dominions,  to  be  execrated  as  a  perfidious  tyrant,  and 
to  die  broken-hearted  at  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
Upon  his  accession  Joseph  II.  assured  the  States- 
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General  of  Belgium  that  he  would  jealously  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  ;  but  he  never 
gave  himself  the  least  trouble  to  ascertain  what  those 
rights  and  privileges  were ;  nor,  conscious  of  the 
loftiness  of  his  purpose,  did  he  ever  exhibit  the 
slightest  solicitude  whether  his  reforms  conflicted 
with  those  traditional  prerogatives  that  he  had  sworn 
to  respect.  Thus  his  life  is  the  pathetic  story  of  a 
high-minded  prince  who,  although  animated  by  the 
purest  intentions,  failed  in  the  principal  reforms  that 
he  attempted. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  II.  began  under  the  best 
auspices.  After  appointing  his  sister,  Marie  Christine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  regents  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  he  captured  the  sympathies  of 
the  inhabitants  by  his  announced  determination  to 
free  Belgium  from  the  commercial  shackles  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  Barrier  Treaty.  Profiting  by  the 
embarrassments  of  Holland,  then  engaged  in  a  naval 
struggle  with  England,  he  ordered  the  Dutch 
garrisons  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  held  by  them  in 
Belgium.  This  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
Joseph,  emboldened  by  the  ready  compliance  of  the 
Dutch,  demanded  that  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  should  be  accorded  to  Belgium,  and  revived 
an  ancient  claim  upon  Maestricht.  The  United 
Provinces,  having  made  peace  with  England,  resisted 
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these  fresh  aggressions  and  seized  an  Imperial  vessel, 
in  the  Scheldt,  bound  for  Antwerp.  Relying  upon 
the  support  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  immediately  dis- 
patched an  ultimatum  to  Holland;  and  Europe 
seemed  once  more  on  the  verge  of  wsit.  That 
disaster  was  averted  by  the  intercession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  who,  being  an  ally  of  Austria  to  whom  peace 
was  a  vital  necessity,  offered  to  mediate  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  The  Treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  was  signed  on  November  8,  1785.  Joseph 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  and  his  pretensions  upon  Maestricht;  but 
Holland  recognised  his  sovereignty  over  that  portion 
of  the  river  which  flowed  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits 
of  Saftigen,  and  surrendered  two  forts.  Further,  the 
Indian  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  Flemings.  The 
Barrier  Treaty  was  thus  in  spirit  abrogated.  Doubt- 
less the  Emperor  could  have  extracted  more  sub- 
stantial concessions  had  he  cared  to  risk  the 
displeasure  of  France,  but  a  design  of  exchanging 
Belgium  against  Bavaria  compelled  him  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  Louis.  The  Belgians  were, 
accordingly,  disappointed  in  the  result,  which,  coming 
as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  religious  ferment,  owing  to  the  famous  Edict  of 
Toleration  (1781),  prepared  the  way  for  future 
troubles. 
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The  Treaty  of  Munster  had  accorded  to  Pro- 
testants the  right  of  living  undisturbed  in  Belgium  ; 
whilst  Marie  Theresa  had  granted  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  except  an  eligibility  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  or  hold  any  public  office.  In 
October,  1781,  Joseph  II.  published  his  Edict  of 
Toleration,  the  Magna  Charta  of  religious  liberty, 
which  permitted  Protestants  to  erect  churches  and 
schools  on  condition  that  their  edifices  should  assume 
no  monumental  aspect,  and  have  no  belfry  or  tower 
connected  with  them.  All  the  various  sects  could 
possess  property,  and  even  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  improved.  Protestants  were  rendered  eligible 
for  any  public  office,  and  might  aspire  to  the  Uni- 
versity degrees.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  real  property  in  Belgium  was  at 
the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  a  measure  which  abrogated 
the  power  of  an  hitherto  dominant  priesthood  would 
provoke  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  pretensions  of 
Papal  supremacy  were  challenged,  and  the  Flemings 
were  too  Catholic  in  heart  to  permit  the  challenge  to 
pass  undisputed.  The  Council  of  Flanders  respect- 
fully informed  the  Emperor  that  whenever  a  nation 
is  in  a  position  to  admit  only  one  religion,  and  that 
religion  is  the  Catholic,  there  is  no  reason  to  tolerate 
any  other.     But  Joseph  remained  as  impassive  to  all 
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protest  as  the  Sphinx.  Even  a  pilgriniage  of  Pius 
VI.  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  correct  the  reforming  zeal 
of  the  Emperor,  only  served  to  prove  his  indomitable 
purpose.  Joseph  declined  to  open  any  negotiations 
with  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  whom  Kaunitz  treated 
with  studied  contempt. 

The  Edict  of  Toleration  was  followed  by  other 
prescripts  which  all  tended  to  curtail  the  power  and 
pretensions  of  Rome.  Bishops  were  forbidden  to 
appeal  to  the  Holy  See  or  publish  any  bulls  without 
the  Imperial  sanction  ;  and  all  monastic  establish- 
ments were  exempted  from  obedience  to  any 
foreign  authority.  The  religious  houses  were  a 
peculiar  object  of  the  Emperor's  aversion.  Between 
six  and  seven  hundred  convents,  having  contemplative 
religion  as  their  sole  aim,  were  abolished,  as  of  no 
earthly  use  to  the  State;  and  the  only  monasteries 
spared  were  those  devoted  to  public  instruction  or 
the  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  aged.  The  revenues 
derived  from  this  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and 
convents  were  destined  to  works  of  practical  charity. 
Marriage  was  further  declared  a  civil  contract,  whilst 
mixed  marriages  were  legalised.  Finally,  the  orders 
and  houses  which  were  tolerated  were  placed  under  a 
strict  surveillance.  The  Emperor  even  went  the 
length  himself  of  regulating  details  in  the  service  and 
curriculum   of   the   Church,   a    punctiliousness   that 
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caused  Frederick  to  christen  him  "  Le  roi  sacristain." 
By  such  means  Joseph  alienated  not  only  the 
universities  and  the  whole  body  of  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  but  he  irritated  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  who  resented  his  interference  with  purely 
ecclesiastical  concerns. 

Considering  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  people,  the  religious  policy  of  Joseph 
II.  was  undoubtedly  ill-considered,  although  many  of 
his  reforms  could  not  but  have  in  the  end  a  beneficial 
effect.  Yet  none  of  these  attacks  upon  a  dominant 
class  would  have  provoked  any  overt  opposition  had 
the  Emperor  confined  his  reforming  zeal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  orders.  Far  from  that  being  the  case, 
he  began  to  reconstruct  the  civil  and  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  Belgium.  As  in  its  general  lines  the 
Government  of  the  country  dated  back  to  Charles  V., 
it  was  certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  ideas, 
and  was,  moreover,  very  complicated.  Joseph 
attempted  to  centralise  and  simplify  the  administration, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  ancient  historic  divisions  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  country  into  nine 
circles  or  provinces,  governed  by  intendants,  and  sub- 
divided into  districts,  which  were  administered  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  provincial  intendants. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  same  system  survives  in 
Belgium  to-day. 
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The  judicial  organisation  was  a  tangled  labyrinth 
of  courts  and  laws,  in  which  even  the  experts  them- 
selves were  frequently  confused.  Desirous  of  intro- 
ducing order  into  this  jumble,  Joseph  abolished  all 
the  ancient  private  courts,  with  their  distinct  forms 
of  procedure,  and  substituted  a  simple  system  of 
jurisdiction  with  three  degrees.  This  comprised,  first, 
the  courts  of  first  instance  which  were  established  in 
the  principal  provincial  centres ;  secondly,  the  two 
courts  of  appeal  which  sat  at  Brussels  and  at  Luxem- 
bourg ;  thirdly,  an  ultimate  council  of  revision  which 
met  only  in  the  capital.  This  was  a  considerable 
advance  upon  the  old  scheme  of  ecclesiastical, 
university,  provincial,  communal,  feudal,  and  corpor- 
ation courts,  with  their  multifarious  and  antiquated 
procedure.  In  fact,  in  his  judicial  as  in  his  civil 
reform,  Joseph  II.  was  ahead  of  his  day,  for  his  system, 
which,  upon  its  introduction,  exasperated  the  Belgians, 
is,  with  slight  modifications,  that  which  prevails  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time. 

The  pity  of  it  was  that,  unlike  their  monarch,  the 

people   had   not   been   educated  in   philosophy  and 

reform.     The  transition  from  the  old  order  of  things 

was  too  sudden,  the  innovations  were  too  destructive 

of  cherished  traditions.      The  common  intellect  was 

unable  to  discern  through  the  immediate  disturbance 

an  ultimate  advantage.     The  provincial  councils  in- 

p 
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formed  the  Emperor  that  the  reforms  were  infractions 
of  local  charters ;  whilst  in  Brabant  the  council 
declined  to  vote  the  ordinary  supplies  unless  the  con- 
stitution was  respected.  Resistance  became  organised, 
and  bands  of  volunteers,  wearing  seditious  cockades, 
began  to  parade  the  streets.  Distracted  by  these 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  the  Regents  suspended  the 
new  regulations  affecting  the  political  and  judicial 
administration.  Joseph,  upon  learning  of  this  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  Regents,  angrily  summoned 
them  to  Vienna,  together  with  delegates  from  the 
States-General.  After  blaming  the  condescension  of 
the  Regents  as  a  piece  of  weakness,  he  was  persuaded 
to  postpone  the  operation  of  his  administrative  and 
judicial  reforms,  but  declined  to  budge  from  his 
position  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  edicts.  More- 
over, he  insisted  upon  the  immediate  dispersal  of  the 
volunteers  and  other  organised  bodies  of  opposition, 
and  finally  demanded  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
subsidies,  with  all  arrears.  In  other  words,  on  the 
1st  April,  1787,  the  Emperor  summoned  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  to  desist  from  the  hostile  attitude  assumed 
towards  their  sovereign. 

The  Count  de  Murray,  who  replaced  the  Regents, 
announced  the  Emperor's  decision.  The  concessions 
failed  to  satisfy  the  deputies  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
who  refused  any  method  of  settlement  that  did  not 
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include  abandonment  of  all  attacks  upon  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  Church.  But  Joseph  II.  was 
too  proud  and  stubborn  to  recognise  that  he  had  been 
imprudently  hasty  in  evoking  the  enmity  of  the 
religious  bodies.  He  declined  to  yield  any  further, 
and  appointed  the  energetic  Count  d'Alton  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  instructions  to  see  that 
the  will  of  the  Emperor  was  the  law  of  the  land.  An 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Council  of  Brabant  into  line 
with  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Joseph  led  to  a 
conflict,  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  between  the 
Imperial  troops  and  the  infuriated  burghers.  A  few 
days  later,  the  29th  January,  1788,  the  Regents 
returned  to  the  capital,  and  found  the  country  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  exaltation. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  inflamed  by  the  example  of 
America,  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  promises  of 
French  support,  continued  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of 
all  reforms,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  country  became  sharply  divided  into 
Patriots  and  Royalists,  each  recognisable  by  the 
tricolor  or  black  cockade  respectively.  In  November, 
1788,  the  Estates  of  Brabant  and  Hainaut,  refusing 
to  grant  subsidies,  were  peremptorily  prorogued  until 
January,  when  they  were  convoked  again  and  assured 
that,  unless  they  proved  submissive,  the   Emperor 
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would  convert  Brussels  into  a  desert.  The  nobles 
and  clergy  professed  their  devotion  and  voted  sup- 
plies, but  the  third  estate  proved  invincibly  obdurate. 
An  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  Council  was 
opposed  by  the  other  two  orders;  and  when  the 
deputies  protested  aloud  that,  although  they  might  be 
annihilated,  they  would  never  yield  (on  pourrait  les 
casser  mais  les  forcer,  jamais ! )  the  Emperor's  pleni- 
potentiary at  Brussels  dissolved  the  Estates,  sealed  up 
the  archives,  and  annulled  the  constitution  of  Brabant, 
proclaiming  that  the  Grand  Council  of  Malines 
would  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  province.  That 
happened  in  June,  1789. 

The  first  sequel  to  the  suppression  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  an  influential  emigration  of  the  malcontents 
to  Holland,  where  the  leaders  of  the  patriots  estab- 
lished a  revolutionary  centre  at  Roosendal,  in  the 
barony  of  Breda.  The  two  chiefs  of  this  movement 
were  a  lawyer,  Henri  Vandernoot,  and  Van  Eupen, 
Grand  Plenipotentiary  of  Antwerp.  Vandernoot  was 
a  demagogue  of  mediocre  attainments  and  boundless 
ambition,  who  had  become  the  idol  of  the  mob,  and 
had  received  from  the  artisans  of  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  the  pompous  title  of  Agent-Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Braban^on  people.  In  this  capacity  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  enemies  of  Austria  to 
support  an  insurrection  in  Belgium.    Holland,  furious 
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at  the  loss  of  the  barrier  fortresses,  lent  a  favourable 
ear  to  his  overtures,  and  Prussia  promised  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  Belgium  after  the  revolution 
had  triumphed  ;  but  Pitt  declined  to  receive  the 
obscure  plenipotentiary  of  the  Brabangons.  Even  in 
Belgium  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary  Committee 
of  Breda  did  not  meet  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  discontents.  An  imposing  party,  headed  by  a 
lawyer  named  Francois  Vonck,  were  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  any  extraneous  aid.  The  league,  Pro 
arts  et  focis,  formed  by  Vonck,  hoped  that,  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  nation  itself,  the  desired  end 
could  be  attained.  This  plot  was  revealed,  and 
Vonck  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  Vandernoot, 
who  was  finally  persuaded  to  act  independently  of 
Dutch  bayonets.  Vonck  chose  Colonel  Van  der 
Mesch  commandant  of  the  insurgents,  and  the 
choice  was  ratified  by  the  Committee.  Under  the 
segis  of  this  quartette,  Vandernoot,  Van  Eupen, 
Vonck,  and  Van  der  Mesch,  on  24th  October,  1789, 
the  Committee  solemnly  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
Joseph  II.  as  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  same 
day  the  revolted  Belgians  began  the  invasion  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  by  the  occupation  of  Turnhout. 
It  was  with  a  most  motley  force  that  the  insurgent 
general  prepared  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Imperial 
regulars.    For  the  most  part  the  rebels  had  no  other 
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arms  than  their  agricultural  instruments :  but  aflame 
with  a  sense  of  persecution,  and  exalted  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  priests,  who,  with  a  cross  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  passed  along  the 
ranks,  the  faithful  were  encouraged  to  die  in  defence 
of  their  creed  and  their  country.  As  Van  der 
Mesch  dared  not,  with  such  a  horde,  trust  to  the 
fortune  of  an  open  fight,  he  barricaded  the  little 
border  town  with  everything  that  was  handy,  and 
ripped  up  the  streets.  The  Austrians  began  the 
general  attack  early  on  the  26th,  and,  although  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  were  obliged  to 
retire  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle  of  five 
hours.  The  effect  of  this  defeat  of  the  Imperial 
troops  by  the  insurgent  volunteers  was  electrical. 
The  country  rose  as  one  man  to  expel  the  foreign 
tyrants;  and  on  the  i8th  November  the  Regents 
quitted  Belgium.  A  month  later  Vandernoot,  ac- 
companied by  his  Committee  and  the  victorious 
volunteers,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels ; 
whilst  on  the  loth  January,  1790,  the  revolted 
provinces,  declaring  their  independence,  proclaimed 
themselves  a  Federal  Republic. 

The  new  republic  was  hardly  the  happy  family  it 
should  have  been.  The  union,  which  a  common 
danger  had  compelled,  an  unexpected  success 
dissolved.     The    party   of   Vandernoot    differed   on 
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material  points  from  that  of  Vonck.  The  former 
desired  to  preserve  intact  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  provinces ;  the  latter  insisted  that  certain  abuses, 
the  growth  of  time,  should  be  remedied.  Vandernoot, 
however,  carried  with  him  the  suffrages  of  the 
majority,  and  contrived  to  limit  the  revolution  to  the 
simple  substitution  of  a  Supreme  Congress,  elected 
by  the  provincial  Estates,  for  the  personal  sovereign. 
The  minority  included  nearly  all  the  leading  families, 
and  most  of  the  influential  intellects  of  Belgium,  but 
proved  powerless  against  the  solid  antagonism  of  the 
clergy  and  lower  orders.  In  their  disappointment 
the  '*  Vonckists  "  were  driven  to  consider  the  project 
of  an  Austrian  restoration. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Belgians  proved  a  death- 
blow to  the  unfortunate  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
only  survived  by  a  few  weeks  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  "  Your  country  has 
killed  me,"  complained  the  dying  monarch  to  the 
famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  then  a  Belgian  officer  in  the 
Austrian  army.  Joseph  II.  was  a  curious  study  of 
inconsistencies.  High-minded  and  industrious,  he 
was  permeated  with  the  ideas  of  his  century,  and 
fascinated  with  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  beneficent  reforms  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects.  Of  almost  despotic  sway,  he  avoided 
by  a  natural  inclination  any  parade  of  his  anointed 
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office.  A  nun  who  prostrated  herself  before  him,  was 
told  that  "  only  in  the  presence  of  God  does  one  bend 
the  knee  "  ;  and  a  courtier  who  attempted  to  kiss  his 
hand,  was  informed  "my  hand  is  not  a  sacred 
relic."  Yet  his  impatience  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  antiquated  forms,  and  his  uncompromising 
antangonism  to  all  religious  abuses,  caused  him  to 
violate  the  national  charters  of  the  towns,  override 
the  cherished  customs  of  his  subjects,  and  to  endure 
the  humiliation  of  deposition  as  an  unbending  tyrant. 
Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II. 
of  Austria. 

No  sooner  were  the  Statists,  or  party  of  Vandernoot, 
firmly  established,  than  the  tocsin  of  persecution  was 
rung  throughout  Belgium.  All  the  partisans  of 
Vonck  were  stigmatised  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Malines  as  "  enemies  of  the  Church  and  the  State," 
and  were  obliged  to  remain  in  hiding  or  cross  the 
frontiers.  Van  der  Mesch  himself  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Brussels  and  Namur,  whose 
sympathies  were  largely  Vonckist,  were  the  scenes  of 
pillage  and  riot ;  and  the  property  and  persons  of 
the  progressives  were  proscribed.  Vandernoot  be- 
came the  practical  dictator  of  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  count  for  support  upon  Holland  and  Prussia.  He 
even  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  acknowledg- 
ment by  Louis  XVI.     The  French  king,  in  his  un- 
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friendly  attitude,  was,  on  the  motion  of  La  Fayette, 
supported  by  the  National  Assembly.  Abandoned 
thus  to  their  own  resources,  the  Statists  decreed  a 
national  levy  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  which  Leopold  II.,  encouraged  by  its  dis 
tracted  condition  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
Vonckists,  was  preparing  to  invade.  Upon  his 
accession,  the  new  Emperor  had  made  overtures  to 
the  States- General  for  a  restoration  upon  the  grant 
of  a  general  amnesty,  and  a  solemn  undertaking  to 
restore  the  provincial  constitutions,  customs,  and 
privileges  that  were  in  force  during  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa.  As  no  notice  whatever  was  taken 
of  these  overtures,  a  formidable  Austrian  army,  under 
Marshal  Bender,  entered  Belgium  the  2ist  November, 
1790.  Four  days  later  he  entered  Namur,  and  in 
fifteen  days  the  whole  country,  exhausted  by  internal 
dissensions,  had  submitted  to  the  Imperial  rule.  The 
alleged  Federal  Republic  had  endured  just  eleven 
months.  A  treaty  signed  at  the  Hague  the  loth 
December,  confirmed  the  conquest  of  Leopold,  and 
stipulated  that  all  the  innovations  attempted  by 
Joseph  II.  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  country 
should  return  to  the  state  of  modified  reform  which 
prevailed  under  Maria  Theresa.  The  Regents,  Maria 
Christine  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  re-entered 
Brussels  the  15th  July,  1791,  and  presided  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SOCIAL  CONDITION    UNDER  AUSTRIAN   RULE 

The  principality  of  Liege  had  always  contrived  to 
preserve  a  virtual  independence,  although  nominally 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  Empire,  and  was  included  in 
what  was  called  the  Westphalian  Circle.  The 
Li^geois,  up  to  1684,  had  enjoyed  a  constitution 
founded  on  the  Paix  de  Fexhe,  which  was  more 
democratic  than  that  of  any  of  the  Belgian  common- 
wealths. In  1684,  however,  Maximilian  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  taking  advantage  of  the  exhausted  condition 
of  the  country,  consequent  upon  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  between  the  Prince-bishop  and  the  burghers, 
imposed  a  new  constitution  known  as  that  of  the 
"  Reglement  de  Maximilien  Henri."  This  enactment 
annulled  the  primacy  of  the  burghers,  and  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  liberal  privileges  that  had  been  the 
glory  of  the  bishopric.  For  a  century  the  inhabitants 
submitted  to  the  revised  constitution,  although 
cherishing  a  project  to  reclaim  the  ancient  liberties 

as  soon  as  the  occasion  and  the  power  arose.     From 
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its  situation  the  principality  had  always  reflected  the 
political  movements  of  Belgium,  and  the  recent 
insurrection  in  the  conterminous  provinces  had  the 
usual  effect  of  creating  an  unrest  in  Li^ge.  The 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution  was  likewise 
immediately  felt.  Oddly  enough,  these  disturbing 
factors  followed  close  upon  a  dangerous  agitation 
within  the  bishopric  because  the  Prince-bishop,  Caesar 
de  Hoensbroeck,  had  interdicted  the  establishment  of 
a  third  gambling  casino  at  Spa.  As  his  ruling  was 
disputed,  he  attempted,  by  a  high-handed  display  of 
force,  to  reduce  the  burghers  to  obedience.  Encour- 
aged by  democratic  exiles  from  Belgium,  and  exalted 
by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  people  of 
Li^ge  defied  this  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  At  the 
head  of  the  malcontents  were  three  men  of  energy, 
courage,  and  ability — Bassenge,  Chestret,  and  Fabry. 
Dismayed  by  the  serious  aspect  of  the  movement, 
Caesar  de  Hoensbroeck,  an  austere  ruler  of  excellent 
intentions  but  little  capacity,  offered  a  modicum  of 
reform.  But  the  burghers  insisted  upon  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  enactment  of  1684,  elected 
Chestret  and  Fabry  burgomasters  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  disarmed  the  garrison,  and  seizing  the 
person  of  the.  Prince-bishop,  obliged  him  to  sign, 
at  the  HStel  de  Ville  of  the  capital,  the  ratification  of 
the  election  as  well  as  the  abrogation  of  the  despotic 
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R^glement.  The  other  towns  of  the  principality 
immediately  joined  in  the  rebellion, and  the  humiliated 
ruler,  despoiled  of  his  political  power,  fled  to  Treves, 
whence  he  appealed  to  the  other  rulers  in  the 
Westphalian  Circle  to  aid  him  in  subduing  his 
rebellious  subjects  (August  27,  1789). 

The  causes  and  purposes  of  the  Belgian  revolution 
and  that  of  Liege  were  curiously  opposed.  In  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  the  people  rebelled  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  reforms,  and  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  privileged  orders ;  in  Li^ge,  as  in  France,  the 
people  rose  to  obtain  reform,  vainly  sought  through 
legitimate  channels,  and  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
priests  and  aristocrats.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  Li^geois  desired  to  base 
their  new  constitution  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  French  for 
support  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Imperial 
troops.  But  the  only  result  of  this  appeal  was  the 
barren  satisfaction  of  having  their  conduct  and 
courage  extolled  by  the  president  of  the  Assembly. 
Nevertheless,  the  Li^geois  were  enabled,  under  a 
regent  of  their  choice.  Prince  Ferdinard  de  Rohan,  to 
repel  the  attack  of  the  German  forces  and  enjoy  the 
transient  luxury  of  self-government  during  the  whole 
of  1790.  In  December  of  that  year,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Government  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
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lands  should  be  charged  with  the  mission  of  restoring 
the  deposed  Prince-bishop.  A  force  of  8,000 
Austrians  crossed  the  frontier  and  summoned  the 
Li^geois  to  submit.  Resistance  being  hopeless,  the 
burgomasters,  Fabry  and  Chestret,  sought  a  refuge  in 
France,  Prince  de  Rohan  left  the  principality,  and  in 
February,  1791,  Caesar  de  Hoensbroeck  entered 
Li^ge,  where  he  inaugurated  the  brief  period  of  his 
restoration  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  revived 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  burghers.  A  bloody 
proscription  of  all  the  champions  of  the  people's 
rights  kindled  a  feeling  of  implacable  resentment 
against  the  ecclesiastical  domination.  That  anomaly 
had  about  reached  its  term. 

It  is  now  time,  before  touching  upon  the  results  of 
the  great  revolutionary  upheaval  which  transformed 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  century,  to  glance  rapidly  at 
the  civil  and  social  condition  of  Belgium.  After  close 
upon  eighty  years  of  peace,  the  country  had  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Treaty  of 
Munster,  by  interdicting  all  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
had,  it  is  true,  confined  the  production  of  Flemish 
staples  almost  exclusively  to  local  wants.  Cloth, 
lace,  carpet,  and  metal  work  were  no  longer  manu- 
factured primarily  for  exportation.  But  what  was 
unfavourable  for  commerce  was  particularly  beneficial 
for  agriculture.     The  unemployed  were  forced  on  to 
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the  land,  and  under  the  paternal  administration  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine  the  Government,  by  modifying 
the  burdens  of  the  farmers,  greatly  encouraged  all 
agricultural  development.  In  some  parts  of  Flanders 
and  Hainaut  the  culture  of  the  land  reached  such  a 
high  degree  that  travellers  declared  that  the  farms 
ought  properly  to  be  called  gardens.  Probably 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  industry,  current  coin 
became  quite  rare  all  over  Belgium,  and  a  system  of 
barter  prevailed,  servants  receiving  their  wages  in 
kind.  In  order  to  sustain  the  native  industries, 
Prince  Charles  imposed  heavy  customs'  duties  on 
fabrics  from  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Under 
the  same  enlightened  and  sympathetic  ruler  the 
internal  waterways  were  improved,  river  beds  were 
deepened,  and  the  canal  connecting  Louvain  with  the 
Scheldt  was  constructed.  Ostend  became  the 
principal  port  of  Belgium,  and  during  one  year  no 
fewer  than  3,000  foreign  vessels  visited  the  town. 

The  period  of  Austrian  domination  marks  the 
intellectual  nadir  of  Belgium.  During  the  long  term 
of  eighty  years  not  one  important  literary  work  was 
produced.  The  nation  had  sunk  into  a  condition  of 
intellectual  sloth.  The  brilliant  Prince  de  Ligne  was 
one  of  the  very  rare  Belgians  of  his  epoch  who  could 
write  French  with  correctness,  style,  and  a  sense  of 
the  genius  of  the  language.     Still  the  use  of  Flemish 
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was  confined  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes.  In 
men  and  ideas  the  country  was  a  hundred  years 
behind  France.  Nor  was  this  dearth  of  talent  the 
fault  of  the  dominant  foreigners.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  devoted  himself  with  a  laudable  ardour  to 
encourage  science  and  letters  in  Belgium.  In  1772 
he  founded  a  select  society  of  savants,  and  decreed 
that  members  of  this  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  and  Polite  Learning  should  rank  among  the 
nobility.  This  institution  survives  at  the  present  day, 
and  flourishes  under  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign. 
The  same  indefatigable  prince  enlarged  and  threw 
open  to  the  public  the  celebrated  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  important  collections 
in  Europe.  In  arts,  the  only  noted  name  is  that  of 
the  composer,  Gr^try  (1741-1813),  whose  compositions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  repertory  of  modern  opera- 
houses.  But  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
France,  where  he  became  the  creator  of  opera 
comique.  Gossec,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  com- 
patriot, Gr^try,  also  emigrated  to  Paris,  where  he 
founded  the  Conservatoire  of  Music.  In  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  there  was,  during  the  Austrian 
period,  not  one  Belgian  name  of  any  eminence.  The 
Royal  Palace  and  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  sur 
Caudenberg  are  the  best  instances  of  the  builder's  art 
of  tlie  epoch.     Yet  the  government  offered  handsome 
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prizes  for  successful  artists,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
decree  that  a  nobleman  might  be  a  painter  without 
losing  caste.  The  royal  park,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  capital,  was  created  under  the 
Austrian  rule. 

Although  Belgium  had  long  been  subject  to  the 
rule  of  a  single  supreme  sovereign,  the  country  had 
retained  its  composite  character,  and  was  in  reality  a 
union  of  semi-independent  commonwealths,  which,  by 
right  of  conquest,  constituted  the  indivisible  heritage 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  As  William  the  Silent,  in 
his  "  Apology,"  insisted,  there  was  no  king  in  Belgium, 
where  the  emperor  was  merely  Duke  of  Brabant, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  Marquis  of  Antwerp.  This 
fact  was  recognised  upon  the  accession  of  each 
sovereign  who  had  personally,  or  by  deputy,  to  accept 
the  "  joyous  entry  "  of  each  provincial  capital.  Thus, 
whilst  Joseph  II.,  in  the  person  of  the  Regent,  swore 
to  observe  this  charter  of  the  Commune  at  Brussels 
and  at  Ghent,  he  caused  the  Prince  de  Ligne  to  accept 
it  on  his  behalf  at  Luxembourg,  the  Prince  de  Grave 
at  Namur,  and  the  Duke  d'Arenberg  at  Mons.  Upon 
any  breach  of  the  privileges  accorded  in  the  "joyous 
entry,"  the  people  of  the  province  whose  charter 
had  been  defied,  considered  themselves  exempted 
from  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  who  had  violated 
their  rights.     Hence  the  revolution  against  Joseph  II. 
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In  this  respect  the  administration  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  was  on  almost  precisely  the  same  lines  as 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  only  material 
difference  was  in  the  disappearance  of  the  provincial 
governors,  except  at  Namur,  where  the  title  remained 
purely  honorary.  Under  the  Austrian  domination 
the  functions  of  these  lieutenants  had  become 
centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  resided  mainly  in  the  capital. 

The  Emperor  reserved  the  right  to  nominate  all 
the  highest  clerical  and  civil  officers  of  the  country. 
The  Governor-General,  who  must  be  of  royal  blood, 
was  the  resident  Viceroy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
substantial  civil  list,  and  with  ambassadors  accredited 
to  him  by  the  foreign  courts.  His  powers  were 
rather  circumscribed,  being  limited  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  king  and  the  need  of  consulting  the 
collateral  councils  and  respecting  the  provincial 
charters.  There  were  three  collateral  councils  estab- 
lished by  Charles  V.  that  accorded  well  with  the 
temperament  of  the  Flemings,  and  which,  although 
occasionally  suppressed,  had  always  to  be  revived. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Council  of  State,  composed 
of  those  members  of  the  nobility  and  magistrates 
whom  the  Crown  desired  to  honour.  Its  duties 
became  purely  ornamental.  The  Privy  Council  was 
occupied  in  guarding  the  authority  of  the  Crown.    In 
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its  hands  was  centred  the  control  of  justice  and 
education.  It  was  also  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal  for 
the  high  officials  of  the  administration ;  and  by  degrees 
the  Privy  Council  assumed,  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  the  powers  that  had  formerly  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Council  of  State.  The  Treasury  Council,  as 
its  name  implies,  administered  the  higher  finances  of 
the  Government.  Besides  these  local  bodies,  there 
existed  also  a  Supreme  Council  of  the  Low  Countries 
that  sat  in  Vienna,  just  as  under  Philip  II.  a  similar 
conclave  had  been  established  in  Madrid.  This  was 
the  advisory  cabinet  of  the  king. 

The  Provincial  Estates  could  neither  assemble  nor 
dissolve  unless  previously  authorised  by  the  Regents. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  there  were  two 
sessions  during  the  year.  By  the  constitution  of 
these  provincial  parliaments  the  three  Estates  of  the 
realm  were  represented,  but  the  principle  was  applied 
in  a  most  arbitrary  manner.  There  was  nothing 
approaching  a  direct  suffrage  of  the  members  of  each 
order.  The  secular  clergy  were  represented  by  the 
bishops,  and  the  regular  by  the  titulary  heads  of  the 
thirteen  principal  abbeys.  Nobles  had  to  be  of  ancient 
lineage  and  substantial  wealth  to  become  deputies 
of  their  order  ;  whilst  the  third  Estate  was  represented 
by  the  magistracy,  except  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
cities,  which  nominated  their  own    members.     The 
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smaller  towns  and  the  country  districts  had  no 
representative  voice  whatever  in  the  Provincial 
Estates,  except  on  such  occasions  as  the  Crown 
desired  their  assistance  in  voting  special  subsidies. 
At  such  times  the  small  towns  and  chatellenies 
were  bribed  by  being  accorded  representation,  which 
was  withdrawn,  however,  immediately  the  Govern- 
ment's purpose  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  lowest  rung  of  the  administrative  ladder  was 
occupied  by  the  Communal  Councils.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  had  been  so  overgrown  by  abuses  that 
the  Austrian  rulers  had  been  obliged  to  intervene 
and  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  Nor  in  this 
instance,  so  glaring  was  the  need  of  strong  super- 
vision, did  the  Belgians  oppose  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  sovereign  authority.  The  Government 
gradually  assumed  the  nomination  of  nearly  all  the 
Communal  magistrates,  and  ignoring  the  established 
custom,  extended  the  tenure  of  these  officers  in- 
definitely. Further,  the  Government  interdicted  the 
assembly  of  the  Communal  Councils  unless  previously 
convoked,  and  even  went  as  far  as  to  limit  discussion 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  "  echevins,"  however, 
preserved  a  considerable  independence  and  extensive 
power  as  the  executive  officers  of  the  Communes. 
In  fact,  since  the  supervision  of  wills  and  contracts 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  clergy,  the  "  Echevins  " 
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had  augmented  their  duties  and  importance  in  this 
direction. 

The  administration  of  Belgium  was  thus  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  modified  by  the  somewhat  vague 
rights  and  privileges  recorded  in  the  "  Joyous  Entry  " 
of  each  province.  As  long  as  any  edict  did  not  clash 
with  consecrated  tradition,  as  illustrated  by  that 
charter,  the  people  owed  unquestioned  obedience  to 
the  new  law.  The  great  check  upon  their  sovereign 
liege,  should  his  enactments  conflict  with  established 
rights,  was  the  power  of  the  Estates  to  refuse  supplies. 
Should  that  means  fail,  recourse  to  arms  was  justified. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  lower  orders,  whose  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  was  deplorable,  were 
opposed  to  all  changes.  Maria  Theresa  vainly 
attempted  to  introduce  certain  reforms  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.  The  penal  code  main- 
tained the  inhuman  character  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Reformation  of  the  guilty  did  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  jurists,  but  solely  punishment,  in 
the  most  brutalising  form,  for  the  crime  committed. 
In  certain  cases  the  condemned  man  was  first  flogged, 
then  tortured  with  hot  irons,  afterwards  strangled, 
and  finally  decapitated.  His  head  was  then  publicly 
exposed,  and  after  the  body  had  been  burned,  its 
ashes  were  cast  to  the  wind.  The  magistrates  of 
the  people  opposed  the  abolition  of  torture,  which 
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they  considered  indispensable  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
justice,  and  "  to  calm  the  consciences  of  the  judges." 
The  stubborn,  unreasoning  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Flemings  to  accept  reform  in  any  direction 
can  only  be  attributed  first,  to  a  not  unnatural  sus- 
picion of  the  motives  of  kings  ;  and  secondly,  to  a 
belief  that  to  permit  any  invasion  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people  would  be  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  gradual  extinction.  Their  fathers,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  had  given  their  blood  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  had  finally  codified  the 
concessions,  won  by  the  sword,  in  the  "Joyous  Entry." 
Their  descendants  had  accordingly  come  to  regard 
that  charter  as  a  marvel  of  wisdom  and  the  palladium 
of  liberty.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Belgians,  who 
had  once  been  the  most  progressive  nation  in  the  world, 
had,  during  two  centuries,  remained  at  a  standstill, 
and  were  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
most  retrograde  and  benighted  State  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ANOTHER  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Brabancon  rebellion 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Belgium,  the  world- 
shaking  revolution  of  the  people  against  Louis  XVI. 
had  happened  in  France,  but  the  parallel  events  were 
as  diverse  in  origin  as  they  were  incomparable  in 
result.  All  that  the  popular  party  in  Belgium,  the 
Conservative-democratic  Vandernootests,  had  strenu- 
ously struggled  to  preserve,  the  popular  party  in 
France  only  thought  of  destroying.  The  former 
fought  to  protect  the  privileged  orders,  corporation 
and  communes,  from  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
monarch,  whilst  the  multitude  rose  in  France  to 
assert  the  rights  of  man  against  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  rather  than  from  any  personal 
hostility  to  the  well-meaning  but  impotent  Louis. 
The  fall  of  the  Bastille  had  produced  an  attenuated 
reflex  action  in  Li^ge,  but  between  the  movement  in 
France  and  Belgium  there  was  absolutely  no  sym- 
pathy.    Indeed,  the  overtures  of  the  Statists  excited 
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only  contempt  among  the  revolutionaries  across  the 
border;  and  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
France  to  avert  the  Austrian  restoration  in  Belgium. 
In  these  circumstances  it  might  be  supposed  that 
prudence,  if  not  prescience,  would  dictate  a  moderate 
and  temporising  policy  to  the  Regents.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  archduchess  was  unable  to  conceal  her 
enmity  for  the  people  who  had  formerly  driven  her 
from  the  country.  Symptoms  of  discontent  mani- 
fested in  different  parts  were  ignored  until,  in 
December,  1791,  one  year  after  the  restoration,  the 
Estates  of  Brabant  again  declined  to  vote  supplies. 
The  Statists,  having  recognised  the  hopelessness  of 
working  harmoniously  with  the  monarchy,  once  more 
turned  their  eyes  towards  France,  which  was  at  the 
moment  infuriated  by  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz. 
Committees  were  estabh'shed  on  French  soil :  the 
Statists  were  at  Douai,  and  the  Vonckists  at  Lille. 
Leopold  II.,  who  had  inspired  the  demands  formu- 
lated at  Pilnitz  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  died  the  ist 
March,  1792.  He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  II.,  who 
at  once  invited  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to 
undertake  the  task  of  restoring  Louis  XVI.  and 
stamping  out  the  revolution  in  France.  The  accession 
of  Francis  coincided  with  the  election  of  the  Legis- 
lative   Assembly,    in    which     the    Girondins    were 
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supreme,  and  the  appointment  of  the  brilliant  and 
intrepid  Dumouriez  as  chief  Minister.  The  new 
Cabinet  obliged  Louis  to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  enthusiasti- 
cally confirmed  the  resolution  on  the  20th  April, 
1792. 

Dumouriez  was  well  aware  that  the  government  of 
the  Regents  had  generated  widespread  discontent, 
not  to  say  disloyalty,  throughout  Belgium.  He 
accordingly  proposed  that  the  main  forces  of  France 
should  be  directed  towards  seizing  this  valuable 
asset  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  form  the  first  link  in 
the  alliance  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  the 
kings.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  had  scarcely 
thirty  thousand  men,  under  General  Clerfayt,  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  two  French  forces  that  left 
simultaneously  Lille  and  Valenciennes  to  surprise 
Tournai  and  Mons.  Treachery  in  the  French  ranks 
averted  a  collision,  and  for  a  moment  Belgium  was 
saved.  But  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  main  army  of 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  compromised  all  the  allies' 
chances  of  success,  and  left  Dumouriez  a  free  hand 
on  the  north-east  frontier.  He  was  just  the  man  for 
the  occasion.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men, 
elated  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  he  began  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,     He  raised  the  siege  of  Lilje, 
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which  had  been  heroically  defended  ;  and  on  the  6th 
November  the  army  of  Clerfayt  stopped  his  progress 
not  far  from  Mons.  A  battle  was  inevitable,  and  the 
result  was  beyond  question,  for  the  French  out- 
numbered their  enemy  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  victory  of  Jemmapes,  although  stubbornly  con- 
tested, was  decisive,  and  Belgium  lay  open  to 
Dumouriez.  Town  after  town  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  French,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  the 
whole  of  Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  Luxembourg 
and  Li6ge,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  re- 
publicans. The  success  of  their  armies  intoxicated 
the  National  Assembly,  whose  members  regarded 
themselves  as  inspired  with  the  mission  of  proclaim- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people  throughtout  the 
world.  Accordingly,  they  declared  the  Republic 
ready  to  wage  war  for  all  people  against  the  crowned 
tyrants ;  and  further,  they  declared  the  Scheldt  a  free 
river,  for  the  delightfully  simple  reason  that  it  had  its 
source  in  a  free  country. 

Dumouriez  had  stated,  upon  entering  Brussels,  that 
the  French  had  come  as  friends  and  brothers,  but  the 
Belgians  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  troops 
of  liberators  were  in  reality  legions  of  bandits.  The 
administration  in  Paris  proved  utterly  incapable  of 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  army  in 
Belgium.     The  victors  of  Jemmapes,  barefooted  and 
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in  rags,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  pillage  in  order  to 
maintain  themselves.  Against  the  prevailing  disorder 
Dumouriez  was  powerless,  despite  his  heroic  and 
hazardous  endeavours,  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  to 
compel  the  Assembly  to  respect  the  pledges  which  he 
had  given  upon  entering  Belgium.  It  was  decreed 
that  as  the  purpose  of  the  invasion  was  to  free  the 
Belgians  from  tyranny,  they  must  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition.  Moreover,  commissioners, 
one  of  whom  was  Danton,  were  appointed  to  visit 
Brussels  and  watch  that  the  decree  was  fulfilled.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Dumouriez 
not  only  defied  the  commissioners  but  had  them 
arrested;  and  at  the  same  time  exhorted  the  Belgians 
to  hold,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  Constituent  Assembly 
with  a  view  of  declaring  themselves  part  and  parcel 
of  France.  Still  the  pillage  and  outrage  continued ; 
soldiers  and  officers  alike,  in  their  uncontrollable  rage 
against  the  privileged  classes,  raided  castle  and 
church,  whilst  the  lower  classes  of  Belgians,  plunged 
suddenly  into  a  cauldron  of  anarchy,  vied  with  the 
invaders  in  their  campaign  of  robbery  and  ruin. 

The  parody  of  justice  which  ended  January  21, 
1793,  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  last  aroused 
England  and  Russia  to  the  contagious  danger  of  the 
bloody  proceedings  in  Paris.  "  No  half  revolution  !  " 
had   become  the   watchword;  and   the  advance  of 
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Dumouriez  into  Holland,  which  country  was  to  be 
federated  with  Belgium,  proved  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  Prussia  itself  would  be 
threatened  by  an  offensive  war.  A  combined  force  of 
Austrians  and  Prussians  was  consequently  despatched 
to  save  Maestricht.  The  French  were  defeated  and 
thrown  back  upon  Louvain,  and  the  Convention, 
taking  fright,  summoned  Dumouriez  to  retire  from 
Holland.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
the  hardened  general  discovered  that  the  odious 
tyranny  of  the  French  had  exasperated  the  citizens 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  With  the  Imperial  troops 
in  front,  and  the  prospect  of  a  simultaneous  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Belgians,  the  position  of  Dumouriez 
became  extremely  precarious,  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
in  Paris  was  shouting  for  his  head  as  a  traitor. 
Relying  upon  his  personal  popularity  and  the  trust 
which  the  Belgians,  as  well  as  his  own  soldiers, 
reposed  in  him,  he  ordered  the  summary  arrest  and 
deportation  of  the  agitators,  and  in  the  Grand'  Place 
of  Brussels  read  a  public  proclamation  disavowing,  in 
the  name  of  France,  the  acts  of  brigandage  that  had 
exasperated  the  populace.  The  general  was  sincere 
if  powerless,  and  the  people  believed  him,  and  were 
ignorant  of  his  impotency.  Thus  the  effect  was 
immediate  :  the  patriots  returned  to  their  homes  and 
laid  down  their  arms. 
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Dumouriez  had  no  sooner  allayed  this  incipient 
insurrection  than  he  had  to  face  a  formidable  attack 
upon  the  French  position  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  At  that  moment  France  had 
arrayed  against  her  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  whom  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  had  compelled  into  a  union 
to  crush  the  Republic.  England,  who  played  the 
part  of  paymaster  throughout  the  coming  struggle, 
had  sent  the  Duke  of  York  with  a  considerable  army 
to  join  the  Prince  of  Coburg  as  he  pursued  Dumouriez. 
Recognising  that  the  moment  was  critical,  and  be- 
lieving himself  strong  enough,  the  Frenchman  decided 
to  offer  battle  to  the  allies  on  the  plains  of  Neer- 
winden  (March  21,  1793).  The  fight  endured  nearly 
the  whole  day,  but  a  brilliant  cavalry  charge  under 
Clerfayt,  and  the  desertion  often  thousand  republicans, 
gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  allies.  The  defeat 
became  a  rout,  and  the  French  were  driven  from 
Belgium  even  more  speedily  than  they  had  conquered 
it.  Dumouriez  himself,  after  a  vain  effort  to  induce  his 
soldiers  to  march  upon  Paris  and  restore  the  monarchy, 
deserted  to  the  Austrians. 

The  Count  de  Metternich,  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary in  Brussels,  announced  that  Belgium  would 
return  to  the  constitution  of  Maria  Theresa,  an 
intimation  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the    Belgians,    whose    brief    experience    of  liberty. 
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equality,  and  fraternity  had  been  almost  as  loathsome 
as  the  iron  tyranny  of  Alba.  In  Lidge,  likewise,  a 
restoration  of  the  hereditary  ruler  took  place,  and  a 
new  occasion  presented  itself  to  the  Prince-bishop 
for  a  proscription  of  the  patriots  who,  owing  to  the 
drift  of  democracy  in  the  ecclesiastical  principality, 
were  relatively  more  numerous  than  in  Belgium. 
Chapuis,  to  whom  a  monument  now  stands  in  his 
native  town  of  Verviers,  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  the  rising  against  constituted  and  conse- 
crated authority,  and  was  the  last  martyr  in  the 
popular  cause  of  Lidge. 

The  usual  dissension  among  the  allies  prevented 
any  concerted  and  energetic  action  against  France  after 
the  victory  of  Neerwinden.  Instead  of  the  combined 
forces  marching  direct  upon  Paris,  where  practically 
a  civil  war  was  raging,  time  was  frittered  away  in 
incidental  and  independent  efforts.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  results  of  a 
march  upon  the  capital  at  a  moment  when  the  Terror 
was  inaugurated,  when  hardy  peasants  in  La  Vendue 
were  defeating  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  when 
two  Spanish  armies  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
avenge  the  Bourbons.  The  occasion  was  allowed  to 
pass  ;  and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  Francis  II. 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  Brussels  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  his  troops  and  awakening  the  loyalty  of 
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the  Belgians,  the  French  had  profited  by  the  delay  to 
arm  the  whole  able-bodied  population  in  defence  of 
the  Republic.  Francis  II.  had  hardly  been  enthroned 
as  Duke  of  Brabant  in  the  Place  Royale  of  Brussels 
(April  23)  when  the  French  soldiers  had  already 
begun  to  threaten  the  Austrian  occupation  by  besieg- 
ing Namur  and  Courtrai,  and  disputing,  in  a  murderous 
fight,  the  possession  of  Tournai.  Here,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  the  definite  evacuation  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  was  first  deliberately  considered.  The 
thankless  task  of  squandering  men  and  money  to 
preserve  a  people  who  scarcely  raised  a  finger  in 
support,  and  who  by  their  parsimony  really  opposed 
the  efiforts  of  the  allies,  was  insisted  upon  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  held  at  Tournai,  May  24,  1794, 
by  the  new  Chancellor,  Thugutt.  The  decision  was 
in  favour  of  abandoning  Belgium,  and  only  a  plausible 
pretext  for  leaving  England  and  Holland  to  fight  out 
the  quarrel  alone  was  sought.  Not  premeditation, 
but  necessity,  must  appear  to  dictate  the  retirement 
of  Austria.  The  pretext  was  found  a  month  later  on 
the  fields  of  Fleurus,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
quite  ignorant  of  the  Emperor's  determination,  joined 
Clerfayt  to  oppose  a  formidable  French  force  under 
Jourdain.  At  a  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  allies  would  carry  the  day,  the 
Imperial  officer  in  command  ordered  a  retreat  upon 
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Nivelles.  Despite  vigorous  protest  on  behalf  of 
England  and  Holland,  the  Austrians  soon  afterwards 
withdrew  across  the  Meuse,  and  the  Republican  army 
entered  Brussels  on  the  9th  of  July.  Li^ge  was 
occupied  on  the  27th,  the  very  day  that  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  closed  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 
The  main  effect  of  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  was  thus 
merely  to  spare  Belgium  such  agonising  experiences 
as  that  endured  by  the  people  of  Paris 

With  the  return  of  the  French  came  the  same  scenes 
of  pillage  and  anarchy  that  had  characterised  the  former 
occupation.  For  nearly  a  whole  year  Belgium  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  territory.  The  public  fiscus 
was  robbed  to  discharge  the  soldiers'  arrears  of  pay, 
and  every  city  was  mulcted  with  a  heavy  fine  that 
had  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  in  cash,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  liberation.  Brussels,  then  a  city  of  some 
sixty  thousand  persons,  had  to  find  a  sum  of 
;^200,ooo  sterling,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  leading  citizens  were  imprisoned  in  a  fortress 
until  the  amount  was  paid.  The  same  system  was 
pursued  in  every  town  of  the  country,  however 
insignificant  its  size  and  population  ;  and  what  made 
the  proceedings  intolerable  was  that  while  the  French 
paid,  when  they  did  pay,  in  paper  money  for  what 
they  needed  in  the  way  of  provision,  the  Belgians 
were  compelled  to  pay  these  ruinous  taxes  in  cash. 
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Further,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  currency  of  the 
assignats,  the  law  of  the  Maximum  was  introduced, 
fixing  the  maximum  prices  at  which  articles  of  prime 
necessity   could    be    sold.       As   such    a    breach   of 
economic  conditions  was  bound   to  be  evaded,  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  was  created  to  punish  rigor- 
ously not  only  any  action  that  could  be  construed  as 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  but  also  breaches 
of  the  Convention's  decrees,  the  principal  of  which 
was  this  law  of  the  Maximum.     Further,  as  if  the 
tyrannous  conduct    of   the   more  or  less   legalised 
authorities  did  not  supply  sufficient  hardships,  the 
soldiers    and    officers    carried    on    a    campaign    of 
brigandage,  sacking  museums,  libraries,  churches,  and 
religious  institutions,  and  sending  into  France  all  the 
valuable  canvases,   books,  works  of  art,  and  manu- 
scripts   upon   which    they   could    lay   their    hands. 
Finally,  the  army,  in  straits  for  accommodation  and 
commissariat,  was  quartered   in   the   homes   of  the 
inhabitants,  whose    grain,    cattle,   and    stores  were 
mercilessly  plundered.      Indeed,  the  wretched  Bel- 
gains  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped  the  personal 
violence  of  these  chartered  bandits.     The  misery  of 
the    people    during    the    terrible    winter    of     1794 
beggared  all  description.     Owing  to  the  confiscation 
of   all    Church    property,  numerous    bands   of   in- 
digent labourers  were  thrown  on  to  the  highways  to 
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save  themselves  from  starvation  as  best  they  could. 
They  speedily  became  a  danger  to  the  public  peace. 
Vagabonds  styled  "  Garrotteurs  "  and  "  Chauffeurs  " 
infested  the  country,  strangling  and  torturing  the 
wayfarers  who  failed  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Even 
in  the  cities,  patrolled  as  they  were  by  the  inhabitants, 
robbery  and  murder  were  rife. 

There  was  only  one  means  of  modifying  this 
calamitous  state  of  things  :  Belgium  must  be  incor- 
porated with  France.  As  soon  as  a  clear  movement 
in  this  direction  was  discerned,  a  certain  amelioration 
in  the  lot  of  the  people  was  granted.  The  law  of  the 
Maximum  was  suppressed,  the  arbitrary'  requisitions 
of  the  soldiery  were  controlled,  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  was  guaranteed  by  France.  But 
the  desire  for  incorporation,  although  supported  by 
the  pretence  of  a  plebiscite,  was  not  unanimously 
welcomed  by  the  Convention.  The  ist  October,  1795, 
however,  the  members  adopted  the  motion,  declaring 
the  definite  and  integral  union  to  France  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  principality  of  Li6ge. 
What  the  disciplined  veterans  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
failed  to  effect,  the  massed  battalions  of  the  people  of 
France  had  secured  :  the  Republic  of  France  became 
most  irresistible  power,  and  dictator  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Austria  quietly  acquiesced  in 
this  "conveyance"  of  Belgium;  but  when  in  April,  1797, 
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Bonaparte,  after  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  led  his 
victorious  legions  along  the  road  to  Vienna,  the 
Emperor  was  glad  to  barter  his  lost  provinces  for  a 
commodious  reality.  Under  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  signed  six  months  later,  Francis  II.  ceded 
Belgium  to  France,  and  accepted  in  consideration  a 
slice  of  the  ancient  Venetian  Republic. 

The  drawbacks  of  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
triumphant  Republic  were  soon  felt.  Belgium  now 
was  involved  in  the  war  against  tyranny  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  crushing  taxation  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  revolutionary  crusade,  the  conscription  was 
found  needful  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army.  This 
blood-tax  was  as  odious  in  Belgium  as  it  was 
unavoidable  in  the  circumstances.  A  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  reluctant  to  serve  a  detested 
Government,  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  minia- 
ture armies  were  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
execrated  foreigners.  This  guerilla  struggle  was 
known  as  the  Peasant's  War,  and  was  only  concluded 
by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  insurgents.  Those 
who  escaped  death  on  the  field  of  battle  were 
despatched  in  hundreds  by  shooting  parties  after 
the  defeat.  No  quarter  was  shown  on  either  side  ; 
and  with  the  extermination  of  the  peasants — only 
one  person  of  gentle  birth  is  known  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  insurrection  —  the  last  effort  to  free 
Belgium  from  the  rule  of  the  conquering  sword 
quickly  flickered  out. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    IMPERIAL    Rl^GIME 

Four  days  after  declaring  the  union  of  France  and 
Belgium  the  Convention  dissolved  itself,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  framing  a  new  constitution,  the  third  since 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille.     According  to  the  new  pro- 
gramme, a  Directory  of  five  members  and  two  elected 
chambers  were    charged   with    the    government  of 
France.     The  constitution   was   probably  the  most 
democratic  ever  devised  by  human  endeavour  ;  and 
"  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will,"  the  administra- 
tion should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  realised 
the  dream  of  the  most  ardent  reformer,  and  brought 
the  millennium  to  every  household,  if  mundane  happi- 
ness were  to  be  contrived  by  counting  votes.     It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  is  far   from  being   the   case  ; 
moreover,  the    political    education    of    the   French 
peasant  had  scarcely  fitted  him  to  take  the  govern- 
ment   of    the    country    upon    his    own    individual 
shoulders.     The  Directory,  consequently,  never  had 
a  fair  chance,  and  the  years  of  its  existence  were 

marked  by  a  feeble  initiative  and  intestine  dissen- 
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sions.  Fatigued  by  the  civil  discords,  and  profiting 
by  the  apathy  of  the  populace,  General  Bonaparte, 
whose  military  exploits  had  given  him  a  unique 
prestige,  violently  overturned  the  republican  Govern- 
ment, and  substituted  for  the  Directory  the  autocratic 
rule  of  three  Consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  head. 
This  incident,  known  as  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  i8 
Brumaire  (November  lo,  1799),  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  a  monarchy  in  France, 
since  Bonaparte,  under  the  style  of  First  Consul,  lost 
no  time  in  assuming  sovereign  control  of  the  country. 
In  1802  he  eliminated  his  two  colleagues,  and  was 
alone  elected  to  the  supreme  power  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  ;  but  before  twelve  months  had  expired  the 
post  was  conferred  upon  him  for  life  by  a  senatus- 
consultus. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  his  new  glory,  Bonaparte  visited 
Belgium  In  1803.  Such  was  the  matchless  power  of 
his  fame,  such  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  his  presence 
excited,  that  his  progress  from  Lille  to  Antwerp  was 
one  continuous  triumphal  march  through  roads  lined 
with  wondering  peasants,  and  cities  arrayed  in  sump- 
tuous decorations.  From  Antwerp,  where  he  had 
gone  to  study  the  strategic  value  of  the  city  of  Brabo, 
he  went  to  Brussels.  Preceded  by  a  picked  force  of 
twelve  thousand  veterans,  he  entered  the  ancient 
capital  under  triumphal  arches,  and  through  lines  of 
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cheering  citizens  and  illuminated  houses,  till  he 
reached  the  steps  of  Sainte  Gudule,  where  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  welcomed  the  idol  of  the 
hour.  During  eight  days  the  city  was  devoted  to 
celebrating  the  hero's  presence. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
Bonaparte  judged  that  his  authority  was  firmly 
enough  established  to  justify  him  in  assuming  the 
title  of  Emperor;  and  a  plebiscite,  taken  a  few 
months  later,  endorsed  this  assumption.  Before  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  was,  accordingly,  anointed 
Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  Pope  in  Notre  Dame. 
Thus  this  marvellous  adventurer  legalised  his  usurpa- 
tion in  the  most  striking  fashion,  first,  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  next  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Church.  Belgium,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Empire,  and  began  to  take  her 
share  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His  visit  to  Antwerp 
had  sufficed  to  convince  the  Emperor  that  if  a 
successful  invasion  of  England  was  to  be  effected,  a 
strongly-fortified  town  on  the  Scheldt  offered  the 
best  base  of  operations.  Further,  his  engineering 
genius  saw  that,  in  case  of  any  serious  reverse  on  the 
Continent,  he  could  make  Antwerp  capable  of  shelter- 
ing his  army  while  his  agents  stirred  up  the  French 
nation  to  rise  "  en  masse  *'  for  his  deliverance.  One 
of  his  earliest  decisions   as   Emperor  was,  in  con- 
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sequence,  to  convert  the  commercial  capital  of 
Belgium  into  the  strongest  fortress  in  Europe.  He 
ordered  docks  to  be  constructed,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating fifty-two  first-class  battleships,  arsenals  to  be 
built  and  furnished,  so  that  twenty  men-of-war  could 
be  constructed  there  at  the  same  time,  the  fortifications 
to  be  extended  and  strengthened,  a  military  road 
made  between  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  and  a  canal 
excavated  so  as  to  connect  the  Scheldt  with  the 
Somme.  Napoleon's  work  at  Antwerp  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  his  formidable  project ;  but  since  his 
time  the  port  has,  under  the  direction  of  General  de 
Brialmont,  been  rendered  almost  impregnable, 
although  it  still  fails  to  satisfy  the  Napoleonic  scheme ; 
at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  naval  part  of  the  programme 
was  concerned.  England,  however,  became  alarmed 
at  the  danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed  if 
Antwerp  remained  in  the  Emperor's  possession.  An 
expedition  was,  accordingly,  despatched  to  seize  the 
city  at  a  moment  when  Napoleon  had  his  hands  well 
occupied  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tagus.  Lord 
Chatham  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  ever  left  England,  and  but  for  the  incompetency 
of  their  leader,  our  troops  should  certainly  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  Antwerp.  Time,  however, 
was  wasted  in  the  useless  siege  of  Flushing,  until  the 
English    soldiers   began    to    die    like    flies    in    the 
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pestilential  marshes  of  Zealand.  This  calamitous 
failure  (1809)  is  known  as  the  Walcheren  Expedition. 
The  fall  of  Antwerp  would  have  begotten  a 
national  rising  of  the  Belgians,  who  endured  with 
unconcealed  impatience  the  consequences  of  the 
military  despotism.  The  conscription  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  unpopular  than  when  it  was  first  imposed 
and  provoked  the  Peasants'  War  ;  and  the  Continen- 
tal Blockade  was  proving  disastrous  to  Belgian 
industries.  Napoleon  had  expected  that  this  scheme 
would  entirely  ruin  England.  But  in  reality  it  did 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  the  real  sufferers  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  who  had  to  pay  enhanced 
prices,  owing  to  the  risks  entailed  in  running  the 
blockade,  for  nearly  all  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
The  result  was  thus  to  impoverish  the  allies  of  France, 
and  augment,  consequently,  the  hatred  of  Napoleon. 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  particularly  exposed  to 
the  ruinous  results  of  the  Continental  Blockade.  In 
fact,  rather  than  countenance  its  enforcement,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  in  18 10,  resigned  the  crown  of  Holland, 
which  his  brother  had  given  him.  But  perhaps  even 
more  obnoxious  than  the  conscription  and  the 
blockade  in  Belgium  was  Napoleon's  persecutions  of 
the  clergy.  The  Flemings  had  always  been  loyal 
Catholics,  and  their  devotion  to  the  maltreated  Pius 
Vn.  was  indomitable. 
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The  Imperial  soldier  of  fortune  was  aware  of  the 
disaffection,  and,  in  1810,  attempted,  by  a  shrewd 
piece  of  theatricalism,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Belgians.  Knowing  the  magic  that  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa  had  worked  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, the  Emperor,  after  his  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise,  visited  Belgium  to  present  to  the  people  the 
grand-daughter  of  their  revered  Empress.  The  effect 
was,  however,  transient,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Belgians  for  independence  became  more  fervent,  as 
the  military  absolutism  became  more  rigorous  with 
the  reverses  that  threatened  Napoleon's  prestige. 
In  1 81 2,  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign  awakened 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  fact  that  the  Colossus, 
who  had  bestridden  the  narrow  world  so  long,  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  decay.  The  next  year,  owing  to 
his  quarrel  with  Pius  VII.,  Napoleon,  dispensing  with 
Papal  investiture,  nominated  bishops  for  Ghent  and 
Tournai.  The  members  of  the  Chapter,  who  declined 
to  receive  the  irregularly  appointed  prelates,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  nearly  all  the  recalcitrant 
seminarists  were  drafted  into  the  army.  This  was  a 
despotic  breach  of  the  law  that  exempted  seminarists 
from  the  conscription.  In  Antwerp,  however,  a  still 
graver  interference  with  justice  occurred.  A  jury, 
that  acquitted  certain  individuals  of  evading  the 
customs,   exasperated    Napoleon,   who   was   already 
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harassed  by  the  obvious  failure  of  his  Continental 
Blockade.  In  a  fit  of  anger  he  summarily  set  aside 
the  finding,  and  thus  practically  abolished  trial  by 
jury. 

In  February,  1813,  the  King  of  Prussia  led  the  van 
of  rebellion  against  the  tyrant  by  joining  Russia 
against  France.  He  was  speedily  followed  by  Sweden, 
under  Napoleon's  old  marshal,  Bernadotte.  Austria 
still  hesitated,  and  Bonaparte  cherished  the  illusion 
that  the  Emperor  would  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  But  Francis,  remembering  the  humiliations 
his  country  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  crowned 
adventurer,  did  not  allow  his  feelings  as  a  father  to 
outweigh  his  sentiments  as  an  Austrian.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Reichenberg,  signed  exactly  a  year  before 
Waterloo,  Austria  threw  in  her  lot  with  her  hereditary 
foe,  Prussia  and  Russia,  against  France.  To  face  the 
fresh  odds  against  him,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  create 
largely  a  new  army  ;  and  the  violence  with  which 
the  conscription  was  enforced,  when  mere  boys  were 
dragged  from  their  homes  to  be  decimated  by  veteran 
troops  on  the  fatal  field  of  Leipzig  and  elsewhere,  still 
further  excited  the  passions  of  the  Belgians  against 
the  Empire  and  the  French.  After  his  crushing 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  Napoleon  found  that  he  was  practi- 
cally confronted  by  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  18 14  France  was  invaded  by  Wellington 
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in  the  south  and  the  allies  in  the  north-east.  The 
soul  of  this  combination  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  a  suggestion  to  leave  France 
her  natural  limits  of  the  Rhine.  By  that  concession 
Napoleon  would  retain  Belgium  and  Antwerp,  which 
for  many  years  it  had  been  the  consistent  policy  of 
England  to  keep  independent  of  France.  The  long 
wars  against  Louis  XIV.  had  been  waged  with  this 
end  in  view,  and  the  English  Cabinet  determined  to 
pursue  this  established  policy.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
accordingly  accredited  to  the  allied  monarchs  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate,  without  consulting  the 
Government,  all  treaties,  either  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  or  the  restoration  of  peace.  No  English  pleni- 
potentiary ever  enjoyed  such  absolute  power,  and  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  Napoleon  is  to  be  attributed  as 
much  to  the  perseverance  of  Castlereagh  as  to  the 
generalship  of  Wellington. 

Already  a  movement  against  the  French  dictator- 
ship was  begun  in  the  north.  The  Dutch  declared 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  returned  from  his 
refuge  in  England  ;  and  with  a  considerable  force  he 
marched  to  the  deliverance  of  Belgium.  Antwerp 
was  besieged,  but  successfully  defended  by  a  former 
member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  "  organiser  of  victory,"  Carnot,  who  proved  loyal 
to  his  ungrateful  master.     The  attempt  on  Belgium, 
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although  assisted  by  English  reinforcements,  failed ; 
and  as  long  as  Antwerp  was  safe  Napoleon  felt  sure 
of  Belgium,  to  the  possession  of  which  he  clung 
through  all  negotiations  for  peace.  In  after  years  he 
declared  that  this  persistence  in  retaining  Belgium 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  humiliation.  "  Antwerp," 
said  he  to  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena,  "  was  to  me  a 
province  in  itself.  It  was  the  required  cession  of 
that  fortress  which  made  me  refuse  the  terms  offered 
at  Ch^tillon.  If  that  had  been  left  to  me,  peace 
would  have  been  concluded."  But  England,  who  was 
the  paymaster  of  the  allies,  had  resolved  that  the 
classic  policy  of  the  French  exclusion  from  Belgium 
must  be  maintained,  and  Castlereagh  proved  relent- 
less. He  had  been  instructed  also  to  assure  the 
union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  into  a  monarchy  under 
the  House  of  Orange. 

Gradually,  despite  some  initial  failures,  the  allies 
were  closing  around  the  doomed  Emperor.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  1814,  they  arrived  in  front  of  Paris, 
and  after  ten  hours'  gallant  defence  by  the  besieged, 
the  allied  army  entered  the  capital.  The  Senate 
met  the  ist  of  April,  and  solemnly  declared  Napoleon 
to  be  no  longer  emperor ;  and  when  five  days  later 
he  heard  the  news.  Napoleon  unconditionally  abdi- 
cated at  Fontainebleau.  Lord  Castlereagh  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Paris ;  and  provisional  arrangements 
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were  made  until  a  definite  treaty  could  be  con- 
cluded. Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  and  the 
Bourbons  returned  to  the  Tuileries. 

The  Congress  for  the  definitive  treaty  was  opened 
at  Vienna  on  the  ist  of  November.  The  only 
conclusion  of  that  brilliant  conclave  which  concerns 
this  narrative  was  the  destiny  of  Belgium.  It  was, 
as  decided  by  the  English,  united  to  Holland,  and 
the  two  were  formed  into  a  single  kingdom  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  trampled  on  all  such 
whimsical  notions  as  national  patriotism ;  and,  ignor- 
ing the  hereditary  feud  of  centuries,  between  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  Belgium  and  the  Protestant 
states  of  Holland,  accepted  the  pet  scheme  of  England 
by  uniting  these  two  irreconcilable  nations  under  one 
ruler.  But  before  the  signatures  of  the  high-contract- 
ing parties  had  been  appended  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  illustrious  delegates  were  amazed  by  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  return  to  France,  and  the  flight 
of  Louis  XVni.  to  Ghent.  The  brief  authority 
known  as  the  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days  was  finally 
eclipsed  near  Brussels.  Wellington,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Castlereagh  at  Vienna,  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  miscellaneous  force  of  English,  Hano- 
verians, Dutch,  and  Belgians.  The  number  of  raw 
troops  under  his  command  drew  from  him  reiterated 
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complaint.     However,  he  agreed   to   act  in  concert 
with  Blucher,  who  brought  the  Prussian  forces  into 
the     Netherlands.       Napoleon,    with     characteristic 
tactics,  resolved  to  prevent  the  junction  of  these  two 
generals.      He   surprised   and    defeated    Blucher   at 
Ligny,   whilst   Marshal    Ney   fought    an    indecisive 
battle    with    the    English     force    at    Quatre  -  Bras. 
Having    thus   succeeded    in    separating    the    allies, 
Napoleon    determined    to    attack,   with    the   whole 
weight    of   his    army,   the    English   position   under 
Wellington.     The  latter,  relying  upon  a  promise  of 
Blucher's  to  join  him,  awaited  the  French  attack  at 
Waterloo.     On  the  i8th  June  the  battle  was  fought. 
After  a  long  and  furious  struggle,  the  issue  remained 
still   dubious,   when   Blucher    arrived,   according   to 
promise.     Between  the  two  foes  the  French,  despite 
heroic  and  repeated  attacks  on  the  English  position, 
were  obliged  to  give  way.      The  retreat  became  a 
rout ;  and  Napoleon,  recognising  that  his  power  was 
annihilated,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  young 
and  unfortunate  King  of  Rome.     On  the  3rd  of  July 
Wellington  and  Blucher  entered  Paris  and  reoccupied 
it  on  behalf  of  the  allied  Powers.     The  result  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  for  Belgium  was  to  confirm  and 
consolidate  the  occupation  by  the  House  of  Nassau 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

The  short  period  of  French  occupation,  although 
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accompanied  by  a  tyranny  of  the  victors  that  entailed 
indescribable  hardships  to  the  vanquished,  had  worked 
a  transformation  which,  in  its  ultimate  issue,  was 
entirely  beneficial  to  the  Belgians.  Succinctly 
stated,  the  most  absolute  tyrant  the  world  has  known, 
led  the  Belgians  out  of  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  introduced  them  into  the  new  light 
of  the  revolutionary  era.  The  soldiers  of  fortune 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  an  unwilling  people 
precisely  what  the  doctrinaire  Hapsburg,  Joseph  II., 
had  ignominiously  failed  to  make  acceptable.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  land,  that  dowry  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  peasant  farmers,  abolished  the  last 
vestiges  of  feudalism  in  Belgium.  Indeed,  politically, 
economically,  and  socially  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  final  consummation  of  the  reforms  projected  in 
outline  and  initiated  in  part  by  the  mediaeval  Com- 
munes ;  whilst  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man 
was  the  formal  recognition  of  those  privileges  which 
were  inscribed  in  the  communal  charters,  but  which 
even  the  Arteveldes  had  never  dreamed  could  be- 
come by  any  chance  the  inalienable  endowment  of  all 
men.  Along  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  land 
came  freedom  of  labour,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  abolition  of  the  ancient  corporations,  and  later  by 
the  suppression  of  the  censure  on  all  literary  produc- 
tions.   The  creation  of  patents  for  inventions  further 
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guaranteed  the  fruits  of  labour  in  recognising  the 
rights  of  property  in  an  intellectual  effort.  The  union 
with  France  also  opened  up  new  advances  for  local 
industries. 

The  Continental  Blockade  had  momentarily  ruined 
all  commerce  by  sea,  and  had  occasioned  untold 
misery  to  the  poorer  classes  by  raising  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  For  example,  during  the 
blockade  sugar  cost  as  much  as  five  shillings  a  pound. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  industries  were  in  con- 
sequence forced  into  existence.  For  example,  the 
cultivation  of  beetroot  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
dates  from  that  epoch.  Moreover,  with  the  extension 
of  the  Empire  new  and  rich  markets  were  afforded 
for  Belgian  industries  in  the  countries  subject  to 
Napoleonic  sway.  Drapery  fabrics  from  Verviers,  the 
linen  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  cottons  from  Ghent, 
were  all  of  a  much  higher  quality  than  the  correspond- 
ing goods  manufactured  in  France,  and,  accordingly, 
received  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  removal  of  the  inter- 
continental customs  barriers.  Agriculture,  likewise, 
received  new  life  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  land, 
and  also  by  the  direct  patronage  given  to  it  by 
Napoleon.  Ghent  had  for  a  long  while  held  the  first 
position  in  Europe  for  its  horticulture ;  and  the 
industry  received  the  Imperial  patronage  in  1808, 
when  Napoleon  founded  the  famous  Society  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  Horticulture  in  that  city.  Thus  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  maritime  commerce  was  in 
part  made  up  by  the  growth  and  encouragement  of 
industry  and  invention.  Further,  over  a  million 
sterling  was  spent  by  Napoleon  in  the  development 
of  Antwerp  and  the  creation  of  the  canal  from  Mons 
to  Cond6,  which  provided  the  rich  coal  mines  with  an 
invaluable  outlet  on  the  Scheldt. 

In  the  legal  and  administrative  domain  the 
temporary  union  with  France  effected  centralisation 
and  simplification.  The  fundamental  principle  of  all 
men  being  equal  before  the  law  entailed  the  abolition 
of  all  the  prescriptive  rights  of  clergy,  nobility,  towns, 
provinces,  and  corporations.  All  the  provincial 
estates  were  suppressed,  and  an  administrative 
system,  not  essentially  different  from  the  abortive 
system  of  Joseph  II.,  was  substituted  for  the 
antiquated  and  clumsy  procedure  to  which  the  people 
had  formerly  clung,  even  at  the  cost  of  war.  In  its 
important  details  the  Napoleonic  organisation  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  which  prevails  in  Belgium  at 
the  present  day.  The  modern  provinces  take  the 
place  of  the  Napoleonic  departements  ;  the  gouverneur^ 
conseil  provincial^  and  deputation  permanente  that  of 
the  former  pr^fet^  conseil  gMral^  and  conseil  de 
prifecture.  The  arrondissements  and  the  cantons  still 
exist  under  the  same  names;    whilst  the  communes 
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survive  with  only  the  nomenclature  of  the  officials 
changed  :  the  maire,  adjoints^  and  conseil  municipal^ 
have  become  bourgmestre^  ^chevinSy  and  conseil 
communal.  Cohesion  was  thus  introduced  by 
Napoleon  where  previously  something  not  unlike 
chaos  had  existed.  Unfortunately,  his  reforming 
zeal  carried  the  Emperor  a  trifle  too  far ;  he  insisted 
upon  retaining  in  his  own  hands  the  appointment  of 
every  official,  down  even  to  the  members  of  the 
various  councils  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
citizens  themselves. 

The  judical  procedure  was  simplified  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  purified  under  the  revolu- 
tionary regime.  The  criminal  code  was  purged  of 
those  monstrous  sources  of  error  and  persecution, 
convictions  for  heresy,  magic,  and  treason  against  the 
divine  origin  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  although  capital 
punishment  still  existed,  it  was  restricted  entirely  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  criminal's  life  :  torture  was 
abolished.  The  new  judicial  act  received  the  title, 
Code  Napoldon,  because  it  was  largely  sanctioned 
under  the  Empire,  although  nearly  all  the  codification 
was  effected  before  the  First  Consul  overthrew  the 
republican  form  of  government.  A  revised  version  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  is  the  law  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Belgium.  The  whole  judicial  structure  that  exists 
to-day,  from  the  juge  de  paix  and  the  parquet  to  the 
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cour  de  cassatmi,  is  borrowed  from  the  revolutionary 
period. 

Finally,  the  whole  religious  and  educational  system 
of  Belgium  was  revolutionised  in  the  course  of  the 
French  occupation.  Absolute  liberty  of  worship 
prevailed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Flanders, 
and  all  cults  were  placed  on  the  same  footing,  the 
State  itself  providing  the  stipends,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  which  had  to  provide  for  its  own 
subsistence.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  all 
religious  orders  were  abolished  and  their  properties 
confiscated ;  but  under  the  terms  of  the  Concordat, 
signed  in  1801,  between  the  Pope  and  Bonaparte, 
three  Catholic  brotherhoods  were  tolerated  in  return 
for  the  Papal  confirmation  of  the  sale  of  the  Church 
properties  as  part  of  the  national  estate — a  recognition 
of  the  inevitable.  As  practically  all  education  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  religious  corporations, 
the  abolition  of  these  entailed  a  new  educational 
system.  Thereupon  the  State  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  training  institutions ;  and  the 
education  of  the  people  became  for  the  first  time  a 
national  undertaking.  Two  academies  were  estab- 
lished in  Belgium — one  at  Brussels  and  the  other 
at  Li6ge — which  comprised  twenty  different  insti- 
tutions for  the  higher  education  of  the  people. 
Primary  education,  which  was  in  general  badly  done, 
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was  in  the  hands  mostly  of  Christian  colleges, 
controlled  and  supported  by  the  State.  In  literature 
and  art  the  revolutionary  period  was  a  fallow  time  in 
Belgium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  country  produced 
no  eminent  men  in  any  line  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  policy  of  Napoleon, 
in  Belgium  as  in  France,  was  to  discourage  literature 
and  suppress  journalism. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  UNITED   NETHERLANDS 

When  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  confirming  the  Con- 
vention of  London,  decided  to  unite  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  one  kingdom,  it  utterly  disregarded  the 
teaching  of  history,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the 
Belgians.  Charles  Quint  and  William  the  Silent 
had  each  aspired  to  weld  the  two  peoples  into  one 
nationality.  The  great  Emperor's  attention  was, 
however,  too  much  occupied  with  the  multifarious 
calls  of  his  vast  empire  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  that 
purpose,  whilst  the  abortive  sequel  to  the  pacification 
of  Ghent  demonstrated  to  "  The  Taciturn  "  that  the 
two  peoples  were  as  irreconcilable  as  oil  and  water. 
The  scheme  had  been  more  than  once  revived  since 
the  rupture  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
provinces ;  but  the  antagonism  between  North  and 
South  had  always  proved  too  deeply  rooted  to 
justify  the  faintest  hopes  of  a  successful  union.  The 
alliance  and  understanding  of  the  two  peoples  had 

in   effect   for   centuries    been    opposed   by   weighty 
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and  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  In  addition  to 
the  religious  antipathy,  there  was  the  perennial 
conflict  of  commercial  interests.  Amsterdam  was 
mortally  jealous  of  Antwerp,  whilst  the  Southerners 
detested  the  Northerners  for  closing  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  imposing  upon  them  the  humiliating 
Barrier  Treaty.  Moreover,  the  Dutch,  conscious  of 
being  better  educated  and  more  advanced  than  their 
Catholic  neighbours,  held  the  Belgians  in  contempt 
as  a  benighted  and  servile  race.  There  were  thus 
serious  fundamental  reasons  for  apprehending  that 
the  enforced  union  of  the  two  nations  would  end  in 
disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  reason 
for  believing  that  the  experiment  might  possibly 
prove  a  success.  It  seemed  quite  clear  that  neither 
Holland  nor  Belgium  could  exist  without  the  guar- 
antee of  the  great  Powers.  Again,  each  country  was 
so  exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  war  that  peace  at 
any  price  should  prove  welcome.  Further,  Holland 
being  a  great  carrying  power  with  rich  Eastern 
markets,  and  Belgium  purely  a  producing  population, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  two  nations  would 
coalesce,  despite  their  radical  hostility,  for  their 
mutual  commercial  advantage.  To  be  sure,  these 
were  not  substantial  arguments,  but  they  were  good 
enough  to  bolster  up  the  real  reason  of  European 
statecraft.     The  Continental  Powers,  as  well  as  Eng- 
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land,  desired  the  union  as  the  surest  means  of  con- 
fining the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  French,  who, 
since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  bent  upon 
extending  their  northern  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  by  the  European  Powers  to  ensure  a  just 
apportionment  between  the  two  peoples  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  obligations  that  would  follow  their 
amalgamation.  The  Dutch  Constitution  was  to  be 
the  fundamental  law  or  "grondwet"  of  the  new 
kingdom,  but  was  to  be  so  modified  by  a  representa- 
tive commission  as  to  be  equitable  to  the  Belgians. 
It  was  also  provided  by  the  Convention  of  London 
that  complete  liberty  of  worship  should  prevail,  and 
that  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  creed,  should  be 
eligible  for  official  employment.  William  I.,  with 
amusing  impartiality,  selected  a  revision  commission, 
composed  of  twelve  Protestants  and  twelve  Catholics, 
with  a  Jew  as  secretary.  The  result  of  their  balanced 
labours  was  a  constitution  that  realised  in  the  highest 
degree  the  best  principles  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. It  guaranteed  individual  liberty,  inviolability 
of  the  domicile,  freedom  of  worship,  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petition,  the  unconditional  eligi- 
bility of  all  citizens  for  public  offices,  and  the  equality 
of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers  of  deputies ; 
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the  upper  chamber  was  nominated  by  the  king,  whilst 
the  lower  house,  elected  for  three  years,  was  chosen 
by  the  provincial  councils.  Fifty-five  members  re- 
presented Holland,  and  an  equal  number  represented 
Belgium.  It  was  pleaded  that  this  parity  of  mem- 
bership was  unjust  to  the  Belgians,  who  under  it  had 
only  one  deputy  in  every  sixty-five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, whilst  the  Dutch  had  one  in  every  forty  thou- 
sand. The  two  chambers  were  known  collectively  as 
the  States-General,  and  although  they  could  submit 
any  project  to  the  king,  or  reject  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  him,  they  had  no  right  of  amendment. 
Their  liberty  of  discussion  was,  however,  uncontrolled. 
The  executive  consisted  of  the  king  and  a  cabinet, 
whose  members  were  chosen  by  the  sovereign  and 
were  responsible  to  him  alone.  It  was  finally  enacted 
that  the  States-General  should  sit  alternatively  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Brussels. 

This  revised  constitution  was  submitted  for  accept- 
ance to  the  States- General  of  Holland,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  an  assembly  of  Belgian  notables.  By 
the  former  it  v/as  unanimously  accepted ;  but  the 
latter  exhibited  no  such  eagerness.  The  clerics  and 
the  remnants  of  the  Statists  exerted  all  their  pressure 
to  resist  the  liberty  of  worship  ;  and  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  decision,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  ordered 
the  assembly  of  notables,  as  a  matter  of  religious 
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duty,  to  oppose  the  projected  constitution.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  agitation,  796  members  voted  against 
the  "  grondwet,"  whilst  only  527  were  in  favour  of  it. 
As  the  Convention  of  London  had  enjoined  freedom 
of  worship,  William  I.  felt  justified  in  ignoring  all 
hostile  votes  prompted  by  a  narrow  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism. Accordingly,  in  a  message  dated  the  24th 
August,  181 5,  he  declared  the  new  constitution  law. 
The  Catholic  bishops  were  furious,  and  from  that 
moment  they  never  relaxed  their  efforts,  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the 
Belgians  to  their  new  sovereign.  At  the  outset, 
however,  there  were  evidences  that  these  efforts  might 
end  in  failure.  The  Belgians  seemed  resigned  to 
their  new  organisation ;  and  when  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  descendant  of  William  the  Silent 
entered  Brussels  to  be  inaugurated  King  of  the  Pays- 
Bas,  his  visit  was  the  occasion  of  enthusiastic  rejoicing. 
The  general  good-humour  was  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  state  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  Brussels 
a.  few  days  later,  and  the  formal  betrothal  of  the 
Grand-duchess,  Anna  Paulowna,  to  the  brave  young 
Prince  of  Orange.  This  was  another  excuse  for 
popular  celebrations ;  and  in  a  burst  of  loyalty  the 
prince  was  presented  with  a  palace  at  Brussels  and 
the  park  of  Tervueren  as  a  token  of  the  Belgian 
gratitude  for   the   part   played  by  the   heir   to   the 
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throne  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  Thus,  con- 
sidering all  the  inherent  obstacles,  the  amalgamation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  was  initiated  under  unex- 
pectedly favourable  auspices. 

William  I.  was  a  serious  and  enlightened  sovereign, 
but  he  was  lacking  in  common  judgment,  and  obstin- 
ately disposed,  by  character  and  training,  to  consider 
the  Dutch  a  chosen  people.  Remembering  that  the 
population  of  Holland  was  less  by  over  a  million 
inhabitants  than  that  of  Belgium,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  king  would  avoid  doing  any- 
thing which  suggested  a  tyranny  of  the  minority  over 
the  majority.  William  I.  seems  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed by  any  such  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
no  opportunity  was  lost  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Belgians  that  they  were  a  conquered  people,  and  that 
the  Dutch  were  the  dominant  partner.  Certain  of  the 
king's  actions  partook  of  the  nature  of  gratuitous 
persecutions.  The  Bishop  of  Ghent,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  had  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a 
remonstrance  against  the  liberty  of  worship.  The 
Dutch  advisers  of  the  king  had  not  forgotten  this 
resistance ;  and  more  than  two  years  after  M.  de 
Broglie's  offence,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Assize 
Court  of  Brussels.  He  failed  to  appear,  declining  to 
recognise  temporal  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  affairs. 
Accordingly  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  and 
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the  sentence  was  nailed,  on  the  stake  of  infamy 
between  two  convicts,  by  the  common  executioner  in 
the  market-place  of  Ghent.  This  odious  and  im- 
politic act  of  revenge  still  further  aggravated  the 
hostility  of  the  priesthood. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  matters  of 
education  and  civilisation  the  Belgians  were  in  a 
condition  of  distinct  inferiority  when  compared  with 
their  northern  neighbours.  As  the  policy  of  William 
I.  was  to  make  knowledge  and  capacity  the  sole 
credentials  for  official  employment,  it  followed  that 
the  majority  of  civil  and  military  posts  were  accorded 
to  Hollanders.  This  was  doubtless,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  rational  and  just  system.  But  the  disparity  between 
the  number  of  officials  who  were  Dutch  by  birth  and 
that  of  those  who  were  Belgian,  was  out  of  all  equit- 
able proportion,  and  provoked  the  suspicion  that  the 
mere  fact  of  being  Belgian  was  the  real  disqualification, 
apart  from  all  question  of  fitness.  Out  of  28 
diplomats  accredited  to  foreign  countries  only  one 
was  of  Belgian  origin ;  of  32  lieutenant-generals,  six 
only  were  Southerners  ;  and  of  1452  infantry  officers, 
four-fifths  were  Dutch.  The  Belgians  were  not 
unnaturally  hurt  and  humiliated  by  this  state  of 
affairs.  Further,  the  principal  government  offices, 
such  as  the  Treasury,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the 
High  Court  of  Military  Law,  the  Government  Print- 
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ing  Office,  and  the  majority  of  the  administration 
departments,  were  permanently  located  in  Holland. 
When,  in  addition,  we  bear  in  mind  the  inequality  in 
the  national  representation,  and  that  three  and  a  half 
million  Belgians  were  accorded  in  the  States-General 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  the  same  number  of 
members  as  two  million  Dutchmen,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  Belgians  were  not  without  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  being  unfairly 
treated. 

The  national  debt  of  Holland  provided  further 
matter  for  complaint.  The  Belgians  were  called  upon 
to  contribute  more  than  an  equitable  proportion  of 
the  annual  interest  of  the  consolidated  debt.  Heavy 
taxes  upon  coffee,  sugar,  and  coal  were  successively 
levied  and  patiently  endured ;  but  two  other  taxes, 
Le  droit  d'abatage  and  Le  droit  de  mouture^  caused 
widespread  discontent  as  obnoxious  and  unjust.  The 
former  was  a  tax  levied  at  the  "  abattoirs  "  upon  each 
animal  slaughtered,  although  a  poll-tax  had  already 
been  paid  at  the  gates  of  each  city.  This  double 
imposition  sent  up  the  price  of  meat  almost  to  famine 
rates.  Le  droit  de  mouture^  or  mill -tax,  weighed  par- 
ticularly on  the  poorer  classes.  In  addition  to  the 
town  duties  levied  on  every  edible,  a  tax  was  collected 
at  the  mill  upon  all  the  grain  treated.  The  price  of  bread 
was  thereby  considerably  increased.     It  was  affirmed 
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that  these  two  taxes  were  specially  directed  against 
the  Belgians,  who  consumed  much  more  meat  and 
bread  than  the  Dutch,  who  were  great  potato  eaters. 
However  that  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  alleged  injustice  of  the  Royal 
Budgets  was  a  potent  factor  in  fomenting  the 
resentment  of  the  king's  southern  subjects. 

The  imprudent  partiality  of  William  I.  for  his 
chosen  people  was  frankly  exposed  in  his  preference 
for  the  Dutch  language.  In  a  composite  nation  the 
question  of  language  vies  with  that  of  religion  as  a 
fertile  source  of  trouble  and  tumult.  As  a  matter  oi 
fact,  there  was  no  very  great  difference  between  Flemish 
and  Dutch,  although,  tutored  by  adroit  politicians, 
the  Belgians  maintained  that  the  two  tongues  were 
distinct.  But  French  had  always  been  the  language 
used  by  the  great  families  of  the  country,  and  had 
spread  to  be  the  language  of  all  educated  Belgians. 
When,  therefore,  in  1822,  William  I.,  in  his  desire 
to  make  Dutch  the  official  tongue,  decreed  that  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  was  indispensable  in  all 
applicants  for  Government  employment,  there  was 
a  general  outburst  of  indignation,  from  even  the 
Flemings  themselves,  at  this  attempt  to  impose  the 
tongue  of  the  minority  upon  the  majority.  Unde- 
terred by  these  symptoms  of  disaffection,  the  king 
still  pursued  his  headstrong  course,  and  revived  in 
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the  Belgians  an  unfortunate  remembrance  of  Joseph 
II.  That  doctrinaire  emperor  had  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  institute  at  Louvain  a  general  seminary  for 
all  theological  students.  The  complete  failure  of  the 
effort  might  have  been  expected  to  act  as  a  warning 
to  William  I.  against  anything  suggesting  a  revival. 
The  king  was,  however,  too  obstinate  to  learn  from 
an  abler  man's  experience.  In  June,  1825,  he  es- 
tablished a  College  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  town 
of  Louvain,  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  students 
for  the  priesthood  to  attend  the  college  courses.  To 
compel  attendance  he  closed  all  the  existing  pre- 
liminary schools  and  colleges  destined  to  prepare 
students  for  ecclesiastical  functions.  These  high- 
handed measures  provoked  the  indignation  of  all 
Catholics,  and  generated  a  dangerous  feeling  of  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  the  whole  population.  Liberty 
of  education  is  a  corollary  of  liberty  of  worship,  and 
in  restricting  that,  William  I.  was  infringing  the 
Convention  of  London  and  endangering  the  very 
foundation  of  his  throne. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  narrow  spirit  that  per- 
vaded nearly  all  the  enactments  of  William  I.,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
union,  Belgium  reaped  many  substantial  advantages. 
The  reign  of  peace,  combined  with  the  new  markets, 
which  the  Dutch  colonies  provided,   revived  a  pro- 
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sperity  and  splendour  in  Belgium  that  recalled  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Charles  Quint.  The  ports  were  filled  with  busy 
shipping,  the  docks  encumbered  with  merchandise  for 
the  remotest  East;  Antwerp  rivalled  in  wealth  and 
population  the  sister  port  of  Amsterdam,  and  Ghent 
regarded  itself  as  the  Manchester  of  the  Pays-Bas. 
The  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  country  were 
intelligently  developed  under  the  encouragement  of 
the  king  himself;  and  new  industries  were  established 
with  fresh  facilities  of  communication  with  the 
Scheldt.  The  Phoenix  engineering  works  at  Ghent 
and  the  great  Cockerill  establishment  at  Seraing 
became  populous  centres  of  activity ;  and  the  famous 
glass-works  were  established  at  Val  Saint  Lambert. 
For  the  first  time  during  three  centuries  Belgium 
began  to  attract  an  influx  of  foreign  artisans  and 
financiers ;  and  in  every  direction  the  material  com- 
fort of  the  people  received  an  extraordinary  impetus. 
A  sure  sign  of  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  the  renascence  of  art  and  letters.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  Louis  David,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Paris  to  Brussels  upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
dry  bones  of  Flemish  painting  began  to  live  again, 
although  draped  in  a  classic  form  and  addicted  to  an 
affectation  for  pose  at  the  expense  of  colour.  In 
literature  alongside  an  awakening  of  Flemish  writers, 
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jealous  of  the  claims  of  their  own  tongue  against 
those  of  Dutch,  the  foundations  of  a  national  litera- 
ture were  laid  by  the  publicist  De  Potter,  whose 
patriotic  audacity  ultimately  entailed  his  banishment 
from  the  kingdom. 

But  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  seemed 
only  to  embolden  the  people  in  their  instancy  for 
political  equity  and  national  rights.  The  Catholics, 
exasperated  by  repeated  assaults  upon  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  had  never  ceased  to  agitate  against 
the  absolutism  of  the  monarchy.  Goaded  by  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  certain 
journalists,  including  J.  B.  Nothomb,  Charles  Rogier, 
and  De  Potter,  began  to  protest  vigorously  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Dutch.  In  1827,  common  cause  was 
made  between  the  Liberals,  as  represented  by  the 
enlightened  leaders  of  the  press,  and  the  Catholics ; 
and  a  programme  of  imperative  reforms  was  arranged. 
Ministerial  responsibility,  annual  budgets,  equitable 
national  representation,  liberty  of  education  and  the 
press,  abolition  of  the  language  test,  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  suppression  of  obnoxious  and  unfair  taxes 
formed  the  principal  items  of  that  programme. 
Petitions  were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  the  clergy  and  leading 
families,  jealous  of  the  power  and  presumption  of 
their  former  compeer,  the  Orange  Nassau  family, 
fobtercd  agitations  in  all  directions ;  and  the  Belgian 
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deputies  publicly  engaged   to   refuse   supplies   until 
grievances  were  redressed.     The  decennial  budget  of 
ways  and  means  was  accordingly  opposed  in   1829  ; 
and  the  king,  at  length  awakening  to  the  alarming 
state  of  affairs,  made  a  tardy  effort  to  repair  the  ill 
effect  of  his  previous  enactment  by  a  modified  and 
grudging  concession  of  refomis.     The  priests  were 
allowed  to  reopen  their  preliminary  schools,  although 
a  similar  privilege   was   withheld  from  the   secular 
institutions.     In  June,  1830,  he  also  declared  the  use 
of  the  Dutch  language  optional,  and  abolished  the 
mill-tax.     Probably  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
July  revolution   in   France,   when    Charles    X.   was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  the  Belgians  expressed 
their   dissatisfaction    with    those    half-hearted    con- 
cessions,  and    declared   their   determination    to    be 
content  with  nothing  short  of  complete  home-rule, 
the  administrative  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
Simultaneously,  riots  broke  out  at  Antwerp,  Li^ge, 
Verviers,  Louvain,  and  Bruges.     It  was  plain  that  the 
people  were  in  a   dangerous   condition   of  ferment, 
but  nobody  suspected  that  the  loyalty  of  Belgium 
was  beyond  recall.     Least  of  all  had  the  king  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disaffection  was  anything  more 
than  the  superficial  work  of  interested  agitators.     On 
the  loth  of  August  he  visited  Brussels  to  open  an 
exhibition  of  Belgian  products,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  citizens. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE  , 

During  the  fortnight  that  followed  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  William  I.  failed  to  realise  that  a 
liberal  scheme  of  reform  was  imperatively  needed  if 
the  forces  of  sedition  in  the  country  were  to  be 
effectively  mastered.  His  visit  to  Brussels  seems  to 
have  satisfied  the  proud  and  obstinate  monarch  that 
his  personal  popularity  would  ensure  a  loyal  allegiance 
to  an  obnoxious  and  unjust  administration.  The 
Belgians,  in  fact,  were  in  nowise  hostile  to  the  king, 
whose  efforts  to  promote  the  commercial  and  material 
prosperity  were  generally  recognised  ;  but  through- 
out the  whole  country  there  was  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  obtain  at  any  cost  a  revision  of  the  inequitable 
constitution.  The  fuel  had  been  industriously  laid 
in  the  leading  centres;  only  a  lighted  match  was 
required  to  provoke  a  widespread  conflagration.  The 
explosive  element  was  provided  at  an  operatic  per- 
formance   on    the   25th   of  August,    1830.      In   the 

subsidised  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  that 
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evening,  Auber's  "  La  Muette  de  Portici "  was  being 
interpreted  before  a  large  audience.  The  revolution- 
ary story  of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman,  Masaniello, 
harmonised  perfectly  with  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  the  capital.  Many  a  stirring  passage  in  the  opera 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  breasts  of  the 
audience,  and  a  local  application  was  given  to  the 
Italian  legend.  In  the  melody,  "  Le  roi  des  mers  ne 
t'^chappera  pas,"  an  allusion  was  found  to  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  the  refrain  was  punctuated  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm.  The  famous  duet,  beginning 
"  Mieux  vaut  mourir  que  rester  miserable ! "  was 
vociferously  acclaimed  ;  and  when,  in  the  third  act, 
"  Masaniello,"  a  part  played  with  great  fervour  by  a 
Belgian  artist,  called  the  whole  company  to  prayer, 
the  audience  were  so  excited  that  they  could  hardly 
restrain  themselves  from  taking  part  in  the  patriotic 
invocation.  Lastly,  when  the  tribune,  rushing  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  declaimed  the  aria  : 

"  Courons  k  la  vengeance  1 
Des  armes,  des  flambeaux  ! 
Et  que  notre  vaillance, 

Mette  un  terme  ^  nos  maux  ! " 

the  emotion  of  the  public  was  carried  beyond  control. 
Rushing  tumultuously  from  their  seats  and  shouting 
the  inebriating  refrain,  they  poured  into  the  streets. 
The  crowd  assembled  in  the  caf<6s  of  the  Place  de  la 
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Monnaie,  caught  the  panic,  and  raising  the  cry  "  to 
arms  !  "  rushed  off  to  the  dwellings  of  the  obnoxious 
Government  agents,  whose  houses  were  forthwith 
devoted  to  pillage.  The  Braban9on  revolution  had 
begun.  For  two  days  the  capital  was  the  theatre  of 
continual  riot  and  disorder.  On  the  28th,  the  ancient 
colours  of  Brabant  were  displayed  everywhere,  and  a 
congress  of  leading  men  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
devise  the  means  of  a  settlement.  A  petition  was 
there  drawn  up,  praying  the  king  to  summon  immedi- 
ately the  States-General,  with  a  view  of  reconstructing 
the  union  of  the  two  countries. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  William  I. 
could  then  have  been  persuaded  to  grant  a  separate 
parliament  and;  distinct  administration  to  Belgium, 
the  revolution  would  have  ceased,  and  the  Belgians 
acknowledged  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Nassau.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September 
there  was  no  settled  intention  of  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  under  another  ruler.  On  the 
1st  of  that  month  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  en- 
camped with  a  considerable  force  at  Vilvorde,  entered 
Brussels  accompanied  only  by  his  aides-de-camp. 
The  streets  were  protected  by  barricades,  but  the 
troops  of  the  capital  respectfully,  if  coldly,  received 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  Only  here  and  there  did  the 
multitude  exhibit  any  ill-will.     The  prince  remained 
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at  the  palace,  where  delegates  from  the  Congress 
held  several  conferences  with  him.  Two  days  later 
he  departed,  promising  to  convey  to  his  father  the 
united  wish  of  the  people  for  the  complete  adminis- 
trative separation  of  the  two  countries,  whose  only 
bond  of  union  should  be  the  reigning  family.  The 
prince  took  with  him  the  troops  which  had  been 
encamped  outside  the  capital. 

William  I.  relented  so  far  as  to  promise  a  larger 
measure  of  reform  than  he  had  hitherto  conceded,  and 
a  modification  of  the  "  grondwet "  if,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  demand  it.  These  promises  were  too  vague 
and  tardy  to  have  any  great  tranquillising  effect  upon 
the  excited  Belgians.  At  any  rate,  whatever  good 
they  might  by  chance  have  wrought  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  king's  speech  when  opening  the 
States-General  at  the  Hague  on  the  1 3th  of  September. 
He  then  frankly  confessed  his  determination  to  yield 
to  no  spirit  of  party,  nor  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
collective  people  to  any  display  of  force.  As  an 
earnest  of  this  policy  he  despatched  his  son,  Prince 
Frederick,  with  1 5,000  men  to  restore  order  and  allegi- 
ance in  Brussels.  In  other  words,  civil  war  was  de- 
clared between  Holland  and  Belgium,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  every  important 
town  in  Belgium  was  prepared  to  resist  force  by  force. 
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Ghent  and  Antwerp  only  hesitated  because  their 
commercial  interests  dictated  the  policy  of  conciliat- 
ing the  Dutch.  Thus,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  difficult  to  absolve  William  I.  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  Belgian  war  of  independence. 
His  partial  legislation  predisposed  the  people  for 
revolt ;  his  virtual  declaration  of  war  justified  their 
resistance. 

During  the  nights  of  the  2ist  and  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber the  Bruxellois  prepared  to  resist  the  enemy, 
whose  approach  had  been  signalled.  Early  in  the 
dawn  of  the  23rd  the  Hollanders  attempted  to  force 
an  entrance.  At  the  Laeken  Gate  they  were  re- 
pulsed, but  by  the  Scaerbeeck  and  Louvain  Gates  the 
prince  drove  back  the  defenders,  and  reached  the 
Pare  Royale,  where  a  furious  band  of  citizens  suc- 
cessfully opposed  his  advance.  During  the  night  a 
numerous  influx  of  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  arrived  to  reinforce  the  Bruxellois.  Conse- 
quently next  morning,  when  the  fight  was  resumed, 
the  opposing  forces  were  on  more  equal  terms.  The 
struggle  was  waged  all  that  day  with  ferocious  stub- 
bornness on  both  sides,  but  the  Dutch  failed  to  increase 
their  advantage.  Prince  Frederick  seems  to  have 
displayed  a  monstrous  incapacity,  and  neglected  more 
than  one  opportunity  which  the  negligent  volunteers 
afforded   him.     It   appears  hardly  credible,  but  the 
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positions  which  had  been  successfully  defended  during 
the  day  were  left  without  even  a  sentinel  during  the 
night.  Fortunately  the  Dutch,  with  the  most  humane 
considerations  for  the  fatigued  defenders,  never  at- 
tempted a  night  surprise.  During  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  25  th  and  26th,  the  Place  Royale  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  struggle,  although  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bombard  from  the  heights  the  centre  of 
the  city.  More  than  once,  under  a  hail  of  bullets 
fibm  the  square  and  the  surrounding  houses,  the 
Dutch  troops  endeavoured  to  carry  the  Place  Royale 
with  a  rush.  Each  time  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
with  heavy  losses.  The  intrepidity  of  the  defenders 
was  augmented  by  symptoms  of  wavering  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  soldiers.  Yet  when  the  fighting 
ceased  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  no  leader 
of  the  Bruxellois  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  victory  was  within  reach.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
won,  for  under  cover  of  the  dark,  Prince  Frederick, 
dismayed  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  rebels  during 
four  days,  had  retreated  towards  Malines.  The  Bel- 
gians had  consummated  their  deliverance  at  the  cost 
of  six  hundred  killed,  and  twice  that  number 
wounded. 

Whilst  the  struggle  was  in  progress  a  revolutionary 
committee  had  been  formed.  The  members  who 
composed  this  were  the  Baron  Emmanuel  d'Hoogh- 
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vorst,  Charles  Rogier,  and  M.  de  Jolly.  As  soon  as 
the  Dutch  had  retreated,  this  triumvirate  converted 
themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  by  adding 
to  their  number  Count  Felix  de  M^rode  and  M.M. 
Gendebien,  Van  de  Weyer,  Vanderlinden,  Nicolay, 
De  Coppin,  and  De  Potter.  The  authority  of  the 
Provisional  Government  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Belgium,  except  Antwerp,  Maestricht,  and 
Luxemboui;g.  Its  first  duty  was  to  summon  a 
National  Congress  to  confirm  the  insurrectional  move- 
ment, and  to  formulate  a  new  Belgian  constitution. 
This  national  congress,  composed  of  two  hundred 
members  elected  on  broad  democratic  principles, 
met  in  October,  and  decided  that  the  new  kingdom 
should  be  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  an  heredi- 
tary head.  Having  solemnly  declared  the  family  of 
Orange  Nassau  ineligible,  the  members,  by  a  narrow 
majority,  decided  to  offer  the  crown  of  Belgium  to 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
French  king,  however,  declined  to  sanction  his  son's 
assumption  of  the  new  throne ;  and  the  members  of 
the  congress  were  obliged  to  nominate  a  Regency 
under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Surlet  de  Chokier. 

Meanwhile,  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  had  assembled 
in  London  to  control  the  relations  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.    A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  first  arranged. 
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and  on  the  20th  December,  1830,  this  conference 
declared  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  Pays-Bas,  and  thereupon  set  about  framing  a 
treaty  that  would  guarantee  the  independence  of 
Belgium  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  It  soon  became  clear  that  until  the  people 
of  Belgium  had  settled  upon  a  king,  no  satisfactory 
issue  could  be  reached  by  the  London  conference. 
Among  the  royal  princes  likely  to  command  the 
suffrages  of  the  new  nation,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  promised  to  be  the  most  acceptable;  and 
after  he  had  consented  to  be  nominated,  he  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority  first  King  of  the  Belgians 
by  the  National  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  June,  183 1. 

On  the  17th  of  July  he  entered  Belgium,  and  as  he 
passed  through  Furnes,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Ghent 
he  was  enthusiastically  acclaimed.  He  entered 
Brussels  on  the  21st,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  and  notable  assemblage  of  Belgian  repre- 
sentatives, took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  to  maintain  its  national  in- 
dependence, and  protect  its  territorial  integrity.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  took  place  on  the  historic  sc'ene 
of  the  nation's  victory — the  Place  Royale. 

The  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  were  still 
engaged  in  formulating  a  workable  treaty,  when 
William  I.,  in  violation  of  the  armistice,  crossed  the 
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frontier  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Leopold 
I.,  who  was  on  his  road  to  Namur,  in  the  middle  of  a 
state  tour  through  the  provinces,  received  the  news 
of  the  invasion  concurrently  with  that  of  the  capture 
of  Turnhout.  The  position  of  Belgium  was  critical. 
The  incapacity  of  Prince  Frederick  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  victory  of  the  Belgians  in  the  war  of 
independence ;  and  William  I.  had,  moreover,  warily 
chosen  the  moment  for  renewing  the  war  when  the 
Belgian  military  forces  were  in  a  most  disordered 
condition.  Irregular  bands  of  men  were,  however, 
hurried  north  to  meet  the  invader,  while  the  Govern- 
ment sought  an  auxiliary  army  from  France,  and 
appealed  for  intervention  to  the  other  Great  Powers 
that  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  Belgium.  The  French  Cabinet  arranged  to 
despatch  a  force  of  50,000  men,  and  warned  the 
Dutch  commander  at  Antwerp  that  an  attack  upon 
that  town  would  be  construed  as  an  attack  upon 
France.  This  application  for  foreign  help  wounded 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Belgians,  not  unnaturally 
apt  to  exaggerate  their  own  prowess  in  the  four  days' 
struggle  against  Holland.  Leopold  was  consequently 
obliged  to  request  Louis  Philippe  to  withhold  his 
generous  aid  until  its  need  should  be  clearly 
demonstrated. 

William    L   decided    to    ignore    the   menaces    of 
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France,   in    the    hope,  doubtless   that    the    thorny 
question  of  Belgium  would  as  usual  create  a  cleavage 
among  the  Great  Powers.     Accordingly,  under   the 
personal   command    of   the   Prince   o/  Orange,   the 
Dutch  invaded  Belgium  on  the  2nd  of  August.     The 
presence  of  King  Leopold  at  the  front  aroused  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  ;  but  the  southern  forces  were 
repeatedly  worsted,  and  the  Belgian  soldiers  retreated 
in  great  disorder  as  far  as  Louvain.     Here  the  hope- 
less disorganisation  of  Leopold's  army  was  so  obvious 
that    the   French    representative.   General    Belliard, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  summoning  immediate 
help  from  France.     Confirmed  later  by  King  Leopold, 
this   appeal    met  with   a    ready   response.     Before, 
however,  this    support    arrived,   the   Belgians   were 
sorely  pressed  to  block  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
Hollanders  to  Brussels.     Louvain  had  been  evacuated, 
and   Leopold    had   withdrawn   in   the    direction   of 
Malines,  before  the  French  army,  accompanied  by 
Louis  Philippe's  sons,  the  Dukes  d'Orleans  and  De 
Nemours,  came    in    sight    of   the   Dutch  outposts. 
Recognising  his  manifest  inferiority,  and  the  reckless- 
ness of  provoking  a  war  with  France,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  consented  to  recross  the  frontier  of  Holland 
whither  he  was  escorted  by  the  P'rench  troops. 

Thus,  after  a  brief  campaign  of  ten  days,  the  King 
of  Holland  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  intervention 
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of  France,  to  forego  an  inevitable  triumph  over  the 
rebellious  Belgians.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
Brussels  from  the  victorious  Dutch  troops  had  not 
Marshal  Gerard  opportunely  arrived  with  the  French 
army.  In  these  circumstances  William  I.  felt  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  that  the  independence  of  Belgium 
had  been  won  by  a  fluke,  and  that  if  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  restore  peace  and  order  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Pays-Bas,  he  should  at  least 
be  liberally  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  territory,  the 
expense  of  the  war,  and  the  humiliation  that  had  been 
forced  upon  him.  Any  treaty  of  peace  should  be 
based,  not  on  the  assumption  that  the  Belgians  had 
won  their  independence,  but  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
merely  proved  themselves  ungovernable.  The  con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers,  which  met  in  London  to 
regulate  the  relation  between  Hplland  and  Belgium, 
was  certainly  disposed  to  consider  favourably  the 
pretensions  of  King  William.  Of  the  five  powers 
represented,  France  alone  evinced  any  decided  bias 
towards  the  aspirations  of  Belgium.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  delegates' 
deliberations  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  Cabinet  of 
King  Leopold.  These  expectations  were  fully  real- 
ised. The  Treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles  de- 
prived Belgium  of  half  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg, 
awarded  to  Holland  an  annual  payment  of  ;6^400,ooo 
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sterling  as  Belgium's  proportion  of  the  interest  on  the 
consolidated  debt  of  the  two  countries,  and  imposed 
a  toll  upon  all  shipping  that  passed  Flushing.  This 
was  a  heavy  handicap  upon  the  port  of  Antwerp,  but 
as  the  treaty  was  declared  to  be  "  final  and  irrevoc- 
able," the  only  alternative  to  its  acceptance  was  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  without  any  auxiliary  support. 
Accordingly,  after  a  stormy  session,  the  Belgian 
Chambers,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1831, 
adopted  the  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  Belgium, 
England,  and  France  before  the  middle  of  December. 
William  I.,  with  the  traditional  fault  of  the  Dutch 
in  "  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much,"  declined 
to  accept  the  treaty  as,  in  the  circumstances,  an 
equitable  arrangement.  The  advice  of  friendly 
Powers  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  state  of  tension 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  prolonged,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both  nations,  over  many  months, 
owing  to  the  indomitable  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch 
king.  Direct  negotiations  between  Brussels  and  the 
Hague  proved  abortive.  William  I.  declined  not  only 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  London  conference,  but 
also  to  evacuate  certain  Belgian  strongholds,  of  which 
Antwerp  was  the  chief  Finally,  after  ten  months' 
useless  negotiation,  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Lord 
Palmerston  agreed  to  adopt  coercive  measures ;  and 
Holland  was  called  upon  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  the 
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Twenty-four  Articles,  and  to  evacuate  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  before  the  isth  of  November,  1832. 
Encouraged  by  the  opposition  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  to  this  course,  William  I.  refused  to  yield. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  November,  a  British 
fleet  blockaded  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  a  French 
army,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  laid  siege  to  Antwerp. 
The  Belgian  troops  were  restricted  to  the  role  of 
spectators.  In  three  weeks  General  Chass6  capitulated, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance ;  the  forces  of  King 
Leopold  occupied  Antwerp ;  and  the  French  army, 
its  mission  accomplished,  withdrew  across  the  border. 
William  I.  still  refused  to  ratify  the  previous  treaty, 
but  consented  to  a  workable  provisional  understand- 
ing between  Holland  and  Belgium,  until  a  definite  and 
an  acceptable  convention  should  be  substituted.  At 
length  the  Government  of  King  Leopold  was  freed 
from  the  nightmare  of  imminent  hostilities,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM 

By  birth   a  German,  by  adoption  an  Englishman, 

Leopold    I.,    in    August,    1832,    placed    himself    in 

sympathy  with  the  French  by  marrying  the  Princess 

Louise  Marie  d'Orleans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  thus  assured  for  himself 

the  friendly  consideration  of  his  three  most  powerful 

neighbours.     He  also  speedily  succeeded  in  evoking 

the  affections  of  his  subjects.     During  the  brief  and 

unfortunate  campaign  of  183 1,  he  had  compelled  the 

admiration  of  the  Belgians  by  the  manner  in  which 

he  exposed  himself  in  defence  of  the  country.     "  The 

King,"  wrote  General  Belliard  to  his  sovereign,  Louis 

Philippe,    "  has    exhibited    a    more    than    ordinary 

courage  and  composure  under  fire.     More  than  once 

he  has  done  the  duty  of  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  two 

days  ago  he  repeatedly  ran  the  risk  of  being  killed. 

Without    his    judgment   and   presence   the   Belgian 

army  would  have  been  annihilated,  and  the  House  of 

Nassau  again  imposed  upon   Belgium."      Thus,  al- 
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though  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  being 
saved  by  foreign  troops,  the  Belgians  did  not  visit 
the  responsibility  for  their  defeat  upon  their  king. 
On  the  contrary,  the  return  of  Leopold  to  Brussels 
was  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  enthusiastic  loyalty. 
Through  the  troublous  and  exasperating  negotiations 
with  Holland,  the  king  continued  to  inspire  that 
loyalty  ;  and  even  during  the  bitter  strife  of  parties 
that  followed  the  emancipation  of  the  country,  his 
dignity  and  impartiality  won  for  him  the  respect  of 
all  factions. 

Leopold  I.  was  by  no  means  a  great  man  or 
even  a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  He  was  a  high- 
minded  prince  of  sound  common-sense,  who  industri- 
ously attempted  to  rule  as  the  constitutional  monarch 
of  an  emancipated  but  a  scarcely  united  people  ;  and 
a  survey  of  his  thirty-five  years'  reign  justifies  the 
opinion  that  by  dint  of  considerable  tact  and 
patience  he  succeeded  well  in  a  difficult  and  delicate 
work. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  union  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  Catholics  constituted  the  dangerous 
feature  of  the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  William  I. 
As  long  as  the  principles  of  that  alliance  were 
respected,  the  task  of  governing  the  new  kingdom  of 
Belgium  was  comparatively  easy.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  the   first  decade   of  King 
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Leopold's  reign,  those  two  great  parties  in  the  State 
loyally  observed  the  pact  made  in  a  moment  of 
common  danger.  But  during  that  period  the 
Belgians  were  never  really  relieved  from  the  appre- 
hension of  renewed  hostilities.  William  I.  had 
obstinately  declined  to  accept  the  Convention  of 
London,  and  although  he  had  been  driven  from 
Antwerp,  the  Belgian  troops  retained  possession  of 
Limbourg  and  Luxembourg  on  the  plea  that  Holland 
had  failed  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  Belgium  had  come  to  regard  those  two 
provinces  as  entirely  hers,  when  suddenly  William  I., 
hard  pushed  for  money,  consented  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles.  The  decision 
that  half  of  Limbourg  and  of  Luxembourg  would 
thereby  pass  into  the  possession  of  Holland  came 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  upon  the  Belgians.  Offers 
were  made  to  purchase  the  provinces,  but  the  Great 
Powers  insisted  upon  the  unconditional  acceptance 
of  the  original  treaty.  The  only  option  was  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Brussels  only  voted  the  acceptance  by  a 
majority  of  sixteen  representatives.  The  19th  of 
April,  1839,  accordingly^  the  emancipation  of  Belgium 
and  the  reconciliation  with  Holland  was  finally 
achieved  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in 
London. 
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Since  1834  a  composite  Cabinet  under  M.  de 
Theux  had  governed  the  country  with  tolerable 
success.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  fear  of  war 
with  the  Dutch  removed,  than  a  cleavage  between 
the  Liberals  and  Catholics  revealed  itself  The 
Ministry,  already  unpopular  by  its  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  became  the  object  of  Catholic 
machinations,  and  was  driven  from  office  early  in 
1840.  Thereby  the  alliance  between  the  two  parties 
was  definitely  dissolved,  and  the  new  Cabinet  was 
drawn  entirely  from  the  Liberal  ranks.  Its  existence 
was,  however,  ephemeral,  owing  to  a  hostile  Address 
to  the  throne  from  the  members  of  the  Senate,  a 
body  largely  Catholic  in  composition.  During  the 
next  four  years,  in  consequence,  a  return  was  ma^e 
to  the  principle  of  Unionist  Cabinets,  under  the 
premiership  of  those  political  veterans,  MM.  J.  B. 
Nothomb  and  Silvain  Van  de  Weyer.  In  1846 
M.  Van  de  Weyer's  Ministry  fell  before  the  attacks 
of  the  Right,  and  M.  Paul  Devaux  thereupon  pro- 
nounced the  final  rupture  between  the  two  parties. 
"  The  union  between  the  Liberals  and  Catholics," 
said  he,  "  is  dead  ;  it  belongs  to  history,  but  has 
disappeared  from  the  pale  of  practical  politics." 
For  the  next  twelve  months  the  king's  advisers  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  leaders  devoted  all  their 
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energies  towards   the  reorganisation  of  their  party 
and   the   settlement    of    a    definite    programme    of 
reforms.     This  was   formulated   and   accepted   at  a 
national  congress  of  the  Liberal  delegates  held  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels,  on  the  14th  of  June.     Louis 
Philippe  had  been  so  alarmed  by  the  political  agita- 
tion in  Belgium,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Liberal 
congress  in  the  capital,  that  on  the  14th  of  May  he 
warned  King  Leopold  against  permitting  the  congress. 
"  It  reminds  me,"  wrote  the  French  king,  •*  of  nothing 
less  than  the  Commune  of  Paris  in  1792  dictating 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  National  Convention 
at  the  Tuileries."     Louis  was  needlessly  alarmed,  for 
the  Liberal  congress,  presided  over  by  the  President 
of  the  Court  de  Cassation,  M.  de  Facqz,  proved  a 
most   law-abiding  body,  and,  having   drawn   up  a 
programme  of  the  party,  was  quite  content  to  appeal 
to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  electors.    The  result 
justified  this  confidence.     The  Catholic  Cabinet  was 
overturned,  and  the  Liberals  came  back  with  a  pre- 
ponderating majority.     On  the  12th  August,  1847, 
the  king  handed  the  seals  of  office  to  M.  Charles 
Rogier,  whose  Cabinet  for  the  next  five  years  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  Belgium. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  the  man  of  highest  distinction  has  been, 
without  question,  Charles  Rogier.    When  the  rebellion 
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broke  out  against  Dutch  rule  he  was  the  commandant 
of  a  band  of  Li^geois  volunteers  who  had  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Bruxellois  ;  and  during  the   four  days' 
fight  he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  administrative 
commission  that  controlled  the  defence  of  the  city. 
As  soon   as   Prince  Frederick  withdrew,  this   com- 
mission   of    three    men    converted    itself    into    the 
Provisional  Government   by  the   addition    of  other 
members,  and  Charles  Rogier,  assisted  by  MM.  de 
Potter  and  Van  de  Weyer,  formed   the   executive 
committee   of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Bel- 
gium.    Upon  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  he 
became  civil  governor  of  Antwerp,  the  interests  of 
which  city  occupied  a  position  in  his  affections  only 
second  to  that  of  Belgium  itself.     As  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  he  shared  the  responsibility  of  inviting  the 
French   troops  to   cross  the   border  and   expel  the 
Dutch  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.     But  his  tenure 
of  office   at  that   period   was   signalled   by  a   most 
enterprising,  not  to  say  daring,  innovation,  which  has 
had  more  part  in  making  Belgium  the  populous  and 
prosperous  country  it  is  than  any  other  act  since  the 
war  of  independence.     Railways  had  already  been 
constructed   in    England,  but  the    nations    of   the 
continent  viewed   the    new    notion   with    disfavour 
when,  in   1833,  Charles  Rogier,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  formally  submitted  to  the  chamber  a  pro* 
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position  for  the  creation  of  lines  that  would  embrace 
all  the  principal  centres  of  the  kingdom.  The  project 
was  passionately  opposed  as  insane  and  impracticable 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  zealously 
advocated  through  several  sittings  by  the  Minister 
and  his  intrepid  supporters.  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  ist  of  May  in  the  following  year  that  King 
Leopold  sanctioned  the  law  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Government  railways 
that  would  place  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Brussels  in 
direct  communication  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  The  section  between  Brussels  and 
Malines  was  opened  for  traffic  twelve  months  later. 
The  father  of  the  scheme  was  no  longer  in  office,  but 
Charles  Rogier*s  patriotic  initiative  received  a  well- 
merited  tribute  some  few  years  later  when  his 
political  opponent,  M.  J.  B.  Nothomb,  declared  that 
'*  the  man  who  counter-signed  the  decree  of  the  ist  of 
May,  1834,  has  no  cause  to  envy  anybody  in  this 
world."  M.  Thiers,  however,  affirmed  that  the  rail- 
way was  a  silly  invention  without  any  future ;  and 
that  France  would  never  construct  five  kilometres  a 
year! 

On  the  eve  of  his  resignation  Charles  Rogier 
introduced  a  bill  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
Owing  however,  to  internal  dissension,  the  Cabinet 
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resigned  before  that  measure  could  be  debated, 
although  its  principles  were  developed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding ministry ;  and  M.  Rogier  returned  to  his 
post  as  civil  governor  of  Antwerp.  There  he  re- 
mained during  the  long  administration  of  M.  de 
Theux;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  first  Liberal 
Cabinet  in  1840,  Charles  Rogier  assumed  the  port- 
folios of  public  works  and  education.  This  transi- 
tional ministry,  after  a  stormy  and  precarious  life  of 
twelve  months,  yielded  before  the  Catholic  agitation  ; 
but  when,  in  1845  and  1846,  the  king  sent  for  him  to 
construct  a  cabinet,  M.  Rogier,  while  desirous  of 
forming  a  homogeneous  administration,  would  not 
entertain  any  proposal  for  a  Unionist  Cabinet.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  national  Liberal  congress  had 
recognised  the  party,  and  the  constituents  had  ac- 
cepted its  programme,  Charles  Rogier,  as  leader  of 
the  constitutional  Liberals,  found  himself  in  a  very 
strong  position.  His  supporters  gave  him  a  good 
majority  in  the  chamber ;  and  in  accepting  office  for 
the  third  time,  that  ardent  patriot  felt  assured  of  a 
long  lease  of  power,  and  found  a  splendid  field  for 
the  display  of  his  rare  devotion  and  political  genius. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  formed  the 
primary  plank  in  the  party  programme,  whilst  re- 
spect for  all  creeds  and  tolerance  for  all  ministers, 
acting  within  the  range  of  their  religious  duties,  was 
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promised.  The  ministry's  first  attention,  however, 
was  claimed  by  the  moral  and  material  decadence 
of  parts  of  the  country,  especially  Flanders,  which 
threatened,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  linen 
trade,  to  become  a  second  Ireland.  In  this  task  of 
regeneration  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  associ- 
ated with  him  a  deputy  who  had  attracted  consider- 
able attention  by  his  political  assiduity  and  oratorical 
gifts.  M.  Fr^re-Orban,  a  member  of  the  Li^ge  bar, 
had  been  returned  during  the  previous  session, 
and  in  the  Rogier  Cabinet  held  the  portfolio  of 
public  works.  In  1848  another  revolution  in  France 
caused  a  tremor  of  republicanism  to  be  felt  in 
Belgium ;  but  that  was  completely  mastered  when  a 
troop  of  French  insurgents  were  ruthlessly  dispersed 
at  Risquons-Tout  while  attempting  to  enter  Belgium. 
That  apprehension  removed,  the  Government  in 
rapid  succession  passed  a  series  of  enactments  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  establishing  the  civic  guard, 
and  abolishing  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  as 
well  as  periodical  literature.  In  1850  the  Cabinet 
instituted  the  National  Bank  to  take  the  place  of 
two  rival  financial  institutions  that  had  previously 
existed ;  established  shortly  afterwards  a  State 
Savings  Bank,  and  initiated  an  electric  telegraph 
service  under  State  control.  Throughout  the  various 
phases  of  the   French   crisis,   the   Belgian   Cabinet 
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observed  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality.  The  re- 
storation of  the  Empire  excited  a  certain  apprehension 
lest  the  Napoleonic  ambition  should  again  cast  covet- 
ous eyes  upon  Belgium.  But  this  fear  was  dissipated 
by  the  express  declaration  of  amity  which  Louis 
Napoleon  made  on  New  Year's  Day,  1852.  Confidence 
in  the  Rogier  Cabinet  had,  however,  been  disturbed 
by  the  events  in  France,  and  successively  both  M. 
Rogier  and  M.  Fr^re-Orban  found  themselves  obliged 
to  relinquish  office.  Finally,  in  1855,  ^  Catholic 
ministry  displaced  the  successors  of  M.M.  Rogier  and 
Fr^re-Orban. 

Like  the  Bourbons  in  France,  the  Catholics  in 
Belgium  had  come  back,  having  forgotten  nothing 
and  having  learnt  nothing.  The  Cabinet  itself,  under 
the  premiership  of  M.  Decker,  was  disposed  to  adopt 
a  moderate  and  progressive  policy,  but  a  vigorous 
reaction  had  set  in  among  the  religious  leaders,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  to 
upset  the  educational  system  established  since  the 
declaration  of  independence.  A  measure,  known  as 
the  law  of  the  convents,  was  thrust  upon  the  ministry. 
This  bill  assured  to  any  religious  foundation  an 
independence  of  all  civil  administration,  and  revived 
all  the  privileges  and  abuses  of  mortmain.  Its  first 
reading  was  the  signal  for  riotous  outbreaks  in  the 
principal  centres  of  the  country,  and  even  the  com- 
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munal  councils  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Louvain, 
Bruges,  Mons,  and  Li6ge  petitioned  against  the 
retrogressive  project.  In  the  face  of  such  a  general 
manifestation  of  hostility,  the  Cabinet  withdrew  the 
measure  ;  but  so  unpopular  had  the  Catholic  party 
become  that,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  country,  the 
Liberals  were  returned  to  power.  In  1857,  M.M. 
Rogier  and  Fr^re-Orban  initiated  an  important 
Liberal  regime  that  endured  for  thirteen  years.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  appropriately 
followed  close  upon  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the 
celebration  of  the  first  King  of  the  Belgian's  jubilee 
reign  of  twenty-five  years. 

Antwerp  occupied  a  place  of  capital  importance  in 
the  programme  of  M.  Rogier's  new  Cabinet.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Napoleon  had  diagnosed  the 
military  value  of  the  commercial  capital  both  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  England  and  as  a  national 
bulwark  and  place  of  retreat  that  could  be  rendered 
practically  impregnable.  The  plan  of  Bonaparte  was 
in  great  measure  realised  under  the  auspices  of 
Charles  Rogier.  The  notion  of  fortifying  the  city  on 
the  Scheldt  as  a  menace  to  England,  was,  of  course, 
abandoned  ;  but  the  idea  of  erecting  Antwerp  into  a 
splendid  fortress  that  could,  in  case  of  need,  afford 
shelter  to  the  whole  Belgian  army  and  the  dynasty 
was  fulfilled.     Oddly  enough,  the  project  was  bitterly 
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opposed  by  the  deputies  of  the  city  itself ;  but  as  the 
Ministry,  supported  by  the  king,  stoutly  defended  the 
measure  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Antwerp,  it  was  ultimately  adopted  by  both 
Houses.  The  work  begun  then  has  been  steadily 
pursued,  until  Antwerp  is  to-day  one  of  the  best 
endowed  strongholds  in  Europe.  Following  up  this 
initial  success  of  the  Cabinet,  M.  Frere-Orban,  who 
held  the  portfolio  of  finance,  abolished  the  octroi 
duties  through  the  communes  of  Belgium.  The 
octrois  are  the  vexatious  taxes  which  in  the  majority 
of  Continental  cities  are  levied  at  the  gates  on  all 
merchandise  and  comestibles  entering  the  town. 
Their  abolition,  in  which  Belgium  set  an  example 
only  too  rarely  followed  by  other  countries,  im- 
mediately cheapened  all  species  of  provisions,  and 
explains  why  living  in  Brussels  is  so  much  more 
economical  than  in  any  other  Continental  capital. 

The  most  important  reform,  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  accomplished  while  the  Liberals  held  office, 
was  the  fruit  of  Charles  Rogier's  diplomacy  and 
perseverance.  The  navigation  dues,  collected  by 
Holland  on  ships  visiting  Antwerp,  had  cost  the 
Belgian  Treasury,  since  1839,  over  ;£"  1,120,000  sterling. 
Rogier  determined  to  free  the  country  from  this 
terrible  financial  burden.  The  moment  seemed 
propitious,  for  the  relations  between  Holland   and 
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Belgium  has  assumed  a  most  cordial  aspect :  in 
October,  1861,  William  III.  paid  a  formal  visit  to 
Li^ge,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  King  Leopold. 
Still,  it  was  most  improbable  that  the  Dutch  would 
forego  this  right  of  taxing  all  shipping  that  used  the 
Scheldt,  except  at  a  pretty  stiff  price.  Rogier, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  Powers  whose  mercantile 
marine  was  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the 
great  waterway  should,  by  payment  of  a  substantial 
sum,  compensate  Holland  for  the  loss  of  water  dues. 
Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  to  pay  the  Dutch 
;f  1,440,000  cash.  Of  that  amount  Belgium  agreed  to 
pay  one-third,  whilst  the  residue  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  other  Powers  whose  merchant  vessels  frequented 
the  port  of  Antwerp,  the  basis  of  contribution  being 
the  proportion  of  traffic  in  each  case.  On  these 
terms  a  general  treaty,  embracing  the  several  Powers, 
was  concluded  in  1863;  and  at  length  the  shackles, 
which  for  over  a  century  had  hindered  the  free 
commercial  expansion  of  Belgium,  were  entirely 
knocked  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the 
country,  the  Liberal's  tenure  of  power  was  challenged 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  ;  but  as  the  conditions 
precedent  made  by  the  Catholics  proved  unacceptable 
to  the  head  of  the  State,  the  Liberals  were  retained 
The  electors  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  the  royal 
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judgment,  and  the  Rogier-Fr^re  combination  was 
thus  destined  to  survive  the  reign.  For  some  time 
the  health  of  King  Leopold  had  been  the  cause  of 
general  anxiety.  His  life  was  almost  despaired  of 
in  1862,  and  although  he  falsified  all  fears  by  an 
unexpected  recovery,  his  career  was  prolonged  only 
for  three  years.  On  the  loth  of  December,  1865, 
Leopold  L  died  at  the  Palace  of  Laeken,  and  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  succeeded  him  as  Leopold  IL 
The  new  king,  who  had  been  carefully  trained  for  his 
high  station,  and  whose  mind  had  been  widened  by 
extensive  travel,  was  thirty  years  old  at  his  accession, 
and  was  the  first  king  born  in  Belgium  since  Charles 
V.  The  confidence  that  the  father  had  reposed  in 
the  Liberal  party  was  endorsed  by  the  son,  but 
symptoms  of  cleavage  were  manifesting  themselves 
inside  the  Cabinet  itself  Once  more  the  education 
question,  complicated  by  the  religious  difficulties,  was 
the  source  of  mischief ;  and  in  January  1868,  Charles 
Rogier  retired  from  the  Ministry,  which,  however, 
managed  to  survive  in  a  somewhat  dislocated 
condition  for  a  further  term  of  two  years.  During 
the  following  nine  years  the  Catholics  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  but  their  administration  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  notable  measures,  the  ship 
of  State  proceeding  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  continually  augmenting. 
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Early  in  1880  King  Leopold  summoned  his  subjects 
to  forget  all  their  political  and  religious  differences  in 
order  to  combine  for  the  worthy  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  nation's  independence. 
The  appeal  met  with  a  patriotic  response.  Funds 
were  readily  voted  for  the  purpose,  and  in  August 
an  exhibition  of  the  country's  products  was 
inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
and  the  National  Congress. 

Not  even  in  the  spacious  times  of  Maria  Theresa 
had  the  material  wealth  and  general  comfort  of  the 
people  equalled  the  condition  of  Belgium  in  1880. 
The  population  had  sprung  in  fifty  years  from 
3,780,000  to  5,520,000,  and  relatively  to  its  size  that 
narrowly  confined  kingdom  is  to-day  the  most 
populous  country  in  the  world.  Moreover,  wealth 
was  more  equitably  distributed,  and  the  democratic 
character  of  the  constitution  was  well  illustrated  by 
the  division  of  land  :  in  the  2524  communes  of  the 
country  there  were  over  750,000  freehold  proprietors. 
Under  i  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Belgium  was  in  the 
hands  of  religious  organisations  in  1880,  whereas  a 
century  previous  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  landed 
estates  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  establishment 
of  a  railway  system  had  yielded  an  unprecedented 
impetus  to  all  inland  trades.     The  cloth  and  cotton 
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industries  had  trebled,  in  some  instances  quadrupled, 
their  output,  whilst  the  extraction  of  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Hainaut,  Namur,  and  Li^ge  had 
naturally  been  augmented  out  of  all  expectation  by 
the  wider  employment  of  machinery  in  the  other 
industries,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  transport. 
The  old  staples  of  the  country — lace,  glass,  iron,  and 
zinc — kept  pace  in  output  with  the  general  prosperity; 
whilst  finally,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships 
of  the  world  had  changed  Antwerp  from  an 
insalubrious  city  and  port  of  72,960  inhabitants  in 
1829,  to  a  stately  and  healthy  commercial  metropolis 
of  230,000  inhabitants  in  the  course  of  fifty  years. 
These  were  substantial  signs  of  veritable  progress, 
and  fully  justified  the  exultation  that  marked  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

LATTER-DAY  ART  AND  LETTERS 

In  no  respect  were  the  improved  circumstances  of 

the  country  and   people  better  exemplified  than  in 

the  revival  of  art  and  letters  that  may  be  dated  from 

the  declaration   of  independence.     The  influence  of 

Louis  David  reigned  supreme  during  the  period  of 

Dutch   domination.     He,    with    his   brilliant    pupil, 

Francois   Navez,   dictated   the  canons    of   art,  and 

directed  what  popular  appreciation  there  was  towards 

a  lifeless   classicism.     The   faultless  design   of  this 

school  failed  to  prove  a  satisfactory  solatium  to  a 

nation  nurtured  on  Van  Eyck,  Rubens,  and  Jordaens, 

for  the  almost  complete  absence  of  colour ;  and  in 

1830,  when  the  spirit  of  revolt  and   independence 

hovered  in  the  air,  Gustavus  Wappers  led  a  rebellion 

against  the  classical   affectations.     A   love  of    free 

treatment,  caught  from  the  study  of  Rubens  and  Van 

Eyck,  had  been   encouraged  by  attendance  at  the 

Romantic    school    of    Paris;   and    when,    in    1833, 
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Wappers   exhibited   his   canvas,  an   episode  of  the 
Belgian  Revolution  (now  in  Brussels),  he  sounded  the 
passing  bell  of  classicism,  and  began  a  new  era  in 
Belgian  art.     But  important  as  his  work  as  a  pioneer 
was,  and  amply  as  his  subsequent  pictures  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  first,  Wappers  did  not  achieve 
such   fame   among  his   contemporaries   as   Antoine 
Wiertz.     Of  a  highly  intellectual  and  inventive  mind, 
Wiertz  frittered  away  his  talents  on  inartistic  themes, 
and  degraded  an  undoubted  genius  in  the  pursuit  of 
sensationalism.     Invincibly  obstinate,  he  conceived 
himself  an  inspired  missionary  in  art ;  and  although 
he  had  the  courage  to  face  poverty  in  striving  to 
attain,    was    without    the    capacity    to    succeed    in 
accomplishing,  his   ideal.      His   want  of  sensibility 
permitted   him   to  paint  frightful   subjects  without 
feeling  any  true  horror;  and  several  of  the  largest 
pictures   in   the   museum   of  his   works  at  Brussels 
are  ghastly  in  incident,  sometimes  repulsive  in  treat- 
ment, and   but  rarely  impressive.     Occasionally,  to 
exhibit  his  realism,  Wiertz  descended  to  tricks  of 
stage-management    unworthy    of   a    serious    artist 
Examples  of  that  are  "  A  Premature  Burial "  and  the 
revolting  tableau,  "Faim,  Folie,  Crime."     His   best 
production  is  the  "  Contest  for  the  Body  of  Patroclus'*; 
and  although  the  permanent  exhibition  of  his  pictures 
in  the  Belgian  capital  is  worth  a  visit  of  curiosity, 
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Wiertz  can  hardly  be  regarded  nowadays  as  a  great 
painter. 

Of  quite  another  mould  was  the  Tournai  artist, 
Louis  Gallait,  whose  virile  and  sober  style  has  won 
the  commendation  of  all  genuine  lovers  of  art.  In 
1862  an  exhibition  of  Gallait's  works  was  open  in 
London,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular  ;  but 
a  trip  to  Tournai  is  necessary  to  see  this  painter  at 
his  best.  His  native  town  contributed  to  his  artistic 
education,  and  has  purchased  his  chief  canvases,  in- 
cluding "  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  a  Blind  Man  "  and 
the  "  Obsequies  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.'* 
Gallait  founded  a  talented  circle  of  followers  in 
Belgium,  where  to-day,  in  the  works  of  some  of  the 
leading  painters,  his  influence  may  be  traced.  Baron 
Henri  Leys,  a  contemporary  of  Gallait,  occupies  a 
peculiar  and  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
Flemish  art.  Of  a  cultured  and  original  mind,  he 
was  allured  by  the  pictures  of  the  Belgian  primitives, 
and  inaugurated  a  return  to  the  old  masters,  which  in 
a  measure  may  be  compared  to  the  efforts  of  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones  in  England.  A  native  of  Antwerp, 
he  was  attracted,  for  his  subjects,  by  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  city  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  a  certain  hardness  of  execution  that  recalls  the 
eldest  Brueghel,  he  combined  a  rare  historical 
imagination  and  culture  that  will  always  ensure  for 
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his  productions  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  all 
students  of  art.  His  best  work  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Antwerp,  where  a  series,  un- 
fortunately incomplete,  of  historical  paintings  vividly 
illustrate  the  mediaeval  life  and  struggle  for  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Brabo. 

Whilst  Leys  marked  one  impulse  of  truth  and 
realism  against  the  fallacies  and  affectation  of  classic- 
ism, Charles  De  Groux  marked  the  other.  The  former 
painter  adopted  the  severity  of  mediaevalism,  the  latter 
that  of  modernity.  De  Groux  was  a  moralist  who 
delighted  in  the  melancholy  realism  of  contemporary 
peasant  life,  of  which  he  revealed  all  the  misery  and 
vice.  De  Braeckleer  also  sought  his  subjects  among 
the  common  people,  and  illustrated  the  manners  and 
peculiarities  of  life  in  Antwerp.  On  the  other  hand, 
Madou,  again  a  genre  artist,  was  attracted  by  the 
bright  side  of  existence,  and  aspired  to  be  in  latter- 
day  Belgium  what  Teniers  formerly  was  and  Jan 
Steen  had  been  in  Holland  :  he  depicted  the  Walloon 
peasant  in  his  hours  of  ease  at  the  neighbouring 
hostelry.  Animal  painting,  which  under  Rubens  and 
Snyders  had  reached  such  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment, had  become  one  of  the  lost  arts  by  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  never  been  revived 
during  the  French  regime.  It  remained  for  E.  J. 
Verboeckhoven   to  restore    that   class    of  work    to 
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popular  favour.  In  Belgium  this  talented  artist 
occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  Landseer  in  England. 

In  addition  to  these  leading  lights  there  were  a 
numerous  body  of  capable  painters,  who,  however, 
lacked  any  distinguishing  character.  For  the  most 
part,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  represent  any 
type  or  school  peculiar  to  Belgium ;  and  they 
recalled  little  or  nothing  of  their  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. Writing  of  them,  a  careful  and  impartial 
critic,  M.  Wauters,  says :  **  Apart  from  a  few  of  the 
best  who  keep  more  to  life  and  explain  more  faithfully 
the  national  character,  the  Belgian  school  has  a 
tendency  to  lose  itself  in  the  European  school 
generally.  But  the  culture  of  art  has  not  diminished  ; 
painting  remains,  in  Belgium,  the  poetic  language  of 
the  people." 

That  judgment  applies  with  even  more  force  to  the 
practice  of  the  Belgian  architects  of  this  century.  It 
would  seem  that  in  having  attained  her  independence 
the  country  had  agreed  to  sacrifice  her  individuality. 
Of  the  many  imposing  edifices  that  have  been  erected 
to  beautify  the  emancipated  kingdom,  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  bear  witness  rather  to  the  material 
wealth  than  the  artistic  taste  of  the  nation.  Chief 
among  those  buildings  is  the  monumental  Palace  of 
Justice    at     Brussels,    where    the     prosperity    and 
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materialism  of  the  age  have  found  adequate  and 
striking  expression.  The  whole  of  the  Quartier 
Leopold,  the  principal  residential  portion  of  Brussels, 
has  been  created  since  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  mainly  owing  to  the  initiative  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Charles  Brouchdre,  burgomaster  of  the  capital. 
Besides  that  splendid  suburb,  the  main  boulevards, 
the  National  Bank,  the  Bourse,  and  Picture  Gallery 
of  Brussels,  as  well  as  that  of  Antwerp,  belong  to 
the  same  period.  But  if  only  qualified  admiration 
can  be  accorded  to  the  new  architecture,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  method  and  taste  displayed 
in  restoring  some  priceless  treasures  of  the  builder's 
art  which  had  fallen  into  decay  or  been  injured 
during  the  repeated  revolutions.  A  most  intelligent 
zeal  has  distinguished  the  repairs  affected  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Maison  du  Roi,  and  Guild-houses 
that  form  the  glory  of  the  Grand'  Place  of  Brussels, 
the  famous  Bishop's  Palace  of  Li^ge,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Louvain,  and  also  several  public  edifices  in 
Antwerp  and  Bruges,  and  the  Guild-houses  of  Ghent. 
Nothing  could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  the  spirit 
which  prompted  and  the  tact  which  supervised  these 
restorations  of  those  historical  buildings  of  Belgium 
that  had  been  partly  consumed  by  the  enemy's  fire 
or  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time. 

In   the  art  of   sculpture,    Belgium    was    passing 
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through  a  transitional  period.  Then,  however,  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  school  of  statuary  which 
is  to-day  a  source  of  national  pride,  and  whose 
most  eminent  exponent  is  M.  Jef  Lambeaux.  But 
in  music  the  country  assumed  a  high  and  honourable 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Brussels  and 
Lidge  had  for  a  long  while  been  the  seats  of 
endowed  conservatoriums  and  acknowledged  centres 
of  musical  culture ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Flemish  composer,  Peter  Benoit,  the  school  of  music 
in  Antwerp  attained  a  celebrity  that  has  recently 
received  State  recognition :  it  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  conservatorium.  Among  the  most  notable 
composers  and  performers  of  the  period  are  several 
who  have  received  a  more  than  ordinary  renown,  for 
the  work  of  Servais,  Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  and  De 
Beriot  have  attained  a  world-wide  popularity  and 
have  caused  Belgium  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  centres  for  instrumental  tuition.  Despite, 
however,  the  strong  Teutonic  leaven  in  the  population, 
the  musical  productions  have  exhibited  hardly  any 
perceptible  traces  of  German  influence.  In  music 
as  in  painting,  the  work  of  latter-day  Belgian  artists 
have  displayed  almost  exclusively  the  light  and 
tuneful  characteristics  of  the  French  composers. 

In  the  world  of  letters  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
during   the  interval  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  has 
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been  the  development  of  the  Flemish  language  and 
literature.  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  that 
during  the  period  of  Dutch  rule  the  Teutonic  tongue 
received  every  official  encouragement ;  and  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  maintained 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  the  official  preference  for  the  former  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  progress  and  prominence  of  the 
latter.  The  language  of  the  common  people  had 
always  been  Flemish,  whilst  that  of  the  educated 
classes  had  been  French,  which,  with  rare  exceptions, 
was  the  official  language.  This  state  of  affairs  had 
obtained  for  centuries,  and  there  had  been  no  regular 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Flemings  to  assert  the 
State  equality  of  their  tongue  with  French.  Indeed, 
for  a  brief  interval  after  the  war  of  independence, 
Flemish  shared  the  obloquy  that  attended  all  things 
Dutch,  and  its  use  was  studiously  avoided.  In  1834, 
however,  a  Flemish  revival  manifested  itself,  and 
societies  were  organised  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent  for 
the  regular  culture  of  the  discredited  language.  M. 
Willems  was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  the  Flemish  ;  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  a  battle  of  the  tongues  has 
alternately  amused  and  exasperated  the  different 
factions  of  the  country. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Walloons  and 
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the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  community  was 
unrelaxing ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Flamingants  was 
accordingly  slow.  An  unexpected  impetus  was, 
however,  received  by  the  works  of  Henri  Conscience, 
the  Director  of  the  Wiertz  Museum.  Conscience,  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  was  a  thorough  Fleming,  and  his 
pictures  of  the  quiet  Flemish  life  quickly  attained  a 
European  reputation,  and  gave  to  the  despised 
language  a  literary  dignity  that  it  had  hitherto 
lacked.  Further,  his  historical  romances  endeared 
him,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Flanders,  but  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Belgium  who  felt  any  pride  in  the 
national  heroes.  The  result  of  the  agitation  and  the 
literary  influence  of  Conscience  was  seen  in  1873, 
when  it  was  decreed  that,  in  the  Flemish  provinces 
and  the  arrondissement  of  the  university  town  of 
Louvain,  trials  should  be  conducted  and  sentences 
delivered  in  Flemish,  unless  the  accused  ob- 
jected. That  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ; 
and  very  speedily  further  ground  was  gained. 
In  1883  it  was  enacted  that  Flemish  should  be  taught 
in  the  State  schools;  three  years  later  a  Flemish 
academy  was  established  at  Ghent,  and  finally  the 
movement  initiated  by  M.  Willems  has  been  crowned 
with  success  by  the  State  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  Flemish  and  French.  It  is  now  incumbent  to 
publish  all  official  documents  in  the  two  languages. 
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This  result  is  but  a  measure  of  bare  justice  to  the 
majority  of  the  people,  for  out  of  a  population  of 
6,669,000,  more  than  2,700,000  speak  only  Flemish, 
whilst  700,000  speak  the  two  languages,  2,485,000 
speaking  French  onlyJ 

The  intellectual  alertness  caused  by  the  crusade  of 
M.  Willems  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  crop  of  Flemish 
writers,  but  with  the  exception  of  Conscience,  none  of 
these  succeeded  in  winning  an  audience  outside  their 
own  country.  But  to  speak  quite  frankly,  there  is 
not  much  encouragement  held  out  to  native  authors  ; 
for  as  a  nation,  the  Belgians  are  probably  the  most 
illiterate  in  Europe.  Despite  persistent  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  different  ministers  to  foster  primary 
education  during  the  past  half  century,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  1890,  according  to  the  census,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  male  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  number  of  illiterate  women  was,  of 
course,  much  greater,  reaching  the  portentous  pro- 
portion of  33  per  cent.  According  to  the  militia 
examinations  of  1882,  more  than  three- fourths  of  the 
candidates  could  not  name  a  famous  Belgian,  and 
state  his  claims  to  remembrance  ;  whilst  94  per  cent, 
could  not  adduce  a  single  fact  relative  to  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  the  Low  Countries.     Even  among  the 

1  According  to  M.  On^sime  R^clus,  the  use  of  French  is 
increasing  in  Belgium  at  the  expense  of  Flemish 
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educated  classes,  the  reading  community  forms  a  very- 
humble  minority. 

This  dense  ignorance  of  the  mass,  and  the  torpid 
indifference  of  even  the  educated  proportion  to  all 
local  literary  productions,  combined  with  the  preva- 
lence and  power  of  the  Flemish  party,  has  had  one 
singular  effect.  Owing  to  these  conditions  Belgium 
has  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  a  province  of  France.  As  soon 
as  a  writer  acquires  any  prominence  as  an  author  he 
generally  elects  to  live  in  Paris,  whence  most  of  the 
works  read  in  Belgium  are  derived.  Camille 
Lemonnier  and  Georges  Rodenbach  are  quite  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  French  literature,  although 
Flemings  by  birth  and  training,  as  are  Marion 
Crawford  and  Henry  James  English  men  of  letters, 
although  of  Transatlantic  origin.  There  has,  in  the 
case  of  Belgium,  been  only  one  notable  exception,  and 
he  is,  oddly  enough,  the  most  original  and  widely- 
known  Flemish  author  of  this  generation.  Yet  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  received  all  his  encouragement  from 
foreign  sources.  When  "  La  Princess  Maleine  "  was 
first  published,  hardly  a  score  of  copies  was  sold  by  the 
local  publisher.  It  was  not  until  M.  Octave  Mirbeau, 
in  the  Parisian  journal,  Gt'l  B/as,  reviewed  some  of 
his  earlier  efforts,  and  described  the  Gantois  poet  as 
"the  Shakespeare  of  the  marionettes,"  that  M.  Maeter- 
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linck's  compatriots  awoke  to  the  merits  of  their  local 
celebrity.  Since  then,  the  fame  of  the  author  of 
"  P^lldas  and  Mdlisande  "  has  spread  over  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  his  works  have  given  to  Belgian 
literature  a  place  in  the  world  which  even  the  art  of 
Henri  Conscience  failed  to  secure.  Maeterlinck  is, 
beyond  question,  the  most  original  dramatist  that 
Belgium  has  produced  ;  and  he  is  a  philosopher  whose 
ultimate  rank  can  only  be  faintly  surmised  by  such 
works  as  **  Le  Tr^sor  des  Humbles  "  and  "  La  Sagesse 
et  la  Destined"  Saturated  with  the  thoughts  of 
Emerson  and  Novalis,  he  is  probably  too  transcen- 
dental ever  to  win  the  vulgar  ear.  Even  his  dramas, 
despite  his  mastery  of  detail  and  technique,  exhibit  a 
weird  strain  of  mysticism  that  has  repelled  many 
serious  and  intelligent  readers.  But  this  feature  in 
Maeterlinck  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  his 
translators  and  commentators,  owing  to  their  unfamili- 
arity  with  Flemish  life  and  customs.  Some  of  these 
interpreters  have  affected  to  discover  in  a  certain  man- 
nerism of  the  poet — the  use  of  silence  and  the  repetition 
of  phrases  in  his  plays— a  signal  evidence  of  his 
marvellous,  if  mysterious,  originality  in  art.  It  is 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  most  conspicuous 
local  note  in  the  dramatist's  work.  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck is  of  the  soil,  Flemish ;  and  a  most  noticeable 
habit  of  the  Flemish  peasant,  whose  intellect  is  only 
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suited  to  a  slow  gait,  is  to  repeat  epithets,  verbs,  and 
even  phrases,  while  his  mind  is  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought.  Maeterlinck  has  merely  seized  that  charac- 
teristic of  his  compatriots,  and  given  it  a  poetical 
setting  in  the  literature  of  his  native  land.  The 
Gantois  poet  has,  with  a  rare  artistic  perception,  en- 
deavoured to  portray  ordinary  living  beings,  not 
heroes.  On  this  side  he  approaches  the  work  of 
Ibsen ;  whilst  in  his  weird  mysticism  and  poetic 
symbolism  he  recalls  the  Greek  masters.  Whether 
he  is  destined,  like  the  Scandinavian,  to  become  a 
great  force  in  the  literature  of  the  world  remains  to 
be  seen ;  that  he  is  an  entirely  new  force  admits  of 
no  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  BELGIAN   CONSTITUTION 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Belgium  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  in 
that  they  could  avail  themselves  not  only  of  the  vast 
and  varied  experiences  of  their  own  country  under 
different  regimes,  but  of  the  work  accomplished  in  a 
similar  effort  by  the  best  intellects  of  France  and 
America.  The  result  has  not  been  unworthy  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  Belgian  Constitution  represents  in 
many  respects  the  high-water  mark  of  liberal 
tendencies ;  whilst  it  exhibits  none  of  the  incon- 
sistencies and  anachronisms  which  are  the  inevitable 
characteristic  of  a  constitution  like  that  of  England, 
which  is  the  slow  evolution  of  centuries.  Despite  the 
ages  of  woe  endured  by  their  ancestors  under 
monarchical  systems,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  serious  bent  towards  a  republican  rule. 
The  experience  under  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  so  bitter  and  so  recent  that  all 

the   intelligence  and   sympathy   of  the   nation  was 
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against  that  model.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  accepted  as  a 
postulate  that  did  not  admit  of  discussion.  The 
Belgians,  consequently,  offered  the  unique  example 
of  a  nation  in  a  position  to  adopt  a  republican  form 
of  government,  inviting,  by  preference,  a  monarch 
from  outside  who  should  be  their  constitutional 
ruler.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  as  irresponsible 
as  the  Queen  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
practically  as  powerless  as  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  effect,  Belgium  is  a  pure 
republic,  with  an  hereditary  royal  president  All  the 
vital  elements  struggled  for  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  were  embodied  in  the  brand-new  constitu- 
tion, of  which,  indeed,  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  "  was  the  key.  The  responsibility  of  ministers 
and  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  were 
established  ;  the  freedom  of  association,  whether  for  a 
political,  social,  religious,  or  commercial  purpose,  was 
accorded,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  worker  to  work 
or  strike  as  he  thought  fit ;  the  press  as  well  as 
religion  and  education,  were  freed  from  all  censure 
and  control  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  civil 
marriage  should  precede  the  religious  service ;  finally, 
the  right  of  petition  was  granted,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  domicile  was  jealously  protected. 

Warned   by  their  experience    under    the    Dutch 
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domination,  the  Belgians  decided  upon  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  the  executive  power.  The 
absolute  legislative  power  resides  in  the  king  and 
the  two  Houses — the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate ;  whilst  the  Executive  is  composed  of 
the  king  and  Ministry.  The  judicial  functions  are 
discharged  by  courts  and  tribunals  very  similar  to 
those  established  by  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  representative 
deliberating  assemblies,  whose  members  are  directly 
elected  by  the  people.  Subject  to  obtaining  the 
royal  sanction,  they  may  pass  any  laws  ;  and  each 
member  enjoys  the  right  of  parliamentary  initiative,  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  ulterior  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  done  or  said  in  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  duties.  The  Houses  meet  by 
established  right  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber, at  the  Palais  de  la  Nation,  and  the  session  must 
last  at  least  forty  days.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  Belgian  by  birth,  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Their  number  must  not 
exceed  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  each  deputy  receives  an  honorarium 
at  the  rate  of  ;^i6o  a  year.  The  chamber  is  elected 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  but  every  second  year  half 
the  members  have  to  submit  themselves  for  re- 
election.    The  senators  are  chosen  for  eight  years. 
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whilst  each  must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  a  tax- 
payer to  the  extent  of  ;£"4o  a  year.  Their  number  is 
regulated  by  that  of  the  members  of  the  other  House 
in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  two.  In  addition, 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  senators  returned  by 
the  Provincial  Councils  in  the  proportion  of  two  for 
each  province  of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
three  for  a  million  inhabitants,  with  a  maximum  re- 
presentation of  four  if  the  province  contains  more 
than  a  million  souls. 

The  Cabinet  is  selected  by  the  king,  and  not 
necessarily  from  among  the  members  of  Parliament, 
where,  indeed,  the  Ministers  have  no  deliberative 
voice.  They  can,  however,  always  claim  to  be  heard 
by  the  deputies.  Every  act  must  be  countersigned 
by  a  Minister,  who  thus  makes  himself  responsible 
for  its  provisions.  A  member  of  the  Cabinet  can, 
however,  only  be  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are 
eight  portfolios :  Interior  and  Public  Instruction, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Treasury,  Agriculture  and  Industry, 
Public  Works,  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Justice  and  War.  There  seems,  however,  no  in- 
hibition of  pluralism,  for  M.  Vandenpeereboom  has 
had  at  one  and  the  same  time  three  distinct  portfolios. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Cabinet  must  be 
able  to  command  a  majority  of  the  deputies  in  order 
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to  justify  its  retention  of  office.  In  the  case  of  being 
in  a  minority,  the  Ministry  has  the  right  of  demand- 
ing a  dissolution  of  one  or  other  of  the  Chambers,  or 
if  need  be,  both. 

The  king,  who  enjoys  a  civil  list,  temporarily  fixed 
at  ;£"!  20,000,  as  formal  head  of  the  executive,  is  in- 
vested with  the  right  to  convoke,  prorogue,  or  dissolve 
Parliament ;  to  nominate  all  civil  and  military 
officials ;  to  command  the  forces,  declare  war,  con- 
clude treaties  of  peace  and  commerce ;  to  coin 
money  and  grant  pardons.  But  in  all  those  matters 
he  is,  of  course,  guided  by  his  Cabinet,  the  members 
of  which  are  alone  responsible  for  the  king's  acts. 
In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  king 
has  the  right  of  conferring  the  title  Minister  of 
State  upon  any  gentlemen  whose  advice  he  is  likely 
to  need  in  any  grave  political  crisis.  The  title  is, 
however,  purely  honorary,  and  involves  the  discharge 
of  no  particular  functions,  nor  the  possession  of  any 
special  privileges.  There  is  no  nobility  in  Belgium, 
either  as  a  close  corporation  or  a  political  body.  The 
titles  of  aristocracy  which  survive  in  the  country  are 
purely  honorary,  and  carry  with  them  no  class 
privileges. 

Provincial  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
State  importance,  are  governed  by  the  Provincial 
Councils,  deliberative  bodies  elected  by  the  male  in- 
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habitants  of  each  province.  These  councils  must 
meet  at  least  once  a  year,  but  their  session  must  not 
extend  over  forty  days.  Each  Provincial  Council, 
however,  elects  from  among  its  own  members  a 
permanent  deputation  of  six  men,  who  are  charged 
with  the  government  of  the  province  while  the  Council 
is  in  vacation.  At  the  head  of  each  deputation  is  the 
Governor-General  of  the  province,  an  officer  nominated 
by  the  king,  to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible.  To 
facilitate  the  provincial  administration,  each  province 
is  subdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  arrondis- 
sements,  which  again  are  cut  up  into  cantons.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
king. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  arrondissement  and  the 
canton  is  the  commune,  which  is  administered  by  a 
Communal  Council,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  of  the  king  and  the  Permanent  Deputation. 
The  Communal  Council  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
of  the  commune,  and  the  number  of  its  members 
varies  according  to  the  population.  At  its  head  is  the 
Burgomaster,  who  represents  the  State  Executive,  and 
is  nominated  by  the  king.  The  College  of  "  Echevins," 
which  constitutes  the  Burgomaster's  permanent 
cabinet,  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Communal 
Council  from  among  its  own  members. 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
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modifications  would  be  necessary,  provision  was 
made  so  that,  as  the  occasion  arose,  the  "  grondwet " 
could  be  amended.  But  to  avert  all  ill-considered 
tampering  with  the  established  order,  it  was  decreed 
that  before  any  amendment  of  the  constitution  could 
be  effected,  the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  : 
A  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
agree  that  there  is  need  for  revision  ;  an  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  must  next  follow  ;  and  finally,  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  each  of  the  new  Houses  must 
vote  for  the  projected  modification.  Once  only  since 
1830  has  a  radical  revision  of  the  original  constitution 
been  made.  In  1893  universal  suffrage  for  every 
citizen  who  has  turned  twenty-five  years,  and  been 
domiciled  for  twelve  months  in  the  commune,  was 
established.  In  addition  to  his  manhood  vote,  it  was 
decided  that  a  citizen  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  two  supplementary  votes.  A  married  man  or 
widower,  who  is  thirty-five  years  old,  having  a  family, 
and  paying  a  house-tax  of  five  francs,  or  a  citizen  of 
twenty-five,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  minimum  income 
of  one  hundred  francs  from  money  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  might  have  an  additional  vote. 
Further,  there  was  the  educational  test.  Each 
citizen  possessing  a  diploma  from  any  institution 
devoted  to  higher  education,  or  occupying  a  position 
which  implies,  at  least,  that  standard  of  culture  gained 
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at  any  institution  of  higher  education,  is  entitled  also 
to  a  supplementary  vote.  No  man,  however,  has  a 
right  to  more  than  three  votes.  Finally,  every  citizen 
endowed  with  the  suffrage  is  compelled  to  exercise 
his  right  at  election  times. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  country  are  fulfilled  by  tribunals 
similar  in  constitution  to  those  created  under  the 
French  Revolutionary  Code.  The  judicial  head  of  the 
canton  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  in  ordinary 
breaches  of  police  regulations,  has  sole  authority  ;  in 
the  case  of  any  serious  offence  the  Burgomaster  is 
associated  with  him.  A  tribunal,  styled  the  Court  of 
First  Instance,  dispenses  justice  within  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  There  are  twenty-six  of  these  bodies  in 
Belgium,  and  their  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  a  permanent  tenure  of  office.  The  Court  of 
First  Instance  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  also  pos- 
sesses jurisdiction  over  the  whole  arrondissement  in 
the  case  of  crime  and  misdemeanours.  Each 
tribunal  must  consist  of  three  judges.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  is,  however,  conducted  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  called  ju£-e  d' instruction^  who  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  accused  as  well  as  the 
prosecution.  Trial  by  jury  is  the  feature  of  the 
tribunal  which   administers  justice  for  the  province. 
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The  Court  of  Assize  consists  of  a  jury  of  twelve 
citizens  to  pronounce  upon  the  facts  of  each  case,  and 
the  judges  to  explain  the  law  and  decide  the  punish- 
ment. There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal,  one  at 
Ghent,  another  at  Brussels,  and  a  third  at  Liege. 
The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  styled 
Councillors,  and  are  selected  by  the  king  from  a  list 
of  names  submitted  to  him.  They  elect  their  chief, 
who  is  called  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
These  tribunals,  besides  deciding  on  appeals  from  the 
lower  courts,  also  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain 
military  and  electoral  cases.  At  the  apex  of  the 
judicial  system  is  the  body  entitled  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  sits  in  the  capital.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  tribunal  is  to  decide  in  questions  of 
procedure,  and  watch  that  the  judicial  forms  have  not 
been  strained,  or  the  law  of  the  land  violated  through 
a  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  Court  of  Cassation  is 
also  endowed  with  the  power  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  acts  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  usual  military  courts  for  the  trial  of 
offences  against  the  army.  There  is  also  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  (conseil  de  prud'hommes),  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  an  impartial  tribunal  of  appeal  in  all 
cases  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employed. 

Such,  succinctly  stated,  is  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  Belgians  since  the  declaration  of  their  inde- 
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pendence.  In  every  instance  the  debates  of  the 
deputies  and  the  administration  of  justice  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  all  citizens  disposed  to  attend. 
The  only  exception  made  is  when  publicity  is  calcu- 
lated to  endanger  the  security  of  the  State  or  be 
detrimental  to  the  morality  of  the  people.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  finally,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
legislation  in  Belgium  has  been  consistently  in  the 
direction  of  leniency.  The  penalty  of  death  has 
been  abolished,  and  a  distinction  has  been  recognised 
between  constructive  and  actual  crime,  between-  the 
attempt  and  the  deed,  between  the  accomplice  and 
the  criminal. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


BELGIUM     IN    AFRICA 


The  story  of  Belgium  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  brief  narrative  of  the  nation's  work  in  Darkest 
Africa,  for  although  the  Government  of  the  country 
advisedly  abstained  from  all  responsibility  in  theX 
foundation  and  control  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  that 
vast  dependency  has  been  developed  by  Belgian 
money  and  enterprise,  and  colonised  and  administered 
by  Belgians  under  the  implicit  auspices  of  the  Home 
Government.  Two  names,  however,  are  inseparably 
linked  in  the  early  history  of  the  Congo.  To  King 
Leopold  n.  and  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  are  due,  in  the  first 
place,  the  initiation  of  Central  African  colonisation ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  exploration,  growth,  and  govern- 
ment of  Belgian  Africa.  The  mouth  of  the  great 
river  was  discovered  as  far  back  as  1484,  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Diego  Cam  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  magnificent  artery  received  the  name  by  which  it 

is  now  known.     1  he  littoral  was  occupied,  with  the 
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ostensible  object  of  converting  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
Portuguese  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  but  the  sole  purpose  of  the  European 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  was  the  traffic 
in  slaves.  Although  in  1810  the  Great  Powers 
determined  to  abolish  the  trade  in  human  beings,  the 
export  of  natives  from  the  Congo,  as  late  as  1816, 
attained  the  rate  of  two  thousand  slaves  a  year. 
The  only  exploration  that  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  interior  had  this  hideous  commerce  as  its  single 
object.  In  consequence,  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  trackless  country  watered  by  the  mighty  river, 
was  of  the  most  limited  and  inaccurate  character. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  18 16,  by  J.  K.  Tuckey,  sup- 
ported by  the  English  Government,  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Congo,  which  was  then  believed  to  connect  with 
the  Niger.  That  expedition  ended  in  disaster,  for,  after 
reaching  a  point  about  175  miles  from  the  mouth, 
nearly  all  the  white  members  perished  of  fever.  In 
effect,  the  earliest  serious  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
exact  configuration  of  equatorial  Africa  was  that  of 
Livingstone,  whose  sphere  of  operation  was  mainly 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent.  Even  there,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  making  a  discovery  that  was  to 
form  the  base  of  an  expedition  that  revealed  the  limit- 
less potentialities  of  the  Congo  area.  Livingstone 
identified  a  stream  flowing  from  the  east  into  Lake 
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Bangweolo  as  the  Luapula  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Moero,  whence  it  emerged  and  joined  the 
Lualaba.  That  was  in  1871.  Two  years  later  Verney 
Lovett  Cameron  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  Lualaba  flowed  into  Tanganyka.  Livingstone 
was  then  dead  ;  but  Cameron's  discovery  seemed 
to  support  his  great  predecessor's  theory  that  the 
Tchambezi,  the  Luapula  and  the  Lualaba,  formed  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Cameron,  however,  was  still 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Lualaba  would  lead  him 
to  the  mysterious  Congo. 

Eight  years  before  that  discovery,  King  Leopold  II. 
published  an  essay,  entitled  "  The  Completion  of  the 
Work  of  1830."  Citing  the  examples  of  Batavia  and 
the  Italian  Republics,  he  exhorted  the  Belgians  to 
round  off  the  establishment  of  an  independent  king- 
dom by  the  creation  of  a  colonial  dependency.  In 
1876,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king,  a  Geographical 
Congress  was  convened  to  meet  at  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Brussels.  There,  jrLS^pfcefnbef-o£  that  yearullus; 
trious  and  learned  delegates-frosi^ngland,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  met  under  the  presidency  of 
King  Leopold.  In  thecourSe  of  LhaL  congress  the 
enlightened  ruler  of  Belgium  pleaded  the  cause  of  'Y 
Central  Africa,  and  urged  that  the  standard  of 
civilisation  should  be  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  Dark 
Continent.   An  international  African  Association  was 
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the  sequel  of  that  congress,  and  preliminaries  were 
arranged  for  the  despatch  of  expeditions  to  explore 
the  whole  equatorial  zone,  and  establish  a  line  of 
stations  into  the  very  heart  of  Central  Africa.  The 
International  African  Association,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  International  Association  of  the 
Congo,  also  formed  under  the  auspices  of  King  Leo- 
pold, equipped  four  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of 
Central  Africa  from  the  Eastern  coast.  Under  the 
leadership  of  M.M.  Cambier,  Popelin,  Van  der  Heuvel 
and  Carter,  an  important  station  was  founded  at 
Karema,  a  point  advised  by  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  on 
the  shore  of  Tanganyka  ;  and  from  this  centre  a 
great  deal  of  useful  work  was  accomplished  until  the 
African  Association  ceased  to  exist  by  direction  of 
the  Berlin  Congress. 

In  1876,  also,  Stanley  made  his  second  visit  to  the 
very  region  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was 
arranging  to  civilise.  Commissioned  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald^  the  man  who 
found  Livingstone  started  to  complete  the  explora- 
tions of  the  famous  missionary.  By  an  odd  enough 
coincidence,  a  month  after  the  congress  met  in 
Brussels,  Stanley  arrived  at  the  Arab  village 
of  Nyangwe,  and  by  identifying  the  Luapula,  the 
Lualaba,  and  the  Congo,  discovered  the  most  con- 
venient channel  for  perfecting  King  Leopold's  pur- 
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pose,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  a  commercial 
highway  of  inconceivable  importance.  After  a  journey 
of  over  nine  months,  Stanley  accomplished  the  third  ^ 
crossing  of  Equatorial  Africa  by  his  memorable 
descent  of  the  Congo  from  Nyangwe  to  Boma.  The 
momentous  success  of  that  intrepid  traveller's  exploit 
immediately  signalised  him  as  the  most  capable 
lieutenant  for  King  Leopold  in  the  scheme  of  ex- 
ploring and  civilising  the  Congo  basin.  In  November, 
1878,  Stanley  was  selected  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  lead  an  expedition  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  navigability  of  the  great  rivers,  of 
ascertaining  the  commercial  value  of  the  African 
interior,  of  initiating  pacific  and  political  relations 
with  the  various  native  rulers,  and  of  estimating  the 
practicability  of  constructing  a  railway.  Stanley 
returned  to  Africa  on  this  multiple  mission  in  1879, 
and  ascended  the  Congo  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls, 
establishing  thirty  stations  in  regular  communication 
with  the  coast.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
work  effected  by  the  International  Association  of 
the  Congo,  which,  by  the  end  of  1883,  had  entered 
into  over  ten  thousand  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs, 
who  thereby  conceded  to  the  Association  all  trading 
and  suzerain  rights  over  their  respective  regions. 

^  Both  Livingstone  and  Cameron  had  previously  crossed  the 
continent,  but  neither  had  really  entered  the  Congo  area. 
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It  remained  to  have  the  International  Congo  Asso- 
ciation duly  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers,  its  scope 
and  purpose  clearly  defined,  and  the  area  over  which 
it  claimed  jurisdiction  accurately  determined.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin,  which  met  in  November,  1884, 
traced  the  limits  of  the  Association's  jurisdiction, 
settled  the  economic  policy  of  the  Congo  State,  and  Y 
prescribed  its  main  purpose  to  be  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  At  the  same  time,  the  European  Powers 
and  the  United  States  formally  recognised  the  con- 
stitution and  existence  of  the  Congo  Free  State ; 
whilst  the  International  Association  itself  accepted 
the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Before  this 
august  body  separated  it  unanimously  expressed  a  >(^ 
desire  that,  since  King  Leopold  II.  had  initiated  the 
work  of  colonisation  and  civilisation  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  appointed 
official  sovereign  of  the  new  State.  This  he  could 
only  do  by  permission  of  the  Belgian  Chambers. 
Accordingly,  in  April,  1885,  ^^  sought  that  sanction,  ^s^ 
and  received  the  formal  authorisation  on  condition 
that  the  "  union  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
Free  State  shall  be  exclusively  personal."  From 
that  day  King  Leopold  has  doubled  the  parts  of 
constitutional  monarch  of  Belgium  and  autocratic 
sovereign  of  the  Congo  State.  In  July,  Sir  Francis 
de  Winton,  who  had  been  appointed  Administrator- 
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General  of  the  Congo,  proclaimed  at  Banana  the 
constitution  of  the  State  and  the  accession  of  King 
Leopold  to  the  Presidency.  In  the  following  month 
the  king  declared  the  neutrality  of  his  great  posses- 
sion, and  the  institution  of  the  Congo  Free  State  was 
thereby  consummated.  As  by  the  decision  of  the 
Berlin  Congress  all  nations  were  to  have  equal  rights 
within  the  Congo  basin,  and  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  was  to  be  observed,  the  great  colony  possessed 
a  notable  characteristic.  Ruled  by  the  Belgian 
monarch  and  developed  by  Belgian  enterprise,  it  yet 
belonged  in  equal  measure,  as  a  colony  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  exploration,  to  each  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

While,  however,  the  polity  and  extent  of  the  new 
State  were  being  settled  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Berlin,  the  work  of  exploring  the  whole  Congo  basin 
was  being  pushed  on  with  indomitable  energy  by 
Stanley.  During  a  period  of  five  years,  except  a 
brief  interval  of  rest  in  Europe,  this  remarkable  man 
was  ceaselessly  occupied  extending  the  outposts  of 
civilisation  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Falls.  The  lakes, 
Leopold  and  Tumba,  were  discovered,  the  important 
towns  of  Leopoldville  and  Lukolela  founded,  and  the 
great  tributary,  the  Aruwimi,  was  explored  by  the 
same  intrepid  pioneer  as  far  as  Yambuya.  In  this 
work    Stanley    had    the    assistance    of   a    splendid 
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band  of  young  Belgians  and  Englishmen,  but  the 
extraordinary  success  that  attended  the  expeditions 
must  be  attributed  to  his  own  indomitable  example, 
sleepless  activity,  profound  knowledge  of  the  riparian 
tribes,  and  his  consummate  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
chiefs.  When  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Francis  de 
Winton,  Stanley  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
vast  colonial  empire,  and  had  realised  beyond  all 
calculation  the  projects  which  his  royal  patron  had 
outlined  eighteen  years  before. 

After  the  departure  of  the  illustrous  explorer  the 
young  officers  who  had  been  trained  under  him 
continued  Stanley's  work.  Under  Hanssens,  Coq- 
uilhat,  Janssen,  Vandervelde,  Van  Gele,  Bennie, 
Liebrechts,  Dhanis,  Lothaire,  Valcke  and  others,  the 
Ubangi,  Aruwimi,  Uelle,  Kassai",  and  all  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Congo  were  explored,  and  the  course 
of  the  majestic  river  revealed  to  its  source.  The 
Mbomu  was  fixed  in  1894  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State.  The  work  accomplished  was  of  heroic 
mould,  for  not  only  had  the  pioneers  to  contend 
against  a  deadly  climate  and  fight  their  way  through 
virgin  forests,  but  they  could  never  place  absolute 
reliance  upon  their  native  allies.  The  whole  Congo 
basin  was  parcelled  out  among  innumerable  tribes  \/ 
whose  natural  element  was  indiscriminate  war,  and  A 
whose  chief  pleasures  were  carnage  and  cannibalism. 
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"Africa,"  said  Lovett  Cameron, "  bleeds  at  every  pore." 
As  long  as  the  whites  were  victorious  they  inspired  .j 
loyalty,  but  the  first  rumour  of  failure  precipitated  a 
widespread  disaffection   and  disaster.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances  the   unwritten   code   of  civilisation  had 
frequently  to  be  forgotten  when  the  Belgian  officers 
were   face   to   face   with   instances   of  treacheiyjor 
engaged  in  fighting  the  great  slave  power,  the  Arabs. 
Nor  is  it  extraordinary  That  in  some  instances  the  j 
European  sense  of  justice  and  equity  became  in  timeV 
blunted.     The   most  hideous   case  of  that  was  the 
murder  of  the  Englishman,  Stokes,  after  a  mock  trial, 
by  the  Belgian,  Lothaire.     This  officer  was  a  man  of 
high  courage    and    brilliant   record,   and  had   quite 
recently  covered  himself  with  distinction  by  subduing 
a  formidable  revolt  of  the  Batetela.      But  like  **  th* 
illicit  rove,"  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  a  military 
tyranny  over  an  inferior  race,  and  the  bloody  repres-\| 
sion   of  native  treachery,   "  hardens   a'   within,   and    \ 
petrifies  the  feeling."     The  ethics  of  the  slaughter- 
house became  Major  Lothaire's  measure  of  justice, 
and   he   dealt  with   Stokes,  who   was   suspected   of 
treachery,  as  if  the  Englishman  had  been  a  native 
chief    caught     red-handed.       Major     Lothaire    was 
afterwards   arraigned   for  his    illegal    procedure    at 
Boma,    and     subsequently    at    Brussels.      In    each 
instance    he    was    acquitted,  and   in    Belgium    the 
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verdict  clothed  him  with  the  character  of  a  national 
hero.  But  the  barbarous  illegality  of  his  treatment 
of  Stokes  was  practically  admitted  by  King  Leopold's 
administration,  for  Lothaire  was  dismissed  the  Free 
State  service,  and  an  indemnity  of  £6000  was 
paid  to  the  orphan  daughter  of  his  victim. 

The  Arabs  proved  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the 
State  forces.  The  uncompromising  campaign  against 
slavery,  the  prime  avowed  purpose  of  the  Congo 
authorities,  meant  the  extinction  of  the  Arab's 
principal  means  of  livelihood;  and,  consequently, 
being  well  armed,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  invaders.  In  1886  an  Arab  force  raided  and 
destroyed  the  important  Belgian  station  at  Stanley 
Falls.  As  the  military  power  of  the  Free  State, 
whose  rank  and  file  were  composed  of  friendly 
natives,  was  not  strong  enough  to  exterminate  the 
Arab  forces,  a  compromise  had  to  be  contrived.  In 
the  course  of  an  interview  at  Zanzibar  between 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  and  the  Arab  ruler,  Tippo 
Tip,  who  naturally  denied  all  participation  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Falls,  it  was  agreed,  under  orders 
from  King  Leopold,  that  this  powerful  chief  should 
become  the  State's  representative  in  the  district 
of  Stanley  Falls,  and  that  he  would  repress  all 
slave-hunting  within  that  territory.  The  agreement 
was  severely  criticised  in  some  quarters  as  an  im- 
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moral  alliance  with  the  most  notorious  slave-dealer 
in  Africa.  But  the  arm-chair  explorers  and  pro- 
fessional philanthropists  are  notoriously  disposed  to 
cavil  when  they  have  not  been  asked  to  advise ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  plain  how  any  other  practicable 
avenue  out  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situation 
could  have  been  devised.  These  gentry,  however, 
had  a  much  sounder  reason  for  their  outcry  after  the 
revelations  made  by  Captain  Hinde  of  the  cannibalism 
that  had  been  practised  during  a  campaign  under 
Baron  Dhanis.  Coming  after  the  policy  of  temporising 
with  the  king  of  the  slave-raiders,  the  statement  that 
soldiers,  commanded  by  European  officers,  had  eaten 
the  dead  of  their  enemy  received  considerable 
credence.  The  facts,  though  ugly  enough,  were  not 
quite  as  villainous  as  they  were  represented  by  hostile 
advocates.  Dhanis,  during  his  march  against  an 
Arab  chief,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  tribe  of  Gongo,  a  powerful  Congo- 
lese ruler.  This  course  was  dictated  almost  solely 
by  the  Belgian  officer's  distrust  of  Gongo  if  allowed 
out  of  sight,  particularly  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
column.  In  the  fight  that  ensued  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Gongo's  men  fed  on  the  Arab  dead;  but  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  any  native  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
State  participated  in  this  carnal  orgy.  Nor  is  there 
any   positive   testimony  to  show  that   Dhanis  was 
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aware  that  his  ally  was  in  the  habit  of  practising 
cannibalism;  but  unfortunately,  there  is  an  antecedent 
probability  that  one,  so  intimate  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Congolese  tribes  as  was  Dhanis,  must 
have  possessed  that  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  as  soon 
as  the  cannibalism  was  reported  to  him,  he  broke  off 
all  relations  with  Gongo.  That  conduct  is  quite 
consistent  with  previous  ignorance,  unless  the  purpose 
and  utility  of  the  alliance  had  also  at  the  same  time 
ceased.  In  this  hideous  affair,  as  in  that  of  Stokes, 
the  facts  are  complicated  and  obscure ;  but  in  mere 
justice  to  the  valiant  men  engaged  in  the  colonisation 
and  civilisation  of  the  Congo,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  may  be  mitigating  circumstances  which  would, 
to  some  extent,  palliate  deeds  in  equatorial  Africa, 
but  which  would  be  absolutely  inadmissible  before 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  blots  in  the 
'scutcheon  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  the  unsullied 
and  incontestable  victories  achieved  by  the  Govern- 
ment's co-partner  in  the  work  of  civilisation,  the  y^ 
Church.  Spasmodic  attempts  to  convert  the  natives 
of  the  Lower  Congo  had  been  made  by  Portuguese 
missionaries  from  the  fifteenth  century.  A  native 
king  had  even  been  baptised  and  a  cathedral  built  in 
1584  at  Ambasa  (San  Salvador).  Towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  Portuguese 
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Government  expelled  all  religious  orders.  Thus,  when 
in  1879  the  Baptist  missionaries  began  their  work,  the 
Congo  region  was  "to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  heathen 
land." '  The  principal  burden  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Congolese  has  been  borne  by  the  Belgians  and  the 
Americans.  But  the  earliest  active  crusade  against 
heathenism  in  that  region  was  organised  by  the 
famous  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  who  first  conceived  a  plan 
of  realising,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  what  the 
civil  powers  projected  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
In  1883  a  band  of  his  white- robed  fathers  established 
themselves  in  the  Lower  Congo.  When,  however, 
the  Free  State  was  regularly  constituted  under  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  in  1885,  the  task  of  evangelis- 
ing the  equatorial  Africans  was,  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  committed  exclusively  to  missionaries  of 
Belgian  origin.  With  this  object  in  view  a  seminary 
was  established  at  Louvain  for  the  education  of 
Congo  missionaries,  and  an  auxiliary  was  founded  at 
Ghent  for  the  training  of  nuns.  In  ten  years  136 
Belgian  missionaries,  male  and  female,  settled  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
trained  at  the  two  institutions  mentioned.  In  1894 
a  small  band  of  trappists  began  a  station  near 
Coquilhatville ;  whilst  the  Jesuits  have  selected  the 
district   of  Kwango   as  their  particular   field.     The 

^  "  Pioneering  on  the  Congo."    Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley. 
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whole  of  the  interior,  from  Matadi  to  Tanganyka, 
is  dotted  with  Catholic  missionary  posts.  There  are 
sixteen  villages  composed  entirely  of  native  Christians, 
and  forty  schools  where  5,000  scholars  are  being 
taught  the  elements  of  education.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  50,000  converts  have  thus  been  added  to 
the  Church  in  eleven  years. 

Religious  liberty  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Free  State  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Congresa-of  Berlin.  This  was  in 
reality  the  official  recognition  of  the  established  order, 
since  even  before  the  date  of  that  conference  the 
Baptists  had  inaugurated  their  station  in  the  Lower 
Congo ;  and  encouraged  by  Stanley,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  explora- 
tions. In  all,  there  were  by  1893,  ten  different 
societies  engaged  in  the  task  of  converting  the 
heathen  Congolese,  and  four  of  these  organisations 
were  of  American  origin.  Unlike  the  Catholics,  who 
penetrated  the  inmost  fastnesses  of  the  forests,  the 
Protestants  have  built  nearly  all  their  posts  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream,  and  they  are  thus  able  to 
maintain,  with  the  aid  of  their  four  steamers,  a  ready 
and  regular  communication  between  the  various 
stations  and  the  coast.  They  are  all  well-found,  and 
are  even  more  numerous  than  their  Catholic  con- 
freres.   All  told,  there  are  some  fifty-six  Protestant 
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stations,  with  221  missionaries  male  and  female, 
engaged  with  an  emulating  vigour  in  spreading  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  English  language ; 
for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Protestants 
do  not  imitate  the  Catholics  in  teaching  either  French 
or  Flemish. 

The  only  restrictions  placed  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  King  of  the  Congo  Free  State  are 
those  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin 
Congress.  The  navigation  of  the  Congo  and  its 
estuaries  was  proclaimed  free,  the  slave  trade  was 
proscribed,  the  territory  was  declared  neutral,  and  ' 
freedom  of  conscience  and  education  was  established. 
That,  roughly  speaking,  summarises  the  broad  lines 
upon  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great  Powers 
agreed  that  the  new  State  should  be  governed. 
Apart  from  them,  King  Leopold  enjoys  absolute^ 
legislative  and  executive  power  over  the  vast  colony.  l\ 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Central  Government  sitting  at 
Brussels,  and  by  a  Local  Government  with  its  seat  at 
Boma.  The  former  is  presided  over  by  a  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  advised  by  a  Cabinet  comprising 
three  Departments — Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice, 
Finance  and  the  Interior.  At  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  is  an  officer  called  the  Governor-General, 
who  is  practically  the  Viceroy  on  the  spot ;  and, 
although  endowed  with  large  discretionary  powers, 
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he  is  mainly  occupied  in  enforcing  the  decrees  and 
directions  of  the  Central  Government.  Finally,  the 
Free  State  is  divided  into  fourteen  Districts,  with  a 
resident  Commissioner  established  in  the  principal 
village  of  the  District.  All  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  king  himself,  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Central  Government.  The  area  of  the  Free  State  is 
estimated  roughly  at  nine  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  whilst  the  population  is  said  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  40  millions.  But  manifestly  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  approximating  an 
accurate  census.  There  are  a  little  over  two  thousand 
European  residents,  mostly  Belgians. 

It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  has  fulfilled  the  predictions  made  at  its 
establishment.  Measured  by  an  English  standard, 
the  colony  would  be  rightly  termed  a  failure.  The 
administration  of  the  State  has  cost  King  Leopold 
personally  ;£'40,ooo  a  year.  Yet  with  that  aid,  in 
addition  to  a  substantial  Government  subsidy,  it  has 
completely  failed  to  pay  its  way.  According  to 
trustworthy  consular  reports,  the  cost  of  war  is 
ruinous;  whilst  all  trade  except  that  in  ivory  and 
rubber  is  at  a  standstill.  In  brief,  it  is  plain  that,  but 
for  Belgian  benevolence,  the  Congo  Free  State  would 
^speedily  sink  into  irretrievable  bankruptcy  ;  and  this 
despite  such  drastic   taxation   that  it  is  a  current 
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witticism :  "  In  the  Congo  Free  State  there  is  nothing 
free  except  fever." 

There  are,  however,  certain  redeeming  features.  In 
the  first  place,the  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  almost  eradi-ll 
Gated  within  the  territory  of  the  State.  That  has  proved  ^ 
a  most  costly  effort.  Further,  the  barbarous  customs 
of  cannibalism  and  polygamy,  and  the  horrid  rites  of 
human  sacrifice  are  being  gradually  warred  down. 
But  the  moral  regeneration  of  untutored  tribes  is  a 
slow  undertaking  and  provokes  expensive  campaigns. 
Again,  the  incessant  intertribal  wars  have  been  largely 
prevented,  and  an  era  of  comparative  tranquillity  has 
been  inaugurated.  That  for  many  years  the  forces  of 
the  State  will  be  engaged  in  the  harsh  repression  of 
chronic  rebellion  is  inevitable.  Such  is  the  ex- 
perience wherever  the  white  man  has  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  life  of  the  black  man  and  assimilate 
his  immemorial  domain.  Finally,  despite  the  failure 
of  new  industries,  such  as  coffee  and  cocoa,  the 
commerce  between  Belgium  and  the  Free  State 
exhibits  a  continuous  progress.  Within  ten  years  the 
exports  from  the  mother-country  increased  from 
practically  nothing  to  ;£"650,ooo  a  year,  whilst  the 
imports  from  the  colony  jumped,  within  the  same 
period,  from  ;^  10,000  to  over  ;£"5 60,000  a  year.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  term  merchandise  was  carried  from 
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the  interior  on  the  heads  of  native  porters.  In  these 
circumstances  the  wonder  should  not  be  that  com- 
mercial progress  has  been  so  small,  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  so  great,  but  that  there  has  been 
any  commerce  at  all,  and  that  the  march  of  civilisation 
has  made  any  advance  whatever. 

From  the  very  outset  Stanley  had  impressed 
upon  King  Leopold  that  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  Congo  basin  could  not  be,  in  any  measure, 
developed  until  the  colony  had  a  railway  system. 
The  mineral  wealth  and  the  natural  products  of  the 
region  had  their  marketable  value  destroyed  by  the 
primitive  form  of  carriage,  and  could  never  become 
sources  of  profit  until  there  was  railway  communica- 
tion between  Stanley  Pool  and  Matadi,  whence, 
although  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  produce  from  any  part  of  the  State  could 
be  shipped  in  ocean  steamers  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  Above  Stanley  Pool  there  are  over 
2,000  miles  of  navigable  waterway.  To  this  end 
the  Congo  Railway  Company  was  formed  in  1889,  \l 
and  in  July,  nine  years  later,  the  hippopotamuses  of 
Stanley  Pool  were  startled  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
first  train  conveying  a  party  of  European  tourists  to 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  railway  service.  Stanley 
Pool  was  thus  brought  within  eighteen  days  of 
Southampton,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  on  every  ton 
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of  produce  was  reduced  by  one-third.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  railway  system  may  be  taken  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  period  of  incubation,  and  the  complete  com- 
mercial equipment  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  It  will 
be  soon  enough  in  another  decade  to  venture  an 
opinion  regarding  the  commercial  potentialities  of 
Belgian  Africa. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  climatic 
dangers  to  which  workers  in  the  State  are  exposed. 
To  be  sure,  many  officials  spend  long  intervals  in  the 
Congo  area,  and  return  to  Europe  no  worse  in  health 
than  the  average  Anglo-Indians.  But  the  appalling 
mortality  among  all  foreign  to  the  region  is  beyond 
question.  Nor  are  Europeans  the  only  victims. 
During  the  construction  of  the  railway,  as  the  local 
porters  proved  unmanageable,  five  hundred  China- 
men were  imported  from  Macao.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  three  hundred  and  forty  had  succumbed. 
Black  boys  from  the  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  who 
had  been  seasoned  in  the  workings  at  Panama,  died 
like  flies  when  transported  to  the  Congo ;  and  but 
for  the  invulnerable  stamina  of  the  Senegalese,  it  is 
possible  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  would 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  engineers  and  con- 
tractors. The  trouble  is  that  the  malignant  febrile 
diseases  which  are  responsible  for  the  portentous 
death-roll   are   so   little   understood    by  physicians 
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trained  in  Europe.  But  the  Government  authorities 
have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  that,  until  some  new 
methods  are  discovered  of  treating  the  infinity  of 
fevers  peculiar  to  the  Congo  basin,  the  Free  State 
will  be  justly  regarded  as  a  vast  death-trap.  Conse- 
quently, a  subsidised  medical  congress  meets  at 
regular  intervals  in  Brussels  to  study  the  latest  data 
supplied  by  medical  experts  on  the  spot;  and  rich 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
in  the  pestilential  regions.  Finally,  the  king  has 
purchased  property  in  Algiers,  where  a  large  half-way 
sanatorium  for  returning  invalids  may  be  erected. 
Thus  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  medical 
science  will  soon  succeed  in  considerably  alleviating 
the  lot  of  those  whose  business  is  in  the  Congo  Free 
State. 

It  is  believed,  should  the  task  of  administering  the 
enormous  territory  prove  beyond  the  means  of  the 
present  authorities,  that  France  will  assume  control 
of  the  whole  region,  annexing  it  to  her  own  Congo 
colony.  Some  such  understanding  was  concluded 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Berlin.  But 
the  Government  of  Belgium  has  since  secured  the 
option  of  annexing  the  Free  State  and  incorporating 
it  in  the  national  constitution.  In  1895  Baron  de 
Haulleville,  at  the  head  of  an  influential  party,  initiated 
a  formidable  agitation  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
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design.  There  was,  however,  considerable  opposition 
among  Belgians  to  any  hasty  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  Free  State's  liabilities  and  ultimate 
destiny.  The  final  consideration  of  the  project  was, 
accordingly,  postponed  until  1900,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  of  gauging  the  commercial 
outlook  after  the  railway  system  had  been  given  a  fair 
trial.  In  the  meantime  the  "  annexationists  "  have 
not  surrendered,  and  it  is  possible,  judging  from  the 
progress  of  the  agitation,  that  the  Free  State  will  be 
metamorphosed  into  the  Belgian  Congo  ;  and  that 
industrial  and  intrepid  Flanders  will  possess  a  colony 
all  to  herself,  where  her  engineering  and  commercial 
genius  will  have  a  sphere  of  influence  not  unworthy 
its  unrivalled  history.  Surely  if  any  nation  deserves 
a  goodly  colonial  heritage  it  is  that  whose  bounds 
have  become  almost  too  narrow ;  and  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  world  is  the  narrowly 
confined  and  highly  cultured  kingdom  of  modern 
Belgium. 


THE   END 
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